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This, and the following Poems, are reprinted from the little Volume 

which Henry published in 180S. 



I 

\ 



I 



TO 

HER GRACE 

TBB 

DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, 

THE FOLLOWING 

TRIFLING EFFUSIONS 

OF 

A VERY YOUTHFUL MUSE, 

ARE 
BT PERMISSION DEDICATED^ 

J3Jy her Grace^s 

MUCH OBLIGED 

AND GRATEFUL SERVANT^ 

HENRY KIRKE WBHE, 

NOTTINGHAM. 



PREFACE. 



JL JIEfolhmng attempts in Ferse are laid before the Puh^ 

lie mth extreme d^dence. The Author ig very conscious 

that thejuvenik efforts of a youth, who has not received the 

foUsh of Academical discipline, and who has been bat spa-- 

fv»gly blessed with opportunities for the prosecution of scho' 

las&c pstrmnts, must necessarily be defective in the accuracy 

and finished elegance which mark the works of the man who 

has passed his life in the retirement of his study, furnishing 

his mind mth images, and at the same time attaining the 

power (fdi^osing those inures to the best advantage. 

The unpremeditated effusions of a Boy, from his thirteenth 
jfear, employed, not in the acquisition of literary information, 
In^ in the more active business of life, must not be expected 
to exhibit any considerable portion of the correctness of a 
VirgjH^ or the vigorous compression of a Horace* Men are 
not^ I bekevef fre^ently known to bestow much labour on 
their amUsem&its: and these Poems were, most of them, 
vtr^ten merely to beguile a leisure hour, or to fill up the 
languid intervals of studies of a severer nature* 



PREFACE. 

Xlmt TO oiuM^ ipyov ayamOi. *^ Everj/ one hves his ozm work," 
says the Stagyrite ; but it was no overweening affection of this 
kind which induced this publication* Had the author relied 
on his OTsm judgment only^ these Poems would noty in allpro^ 
babOity, ever have seen the light. 

Perhaps it may be asked of him, what are his motives for 
tKs publication? Heanswers-^simply these : ThefaciUtatian, 
through its means, of those studies which, from his earliest tn* 
fancy, have been the principal objects of his ambition; and 
the increase of the capacity to pursue those inclinations which 
may one day place him in an honourable station in the scale 
of society^ 

The principal Poem in this little collection {Clifton Gfove) 
isf he fears, deficient in numbers and harmonious coherency 
of parts. It is, however, merely to be regarded as a descrip^ 
tion of a nocturnal ramble in that charming retreat, accom^ 
panied mth such reflections as the scene naturally suggested* 
It was written twelve months ago, when the author was in his 
sixteenth year.— The Miscellanies are some of them thepro^ 
ductions of a very early age. — Of the Odes, that " To an 
early Primrose^^ was written at thirteen — the others are of 
a later date: — The Sonnets are chi^y irregular ; they have, 
perhaps, no other claim to that specific denomination, thmi 
that they consist only of fourteen lines. 
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t^RBFACE. 

Such are the Poems towards which I entreat the lenity of 
the Public. The Critic will doubtless find in them much to 
condemn ; he may likewise possibly discover something to 
commend* Let him scan my faults with an indulgent eye, 
and in the work of that correction which J invite^ let him 
r&nember he is holding the iron Mace of Criticism over the 
JUmsy superstructure of a youth of seventeen , and^ remember" 
ing thaty may he forbear from crushif^^ by too much rigour^ 
the painted butterfly, whose transient colours may otherwise 
be capable of affording a moments innocent amusement. 

H. K. WHITE. 

NOTTINGHAM. 



. / 



TO MY LYBK 

ANODE. 

I. 

Thou simple Lyre ! — ^Thy music wild 
Has served to charm the w^ary hour. 
And many a lonely night has 'guil'd. 
When even pain has own'd and smird. 
Its fascinating power. 

II. 

Yet, oh my Lyre ! the busy crowd 
Will little heed thy simple tones : 
Them^ mightier minstrels harping krad 
Engross^-^and thou and I must shroud 
Where dark oblivion 'thrones. 

III. 

No hand^ thy diapason o'er. 

Well skiirdj I throw with sweep sublime ; 
For me^ no academic lore 
Has taught the solemn strain to pour, 

Or build the polish'd rhyme. 

IV. 

Yet thou to Syhan themes canst soar; 

Thou know'st to charm the woodland train : 
The rustic swains believe thy power 
Can hush the wild winds when tl^ey roar. 

And still the billowy main. 
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V. 
These honoux$; Lyre^ we yel may feeep^ 

I, still unknown, may live with thee. 
And gentle zephyr's wing will sweep 
Thy solemn string, where low 1 sleep. 

Beneath the alder tree. 

VI. 

This little dirge will please me more 
Than the full requiem's swelling peal ; 

I'd rather than that crowds should sigh 

For me, that from some kindred eye 
The trickling tear should steal. 

VII. 
Yet dear to me the wreath of bay, v • 

Perhaps from me debarr'd ; 
And dear to me the classic zone. 
Which, snatch'd from learning's labour'd throne. 

Adorns the accepted bard. 

VIIL 
And O ! if yet Hwere mine to dwell 

Where Cam or Isis winds along. 
Perchance, inspir'd with ardour chaste^ 
I yet might call the ear of taste 

To listen to my song. 

Oh ! then, my little friend, thy style 

rd change to happier lays. 
Oh ! then, the cloister'd gloqm^ should smile^ 
And through the long, the fretted aisle 

Should swell the note of praise. 



CLIFTON GROVM, 

A Sketch in Verse. 

■ • • • • • . .,.- 

Xo ! in the west^ fast fades the lingering lights 
And day's last vestige takes its silent flight. 
No more is heard the woodman's measur'd stroke 
Which, with the dawn, from yonder dingle broke; 
Mo Wiort, hoarse clamouring o'er the uplifted heady 
The crows assembling, seek their wind-rock'd bed ; 
Still'd is the village hum-^tbe woodland sounds 
Have ceas'd to echo o'er the dewy grounds. 
And general silence reigns, save when below. 
The murmuring Trent is scarcely heard to flow ; 
And save when, swung by 'nighted rustic late. 
Oft, on its hinge, rebounds the jarring gat6 : 
Or when the sheep bell, in the distant vale. 
Breathes its wild music on the downy gale. 

Now, when the rustic wears the social smile^ 
Releas'd from day and its attendant toil. 
And draws his household round their evening fire^ 
And tells the oft-told tales that never tire : 
Or where the town's blue turrets dimly rise. 
And manufacture taints the ambient skies. 
The pale mechanic leaves the labouring loom, 
The air*pent hold, the pestilential room. 
And rushes out, impatient to begin 
The stated course of customary sin : 
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Hovf, now my solitary way I bend 
Where solemn grot€s in awful state impen^^^ 
And cliffs, that boldly rise, above th^ plain^ 
Bespeak, blest Clifton I thy sublime domain. 
Here lonely wandering o'er the sylvan bower, 
I come to pass the meditative hour ; 
To bid awhile the strife of passion cease^ 
And woo the calms of solitude and peace. 
And ph ! thou sacred Power, who rear^st on high 
Thy leafy throne where waving poplars sigh ! 
Genius of woodland shades ! whose mild controul 
Steals with resistless witchery to the soul. 
Come with thy wonted ardour, and inspire 
My glowing bosom with thy hallowed fire. 
And thou too. Fancy, from thy starry sphere. 
Where to the hymning orbs thou lend'st thine ear^ 
Do thou descend, and bless my ravish'd sights , 
VeilM in soft visions of serene delight 
At thy command the gale that passes by 
Bears in its whispers mystic harmony. 
Thou wav'st thy wand, and lo! what forms appear! 
On the dark cloud what giant shap'es career! 
The ghosts of Ossian skim the misty vale. 
And hosts of Sylphids on the moon-beams sail. 

This gloomy alcove^ darkling to the sisht. 
Where meeting trees create eternal night ; 
Save, when from yonder stream, the sunny ray, 
Keflected gives a dubious gleam of day i 
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Recalls endearing to my alterM mind^ 
Times^ when beneath the boxen hedge reclin'd^ 
I watch'd the lapwing to her clamorous brood ; 
Or lur'd the robin to its scattered food ; 
Or woke with song the woodland echo wild. 
And at each gay response delighted smil'd. 
How oft, when childhood threw its golden ray 
Of gay romance o'er ^ery happy day. 
Here would I run^ a visionary boy. 
When the hoarse tempest shook the vaulted sky. 
And, fancy-led^ beheld the Almighty's form 
Sternly careering on the eddying storm ; 
And heard, while awe congeal'd my inmost soul. 
His voice terrific in the thunders roll.* 
With secret joy, I view'd with vivid glare 
The volley'd lightnings cleave the sullen air ; 
And, as the warring winds around revil'd. 
With awful pleasure big, — I heard and smiL'd. 
Belov'd remembrance ! — Memory which endears 
This silent spot to my advancing years. 
Here dwells eternal peace, eternal rest. 
In shades like these to live is to be blest. 
While Happiness evades the busy crowd. 
In rural coverts loves the maid to shroud. 
And thou too. Inspiration, whose wild flame 
Shoots with electric swiftness through the frame. 
Thou here dost love to sit with up-tum'd eye. 
And listen to the stream that murmurs by. 
The woods that wave, the grey-owl's silken flighty 
The mellow music of the listening night. 
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Congenial calms mor^ -welcome to my breast • 
Than maddening joy ih dazzling lostre drest. 
To Heaven my prayers^ my daily prayers^ I raise^ 
That ye may bless my unambitious days^ . 
Withdrawn^ remote^ from all the haunts of strife^ 
May trace with me the lowly vale of life. 
And when her banner Death shall o'er me wave^ 
May keep your peaceful vigils on my grave- 
Now as I rove, where wide the prospect grows, 
A livelier light upon my vision flows. 
No more above the embracing branches meet, 
No more the river gurgles at my feet. 
But seen ddbp, dowb tbe cliff's impending side. 
Through hanging vwods, now gleams its silver tide^ 
Dim is my up-land path, — across the Green 
Fantastic shadows fling, yet oft between 
The chequer'd glooms, the moon her chaste ray sheds. 
Where knots of blue-bells droop their graceful heads. 
And beds of violets blooming 'mid the trees. 
Load with waste fragrance the nocturnal breeze. 

Say, why does Man, while to his opening sight 
Each shrub presents a source of chaiste delight. 
And Nature bids for him her treasures flow. 
And gives to him alone his bliss to know. 
Why does he pant for Vice's deadly charms i 
Why clasp the syren Pleasure to his arms i 
And suck deep draughts of her voluptuous breath. 
Though fraught with ruin, infamy, and death i 
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Could be who thus to vile eajoyment. 
Know what calm joy from parer sources springs ; ; 
Could he bat feel how sweet, how free from strtfe> 
The harmless pleasureis of a harmless life. 
No more his soul would pant for joys impure. 
The deisidly chalice would no more allure. 
But the sweet portion he was wont to sip. 
Would turn to poison on his conscious. lip. . 

Fair Nature ! thee, in all thy varied charms. 
Fain would I clasp for ever in my arms : . 
Thine are the sweets which never, never sate, . 
Thine still remain through all the storms of &te. 
Thou^ not for me, 'twas Heaven's divine command 
To roll in acres of paternal land. 
Yet still my lot is blest, while I enjoy 
Thine opening beauties with a lover's eye. 

Happy is he; who, though the cup of bliss 
Has ever shunn'd him when he thought to kiss. 
Who, still in abject poverty or pain. 
Can count with pleasure what small joys remain : 
Though were his sight convey'd from zone to zone. 
He would not find one spot of ground his own. 
Yet, as he looks around^ he cries with glee. 
These bounding prospects all were made for me ; 
For me yon waving fields their burthen bear. 
For me yon labourer guides the shining share. 
While happy I jn id)e ease recline. 
And mark the glorious visions as they shine. 
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This is the chann^lyy sages often told^ 
Conrertiiig all it touches into golcL 
Content can sooth, where'er by fortune plac'd>: 
Can rear a garden in the desart waste. 

How lovely, from this hill's superior height. 
Spreads the wide view before my straining sight ! 
O'er many a varied mile of lengthening ground^ 
E'en to the blue-ridg'd hill's remotest bound. 
My ken is borne, while o'er my head serene 
The silver moon illumes the misty scene. 
Now shining clear, now darkening in tiie glade. 
In all the soft varieties of shade. 



Behind me, lo ! the peaceful hamlet lies. 
The drowsy god has seial'd the cotter's eyes. 
No more, where late the social faggot blaz'd^ 
The vacant peal resounds, by little rais'd ; 
But, lock'd in silence, o'er Arion's* star 
The slumbering Night rolls on her velvet car ; | 
The church-bell tolls, deep«sounding down .the glade> 
The solemn hour for walking spectres made ; 
The simple plough<*boy, wakening with the sounds 
Listens aghast, and turns him startled rounds 
Then stops his ears, and strives to close his eyes. 
Lest at the sound some grisly ghost should rise. 



«• » 



* The Constellation Delphinus. For authority for tiixs appeUattoDl^ 
vide Ovid's Fasti, B. »♦ 113. 
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Now eetisM the lodg^ the monitory toll^ 

Retarning silence stagnates in the soul ^ 

Save when^ disturb'd by dreams^ with wild affright/ 

The deep-mouthM mastiff bays the troubled pight ; 

Or where the village ale-house crowns the vale^ 

The creaking sign-post whistles to the gale. 

A little onward let me bead my way^ 

Where the moss'd seat invites the traveller's stay^ 

That spoty oh ! yet it is the very same ; 

That hawthorn gives it shade> and gave it name ; 

There yet the primrose opes its earliest blooiti^ 

There yet the violet sheds its first perfume> 

And in the branch that rears above the rest 

The robin unmolested builds its nest* 

Twas hercj when hope^ presiding o'er my breast^ 

In vivid colours every prospect drest ; 

*Twas here, reclining, I indulged her dreams, 

And lost the hour in visionary schemes. ' 

Here, as I press once more the ancient seat^ 

Why, bland deceiver ! not renew the cheat ? 

Say, can a few short yeats this change achieve. 

That thy illusions can no more deceive ! 

Time's sombrous tints have every view o'erspread. 

And thou too, gay Seducer ! art thm fled \ 

Though vain diy promise, ^nd the suite severe. 

Yet thou could'st guile Misfortune of her tear. 

And oft thy smiles across life's gloomy way, 

Conld throw a gleam of transitory day. 

How gay, in youth, the flattering future seems ; 

How sweet is manhood in the infant's dreams ; 

VOL. II. B 
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The dire mistake too soon is brought to light; 

And all is buried in redoubled night. 

Yet some can rise superior to the pain> ' ^ ... 

And ii> their breasts the charmer Hope ret^n t ' 

While others^ dead to feeKng, can efurvey, ' 

Unmov'd, their fairest prospects' fade away : ^ 

But yet a few there be, — too soon overcast ! 

Who shrink nnhappy from the advierse blast, i • v 

And woo the first bright gleam^ which breaki the giobtOj ' 

To gild the silent slumbers of the tomb.' 

So in these shades the early primrose bl6w$. 

Too soon deceivM by suns and melting ismiows: , ' > "*- 

So falls untimely :0n the desert waste. 

Its blossoms withering in the horfheirn> blast.' 



; i * ' ' f 1 
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Now pass'd whate'er the uplanfi hedghts display^ • • ' i v 
Down the steep cliflf I wind my devious way ; 
Oft rousing, as the rustling path i beat,' 
The timid hare from its accustom'dseat. c" 

And, oh ! how sweet this walk iot'erhiing with wood, ^ ' 'V 
That winds themargin of the solemn 'fio6d! ■" > - 
What rural objects steal upon the sight!' • •; :j.. i 

What rising viewe prolong the calm delight ! ^';ii.. f 

The brooklet branching from the silver Ti'ent, . ii hu\ 
The whispering birfch by every zephyr ben^ . - or.i 
The woody island>and the naked mead, ' / /.o'.\\ 
The lowly hut half hid in groves of reed, ■'{'»*; 

The rural wicket, and the rural stile,. . i: I'lij ^ 

And frequent interspers'd, the wooditiah's pile.' ;.^^>;; v/cU 






^"> 
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Above^ below, wher^^er I; Xnrtk my eyes. 
Rocks, waters, yifooia^ in grjand succession rise. 
High up the cliff th^ varied groves ascend. 
And mournful: liarcbeso'ef the. wave impends 
Around, what sounds, wl^at.i^sigip sounds, arise. 
What glimm'ring scenes .salute my rayisb'd.^ye^.! 
Soft sleep the waters on their pebbly bed. 
The woods wave gently, o^er my drooping bead. 
And, swelling slow, comes wafted on the wind, 
' Lorn Progne's note fron^ distant cppse behind^ .. 
Still, every ri3ing .scHind of calm, delight 
Stamps but the fearfid.silence of the night, 
Save when is heard, between each dreary re^. 
Discordant from. her solitary ne.^t. 
The owl, dull-screaming to. the wandering moon ; 
Now riding, cloud-wxapt, near her highest.^oq^ : 
Or when the wildrdiick,.southering, hither jride^,. , 
And plunges sullen in the .fiiouading tides« . 

How oft, in this.sequ^eic^d.sppfcj when, youth . 

Gave to each tale the holy. /grce. of truth, 

Hawe I long linger'd,. .while, the milk-maid sjung _ 

The tragic legend, tUl the woodland rung ! . 

That tale, so sad !, which> still to memory dear. 

From its sweet .source can call, the sacred tear, 

And (luird to rest stem Reason's harsh control) 

Steal its soft magic tp the passive soul. 

These hallow'd shades,- — the^e treesthat woo tlie wind, _ 

Recall its faintest feature^^to my mjnd. 
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The dire mistake too soon is brought to tight; ^ 

And all is buried in redoubled night. '''■.'■■''' 

Yet some can rise superior to the pa!n> ; ' ^ . . 

And ii^ their breasts the charmer Hope ret^n t • 
While others^ dead to feeKng, can efurvey, .'■.■■'>: 

Unmov'd^ their fairest prospects fade away : 

But yet a few there be, — too soon overcast ! 

Who shrink nnhappy from the adverse blast, • ^ 

And woo the first bright gleam^ which breaki the giobUDj ' 

To gild the silent slumbers of the tomb,' 

So in these shades the early primrose bl6w$. 

Too soon deceivM by suns and melting ismiows : 

So falls untimely ^on the desert waste, •> ' 

Its blossoms withering in the horfheto' blast. ' 
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Now pass'd whatever the upland hedghts display, 
Down the steep diflf I wind my devious way ; 
Oft rousing, as the justlibg path! beat,* 
The timid hare from its accustom'dseat. , 

And, oh ! how sweet this walk o^erhiing with wood. 
That winds themargin of the solemn 'fio6d! 
What rural objects steal upon the sight i- 
What rising viewe prolong the calm delight ! 
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The brooklet branching from 'the silver Ti'ent, : • Ii Ix. \ 
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The whispering bixch by every zephyr ben^ . 

The woody island, aind the naked miead, ' • » 

The lowly hut half hid in gix>veB of reed, 

The rural wicket, and the rural stile, . i. ! in ^ 

And frequent interspers'd, the wboditiah's pile. ;. ;: .^ //< 11 
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That blasted yew^ that mouldering walnut bare. 
Each bears mementos of the fated pair. * 

One eve, when Autumn loaded every breeze 
With the fairn honours of the mourning trees. 
The maiden waited at the accustomed bower. 
And waited long beyond the appointed hour. 
Yet Bateman came not ; — o'er the woodland drear^ 
Howling portentous, did the winds career ; 
And bleak and dismal on the leafless woods. 
The fitful rains rush'd down in sudden floods. 
The night was dark ; as, now-and-then, the galQ 
Paus'd for a moment^ — Margaret listen^d^ pale ; 
But through the covert to her anscious ear, 
No rustling footstep spoke her lover near. 
Strange fears now flU'd her breast,T-she knew not why. 
She sigh'd, aqd Bateman's natne was in e^ch sigh. 
She hears a. noise, — ^tis he — he comes at last ; 
— Alas ! 'twas but the gale which hurried past. 
But now she hears a quickening footstep sound, 
Ughtly it comes^ and nearer does it bound ; 
*Tis Bateman's self, — He springs into her arms, 
'TIS he that clasps, and chides her vain alarms* 
e *^ Yet why this silence ? — I have waited long, 
^* And the cold storm has yelFd the trees among. 
'^ And now thou'rt here my fears are fled— yet speak, 
*^ Why does the salt tear moisten on tby cheek \ 
'^ Say, what is wrong ?"— Now, through a parting cloudji 
Tlie pale moon peered from her tempestuous shroudji 
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And Bateman's face was seen ;^-*tWa8 deadly white^ 
And sorrow seem'd to sicken in his sight 

Oh, speak my love !" again the maid conjur'd. 
Why is thy heart in sullen woe immtir'd ?'^ 
He raised his head, and thrice essayed to tell. 
Thrice from his lips the unfinished accents fell ; 
When thus at last reluctantly he broke 
His boding silence, and the maid bespoke : 
^' Grieve not, my love, but ere the liaorn advance, 
^' I on these fields must cast my partkig glance ; 
^^ For three long years, by cruel fkte's cbmtnand, 
^' I go to languish 'in a foreign land. 
*' Oh, Margaret ! omens dircf have met my view, 
^' Say, when far distant, wilt thou bear me true ? 
'^ Should honours tenipt thee, and should riches fee, 
*' Wouldst thou forget tbine ardent vows to me, 
^' And, on the silken couch of wealth reclin'd, 
*^ Banish thy faithful Bateman from thy mind ?^ 

'^ Oh ! why,'' replies the maid, ^' my faith thus prove, 
^' Canst thou ! ah, canst thou, thefn suspect my love ! 
*^ Hear me, just God ! if from my traitorous heart, 
*^ My Bateman*s fond remembrance e'er shall part, 
'^ If, when he hail again his native shore, 
, " He finds his Margaret true to him no more, 
'' May fiends of hell, and every pcwer of dread, 
^^ Conjoin'd, then drag me from my perjured bed, 
'^ And hurl nie headlong down these awful steeps/ 
^^ To find deserved death in yonder deeps !"* 

♦, This part of the Trent is commonly called •* yAc Clifton Deeps,^^ 
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Thna^spAk^ tbQ.majd^ wd frqua her finger drew 

A gold^a ring^ and htoke it quick in two ; 

One half she in hei; lovely bosom hides^ 

The other trembling to her. love confides. 

'^ This bind the vow/' ^he said^ ^' this mysUc charm^ 

/^ No fiiture recantation qan disarmj 

'' The right vindiqtive does the fates involve, 

'^ No tears can move it;, no regrets dissolve." 

She ceas'd. The <deathrbird gave a dismal cry. 
The river moan'd,^the wild gale whistled by. 
And once again the lady of the night 
Behind a^h^yy cloud withdrew her light. 
Trembling, she yi^w'd these portents with dismay : 
But gei^ly Qateman liiss'd her fears away : 
Yet still he.fi^Jt concjealed a secret smart, 
StUl melaucboly bpdings fiU'd his heart. 

Whea to the d jst^nt la^d the youth was sped, 

A lonely life the moody maiden led. 

Still would sh^ trace each dear, each well-known walk. 

Still by the moonlight to her love would talk. 

And fancy, as she paced among the trees. 

She heard his whispers in the dying breeze. 

Thus two years glided on in silent grief; 

The third her bosom pwn'd the kind relief; 

Absence bad coord her love, — the impoverished flame 

Was dwindling fast, when lo ! the tempter came ; 

He ofier*4 wealth, and all the joys of life. 

And the weak maid, becwie another's wife i 
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Six guilty months had mark'd the false one's crime/ 
When Bateman haiPd once more his native dime. 
Sure of her constancy^ elate he came. 
The lovely partner of his soul to claim, 
liight was his heart, as up the well-known way 
He bent his steps— and all his thoughts were gay. 
Oh ! who can paint his agonising throes, 
Wheii on his ear the fatal news arose ! 
Chill'd with amazement, — senseless with the bloWj 
He stood a marble monument of woe ; 
Till call'd to all the horrors of despair. 
He smote his brow, and tore his horrent hair ; 
Then rush'd impetuous from the dreadiiil spot, 
And sought those scenes, (by memory ne'er forgot) 
Those scenes, the witness of their growing flame, r 
And now like witnesses of Margaret's shame. 
'Twas night — he sought the river's lonely shore. 
And trac'd again their former wanderings o'er, 
Mow on the bank in silent grief he stood. 
And gazed intently on the stealing flood, 
Beath in his mien and madness in his eye. 
He watch'd the waters as they murmur'd by ; 
Bade the base murderess tribmph o'er his grave-* 
Prepar'd to plunge into the whelming wave. 

« 

Yet still he stood irresolutely bent, 

lleligion sternly stay'd his rash intent. 

He knelt.— -Cool play'd upon his cheek the wind. 

And fann'd the fever of his maddening mind. 

The willows wav'd, the stream it sweetly swept;^ 

The paly moonbeam on its surface slept, 
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And ail was peace; — ^he felt the general calm 
CVer his rack'd bosom shed a genial balm : 
When casting far behind his streaming eye. 
He saw the Grove, — in fancy saw her lie, 
Hi$ Margaret, lull'd in Germain's* arms to rest. 
And all the demon rose within his breast. 
CoDvulsive now, he clench'd bis trembling hand. 
Cast his dark eye once more upon the land. 
Then, at one spring he spum'd the yielding bank. 
And in the calm deceitful current sank. 

Sad, on the solitude of night, the sound. 

Am in the stream he phing^d, was heard around : 

Then all was still'— 'the wave was rough no more. 

The river swept as sweetly as before. 

The willows wav^d, the moonbeam shone serene. 

And peace returning brooded o'er the scene. 

Now, see upon the peijur'd fair one hang 
Remorse's glooms and never-<?easing pang. 
Full well she knew, repentant now too late. 
She soon must bow beneath the stroke of fate. 
But, for the babe she bore beneath her breast. 
The offended God prolong'd her life unblest. 
But fast the fleeting moments roU'd away. 
And near, and nearer drew the dreaded day ; 
That day, foredoom'd to give her child the light. 
And hurl its mother to the shades of night. 

* Germaiu Is the traditionary name of her husband. 
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The hour arrived^ and from Jhe wretched wife 

The guiltless :baby struggled into life.--* 

As night drew on^ around her bed^ a band . 

Of friends and kindred kindly ;took their stand; 

In holy .prayer they pass'd the <^eeping time. 

Intent to expiate hex awful crime* 

Their prayeiB were fxaitless.r*-Aa .the midni^t camey 

A heavy sleep oppress'd each weary frame. . . 

In vain they strove against the o'eitwheln^ng load. 

Some power unseen their drowsy lids bestrode. 

They slept, till in the blushing eastern sky 

The blooming Morning oped her dewy eye; 

Then wakening wide they spughttlie ravished bed^ . 

But lo ! the. hapless Margaret was fled ; 

And never more the. weeping train were doom'd 

To view the.falsevone, in.the deeps.intomb'd. 

The neighbouring rustics told that in the night 
They heard such scream^i^ as froze them with afiright; 
And many an infant, at its mother's breast, . 
^Started dismayed, (from itis unthinking xest. 
And even now. Upon the heath forlorn. 
They shew the path down which the fair was bome^ 
By the fell demoDS, to the yawning wave. 
Her own, and murder'd lover^s, mutual grave. 

Such is the tale, so sad, to memory dear. 
Which oft in youth has charm'd my listening ear. 
That tale, which bade me find redoubled sweets 
In the drear silence of these dark retreats. 
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And even notr^^iiiilb welanctaoly power^ 
Adds a new plejalsmre to the ionely hour. 
'Mid all the chanms by>magi€ Nature given 
To this wild 8pot^ ^ this imbhiriary heaven, 
'WYlh donbte joy'^thnsiastlFancy leans 
On the attendant legend of the scenes. 
This sheds a faii^ Itietre on the floods^ 
And breathes a mellower gloom upon the woods ; 
This^ as the distant eataract swells around. 
Gives a romaiiti<; 'cadence to the sound ; 
This, and the deepening glen^ the alley green. 
The silver Btreani>- with sedgy tufts between. 
The massy rodc,^he wood-encompass'd leas. 
The broom^lad islands^ and the nodding trees. 
The lengthening vistft, dnd the present gloom. 
The verdant pathway breathing waste perfume ; ^ 
These are thy t^harms, the^joys which these impart 
Bind thee, blest Clifton i close around my heart. 

Dear Native Grove! wherever my;devious track. 
To thee will Memory lead the wanderer back. 
Whether in Arno'a polish'd vales I stray. 
Or where ^' Oswego's swamps" obstruct the day ; 
Or wander lone, where, wildering and wide. 
The tumbling torrent laves St Gothard's side ; 
Or by old Tejo's classic margent muse. 
Or stand entranc'd with Pyrenean views ; 

» 

Still, still to thee, where'er my footsteps roam. 
My heart shall point, and lead the wanderer home. 
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When Splendour offers^ and when Fame incitefl> 

I'll pause^ and think of all thy dear delights^ 

Reject the boon^ and^ wearied with the change. 

Renounce the wish which first induc'd to range ; 

Turn to these scenes, these well-known scenes once more. 

Trace once again old Trent's romantic shore. 

And, tir'd with worlds^ and all their busy ways. 

Here waste the little remnant of my days. 

But, if the Fates should this last wish deny. 

And doom me on some foreign shore to die ; 

Oh! should it please the world's superqal King, 

That weltering waves my funeral dirge shall sing ; 

Or that my corse should, on some desert strand, 

lie stretch'd beneath the Simoom's blasting hand ; 

Still, though unwept I find a stranger tomb. 

My sprite shall wander through this favourite gloom^. 

Ride on the wind that sweeps the leafless grove. 

Sigh on the wood-blast of the dark alcove^ 

Sit, a lorn spectre, on yon well-known grave. 

And mix its moahings with the desert wave« 
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X HB night it was stilly and the moon it shone 

Serenely on the sea^ 
And the waves at the foot of the rifted rock 
They murmnr^d pleasantly'. 

When Gondoline roam'd along the shorey 

A maiden full fair to the sight ; 
Though love had made bleak the tose on her cheek. 

And turn'd it to deadly white. 

Her thoughts they were drear, and the silent tear 

It fiird her faint blue eye. 
As oft she heard, in Fancy's ear. 

Her Bertrand's dying sigh. 

Her Bertrand was the bravest youth 

Of all our good King's men. 
And he was gone to the Holy Land 

To fight the Saracen. 
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Ahd many a month bad pass'd away. 

And many a rolling year. 
But nothing the maid from Palestine 

Could of her lover hear. 

Full oft she vainly tried to pierce 

The Ocean's misty face ; 
Full oft she thought her lover's, bark 

She on the wave could trace. 

And every night she placed a light 
In the high rock's lonely tower. 

To guide her lover to the land. 

Should the murky tempest lower. 

But now despair had seiz'd her breast. 

And sunken in her eye : 
'' Oh ! tell me but if Bertrand live, 

'^ And I in peace will die." 

She wandered o er the lonely shore. 

The Curlew scream'd above. 
She heard the scream with a sickening heart 

Much boding of her love. 

Yet still she kept her lonely way^ 

And this was all her cry, 
" Oh ! tell me but if Bertrand live, 

^' And I in peace shall die." 
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m sta^ eatne to a kdrriUe rii^ 
|1 ia the r6ck^«: hard ni^e; 

and bhuited oak overspread 
le eliTeni yawning widew 

mdant Ircmf hs.dinnal top. 
le deadljr nightshade hvng> 

iloek aid the acofiite 
>f osa the moAth were flung. 
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withui iMt daerk and diear. 
id all without was cahn, 
bdoline eiotiered^ her soul npheU 

some deepr'irbrkiiig charm. 

she etiter^d thft eayem' wide, 
moonbeaii gleamed pale^ 
saw a snake on the craggy rock^ 
^luBg by. its diiny tail. 

it slipped^ .and she stood agh^st^ 
trod on a bloated toad \ 
upheld by the stevet charm^ 
kept npoa her 



upon her frozen ear 
rsterious sounds arolie^ 
the moimtain^s piny U^^ 

blustering north wind bkms. 
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Ahd many a month bad pass'd away. 

And many a rolling year. 
But nothing the maid from Palestine 

Could of her lover hear. 

Full oft she vainly tried to pierce 

The Ocean's misty face ; 
Full oft she thought her lover^s. bark 

She on the wave could trace. 

And every night she placed a light 
In the high rock's lonely tower. 

To guide her lover to the land. 

Should the murky tempest lower. 

But now despair had seiz'd her breast. 

And sunken in her eye : 
'' Oh ! tell me but if Bertrand live, 

'^ And I in peace will die.'' 

She wandered o er the lonely shore. 

The Curlew scream'd above. 
She heard the scream with a sickening heart 

Much boding of her love. 
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Yet still she kept her lonely ^ay^ 

And this was all her cry, 
'^ Oh ! tell me but if Bertrand live. 

^' And I in peace shall die." 



And now sta^ eelne to a kdrrihle ri^ 

All in the rodd-t hard ni^e; 
A bleak and bhuited oak overspread 

The eliTeni yawning widew 

And pendant firom hs.diimal top; 

The deadly nightshade hvng^ 
the hemlock ai^ the acbfiite 

Across the moAth were flnng. 

And all within #as dafk and diear^ 

And all without was calm> 
Vet Gondoline entered^ her sonl npheM 

By some deepwiorkiiig chanin. 

And> as she eMer'd thft cayem' wide. 
The moonbeaiki gleamed pal^ 

And she saw a snake <m the craggy rock^ 
It clung by its diicny tail. 

Her foot it slipped^ and she stood aghAst> 
She trod on a bloated toad J 

Yet stilly upheld by the stevet charm^ 
She kept upon her roaids^ 

And now lipon her frozen ear 

Mysterious sounds arblie^ 
So, on the mountain's piny tc^^ 

The blustering north wind blows. 
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Then furioud peals of laughter^ loud 

Were beard with thuiukring sounds 

Till they died away in soft decay, • > - 
Low whispering o'er the ground,^ 

Yet still the maideh onward wettt. 
The charcii yet onward led, 

Though each big glaring ball of sight 
Seem'd bursting from her'head.. 

But now a pale blue light she saw. 

It from a distance came. 
She followed^ till upon her sight. 

Burst full a flood of flame. 

She stood appall'd ; yet still the charm 

Upheld her sinking soul. 
Yet each bent knee the other smote. 

And each wild pye did roll. 

And siteh a sight as she saw there. 

No mortal saw before. 
And such a sight as she saw there. 

No mortal shall see more. 

A burning cauldron stood in the midst. 
The flame was fierce and high. 

And all the cave so wide and long. 
Was plainly seen thereby* ' 
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And she told how, in the shapo o' the wibd^ 

As manfully it ro^ar^d, 
She twisted her hand in ihe infant's haiir 

Aild ihrew it 6ye]rboard. 

And to have lefeen the iuother's p^|^, 

Twas a glorioiis Sight to We ; 
The crew could scarciely hold her down 

From jumping in the sea* 

The hag held a lock of the hair in het liaM, 

And it was soft and fair. 
It must have been a lovely child. 

To have had such lovely hair. 

And she said, the father in his arms 

He held his sickly son. 
And his dying throes they fast arose. 

His pains were nearly done* 

And she throttled the youth with her sinewy hands. 

And his face grew deadly blue : 
And his father he tore his thin grey hair. 

And kiss'd the livid hue. 

And then she told, how she bored a hole 

In the bark, and it &iTd away ; 
And Hwas rare to hear, how some did swear. 

And some did vow and pray. 
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She call'd around the winged wmdij, 

And raised a devilisli ront ; 
And she langh'd so loud^ the peak were heard 

Full fiftec;n leajgqes about. 



She said there was a little bafk 

Upon the roarins; wave^ 
And there was a woman there who'd been 

To see her husband's, grave* 

And she had got a child .in her arms. 

It was her only child. 
And oft its little infiknt pranks 

_ ^ 

Her heavy heart beguird. 

And there was too. in that saijie bark^ 

A father and his. son : 
The lad was sickly, and the sire 

Was old and woe-betrone. 

And when the tempest waxed strong. 

And the bark could no more it ^ide. 

She said it was jovial fun to bear 
How the poor devils cried. 

The mother clasp'd her orphan child 
Unto her breast,, and. wept ; 

And sweetly folded in her arms 
The careless baby slept. 
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And she told how, in the shape o' the wihd^ 

As manfully it roared, 
tShi twiikled her hand in the infaiit's hair 

Aa6, ^rew it ovdrboard. 

And to have lefeen the mother's pibj^, 

^was a glorioiis Sight to sde ; 
The crew could scarcely hold her down 

From jumping in the sea* 

The hag held a lock of the hair in hex hUxiA, 

And it was soft and fair. 
It must have been a lovely child. 

To have had such lovely hair. 

And she said, the fa^er in his arms 

He held his sickly son. 
And his dying throes they fast arose. 

His pains were nearly done. 

And she throttled the youth with her sinewy hands. 

And his face grew deadly blue : 
And his father he tore his thiin grey hair. 

And kiss'd the livid hue. 

And then she told, how she bored a hole 
In the bark, and it iXTd awJEty ; 

« 

And Hwas rare to hear, how some did swear. 
And some did vow and pray. 






The man and woman they soon were dead^ t 
I'he sailors their strength did urge ; 

But the billows that beat (Were theiir winding-shee^ 
And the winds sung their funeral dirge. • 



She threw the infant's hair in the fire. 
The red flame flamed high. 

And round about the cauldron stout 
They danced right merrily.. , 
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The second begun ; she said she had done 

The task that Queen Hecat' had set her, 

« . ■ . . . 

And that the devil, the father of evil. 
Had never accomplisVd a better 

She said, there was an aged woman 

And she had a daughter fair. 
Whose evil habits fiUM her heart 

With misery and care« 

The daughter.had a paramour, 

A wicked man was he, ' 
And oft th^ woman him against 

Did murmur grievouply. 

And the hag had worked the daughter up 

To murder her old mother. 
That then she might seize on all her goods. 

And wanton with her lovcn 
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And one night as the old Woman 
Was sick and ill in bed. 

And pondering sorely on the life 
Her wicked daughter»led. 
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She heard her footstef^ on the flbor>> I ./ > :i 

And she rais'd her pallid head,. > .:. . i , ■ , 

And she saw her.dadgbter^ with a knife, . : . . 
Approaching to her bed. :..;.. i 
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And said, My child, Fm^verv illj ■-, 
I have not long to live, 

Kow kiss iny cheek, that ere I die 
Thy sins I inayforglTeJ 



And the murderess bent to kiss her cheek,. 

And she lifted the sharp bright koife. 
And the mother saw. her fell. intent. 

And hard she begg*d for life. ... 

But prayers would nothing her avail, fv 
And she scream'd aloud with fear. 

But the house was lone, and the piercing screams 
Could reach no human ear. .1 

And though that she waa sick, and old. 
She struggled hard, and fought ; 

The murderess cut three .fingers through 
Ere she could reach her throat* 
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And the hag she held the £nge£Biiip> 
The skin was manglisd sore. 

And they all agreed a nohler dead / 
Was never done before. • 

And she threw the^iigeri m- dps ^Am/ 
The red flame flamed ^hjgfa> 

And round aboat the iCaiil^BCIn jtoht 
They danced right iamd/j^ * 

The third arose : She said sb^d \mxx, 

To Holy Palestine ; 
And seen more blood ininle short d^gr^ 

Than they had all see]Ei ;m %vut^ 

liTow Gondcdine, with fearfiilisteps^ 
Drew nearer to the tone^ 

jPor much she drecldedinofw to lieaf 
^er hapless lov%^6iiadi€u 

The hag related then the qpHcnrtI 

Of that eVistttfttl day^ ^ 
When <m the well^ccntesied fldd 

Fall fifteen thousand ki^. > 

She said^ that jttie in thuman gore 
Above the knees did wade^ 

And that no ttangne could truly tett 
The tricks sbe «bere had ffanyU, 
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There was a ^U&Ht^feaftiHr'd ydMrft^ 

Who like a hero feught ; 
He kiss'd &bracd[i?t cm his Wrist, 

And every daagcfr sou^blU 

A^ itt a ^vttOal'* |*ilrll> dMgftis^/ 
Unto the knight «tfil3 lUte^, 

And tells him she ftofia lBif«aSii cbtaal&i, 
And brmgs unwelcome n^^. 

That three 6ay% eire ^ihe had ^mbA^k'd^ 
His love had'^ven her hand 

Unto a wealthy ThllEfe ;-^and thougftft 
Him dead vk holy Ittnd. 

And to have seen how he did wridi^ 
When this her tale ^e tQld> 

It would have made a irizard's hltkiA 
Within his heart run cold. 

Then fierce he Jputr^ 4ii8 witfrior 'Meled> 
And sought the battfe's bedc 

And soouy aH mangled o'er ^with wounds^ 
He on the cold tiitf bled. 

And from his smoking corsie dhe tore 
His head, half dove fti fMo, 

She ceas'd, and from b^h^ath her glEuflb 
The bloody trophy drew. 
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The eyes were starting frpm th^uc socks^ . 

The mouth it ghastly grlDo'd^ 
And there was a gash across the brow^ vt (. i. 

The scalp was nearly skinn'^n > » ^^ 
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Twas Bbrtrand's Head ! I With a'terriJbleiscireftiQ^ 
The maiden gave a spring,, .,\ ; .;., ;,i»i : 

And from her r(eaj;rul hiding place • -. u . i > .1/ 
She fell into the ring. . .. . j . . . / 

The lights they 6ed^^ — th^e .qauldrop siink^ : . . 

Deep thunders sboiok the dome^. .; 
And hollow peals of laughter came 

Resounding through the gloom. 



Insensible the maiden lay*^ . 

Upon the hellish ground : 
And still mysterious sounds were heard 

At intervs^ls around* 



She woke,— she ^alf fM'ose,— and^wild^ 

She cast a horrid glare. 
The sounds had ceas'd, the lights had fled^ 

And all was stillness there. 

And through an awning in the rock. 
The moon it sweetly shone. 

And shew'd a river in the cave 
Which dismally did moan. 
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Of these 8tapendoi|9 ifrorlds ! Aliqj^hjj GocI ! 
Thoa^ the clrea4 author of ibeise w(md>ou8 worjcs. ! 
Say^ canst thou cast on n^e, poarpf^siog worm^ 
One look of kind benevolence f — *Tbou canst : 
For thou art fu|l of ujoiver^ail lpTe> 
And in thy boundless goodness wilt iippairt 
Thy beams as well to me as to the proud. 
The pageant insects of a gUttexiiig hpur. 

Oh ! when reflecting on theae traths sublime. 
How insignificant do all the joys, 
The^g^udesj ami hanourf of the world appear J 
How vain ambition ! — Why has my wakeful lamp 
Oatwatch'd the slow-pac'd night ?— Why on the page, 
Tbc^ schooIman^s laboured page, have I emplo/d 
The hours devoted by the world to rest. 
And needful to recruit exhausted nature \ 
Say, can the voice of narrow Fame repay 
The loas of health ? or can the hope of glory 
Lend a new throb unto my languid heart. 
Cool, even now, my feverish aching brow. 
Relume the fires of this deep-sunken eye. 
Or paint new cpfp^rs on this pallid cheek f 

Say, foolish, ppf—*cai|i that unbodied fame. 

For which tbpif blurterest health and happinesi!^ 

Say, can it ^fif^^^ tit^e slumbers of t)ie ^aye \ 

Give a new zest to bliss, or qbsfse the p^gf 

Of everlasting pi^tdsbtpent condign ? . 

Alas ! hfliy^viffl ar? n[ioft;a} ffian> ^csiir^ ! 

8 
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Too vast, too boundless for OiUr nairow mind, 

Warp'd with low prejndiid^s, to iafdld^ 

And sagely comprehend, lliencie bi^lsr soaHtig;^ 

Through ye I raise my solemn thoughts to HUtk, 

The mighty Founder of this wond'rous maze. 

The great Creator! Him! who iioW suijlimie. 

Wrapt in the solitary amplitude 

OF boundless space, above the roUii^g WjAieirels 

Sitii on bis silent throne^ and meditates. 

The angelic hosts^ in their inferior VltASf^, 
Hymn to the golden haTf^s his pmise sublimf^. 
Repeating loud^ '' The Lord our <7od isgreat,^ 
In varied harmonies. — ^The glorious sounds 
Roll o'er the air serene<— The ^olian spheres^ 
Harping along their viewless, beuadaries. 
Catch the full note^ and cry, '' The Lord is great/^ 
Responding to the Seraphim.^— O'er all. 
Prom orb to orb^ to the remotest verge 
Of the treated worlds the soiltid is botne. 
Till the whole universie i^ fuU of Him. 

Oh ! 'tis this heavenly hkhhoiky ^ich nailr 
In fancy strikes upon my iisrening ear^ 
And thrills my inmost toul. It bids ni& smSte 
On the vain world, and ^1 its biistiing clir^s. 
And giveJB a shadowy griinps^ of future bHiss* 

Oh ! what is man/ When At ambidoif il hei^t^ 
What even are kin^. wh^WUciiOed itk iikt ac^i 
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Of these stapendoto worlds ! Alo^hjj God ! 
Thoa^ the drea4 author of tbeise woi^dVous works ! 
Say, canst thou cast on n^e, poor pf^siog worm^r 
One look of kind benevoten^^ f— Tbpu canst : 
For thou art full of uiiiyer^ail IpTe, 
And in thy boundless goodness will; iippart 
Thy beams as well to me as to the proud. 
The pageant insects of a gUttejdog hgur. 

Oh ! when reflecting on these traths sublime. 

How insignificant do all the joys, 

The.g^iide^j and honour^ of the world appear ! 

How vain ambition ! — Why. has my wakeful lamp 

Ontwatch'd the slow-pac'd night i — Why on the page. 

The; schoolman^s laboured page, have I emplo/d 

The hours devoted by the world to rest. 

And needful to recruit exhausted nature i 

Say, can the voice of narrow Fame repay 

The loss of health i or cim the hope of glory 

Lend a new throb unto my languid heart. 

Cool, even now, my feverish aching brow. 

Relume the fires of this deep-sunken eye. 

Or paint new cpfpqrs on this pallid cheek f 

Say, foolif^ ppt— *can that unbodied fame. 
For which tbpif bfurterest health and happinesi!^ 
Say, can i^ i;qQ^, tit^e slumbers of t)ie ^aye I 
Give a new zest to bliss, pr c^sfse the p^gf 
Of everlasting pi^tdsbu^ent condign ? . 

Alas! h^^yf^ fn; n!M)f*M:?n§n> 4^^^ 

8 
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Too vast, too boucdlew for our nairow miocl, 

Warp'd witb low prejodices, to iafold. 

And sagely compreheod. Ibence bigher soaribg^ 

Through je I raise my totemn ttiooghts to HiiD( 

The mighty Foooder of this woDd'roas maze. 

The great Creator! Him! who now sublime. 

Wrapt ia the soltUry amplitude 

or houndless space, above the rolling Apheres 

Sits on his sileot throoe, and meditates. 

The aDgelic hosts, ia their inferior Hearen, 
Hymn to the golden harps bis praise sabliifte. 
Repeating loud, " The Lord our God is great,' 
In varied harmonies.— -The ghirious sounds 
Roll e'er the air serene — The ^olian spheres. 
Harping along their viewless boundaries. 
Catch the full note, and cry, " The Lord is grea^* 
Responding to the Seraphim. — O'er all. 
From orb to orb, to the remotest verge 
Of the created world, the toiAid is borne. 
Till the whole universe is Tull of HiH. 

Oh ! 'Us this heavenly hanjuony which doH* 
In fancy strikes upon my lisfening ear. 
And thrills my inmost soul. It bids nib unQi 
On the vain world, and all its btutiiag'cfurt^ 

And givea a shadowy gliiupie of future liKisA. 



Oh ! what is man, whea *t Ambition'^ height. 
What even are kings, vbeaiialanced ia the scalj 
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Of tbae stnpeadom worlds! AIii>igh^ God 1 
Thou, the dread author of Uiese wond'roiu works ! 
Say, canst thon cast on me, poor passing worm. 
One look of kind benevolence i — Tboa canst : 
For tboa art full of uniTen^ lore. 
And in thy bonndless goodness wilt impart 
Thy beams as well to me as to the proud. 
The pageant insects of a glitteriqg hour. 

Oh! when reflecting on these buths sublime. 

How insignificant do all thn joys. 

The grades, aq^ hononr* of the world appear ! 

How vain ambition ! — Why bas my wakefdl lamp 

Ontwstch'd the slow-pac'd night?— Why on the page. 

The schoolman's labour'd page, have I emplo^d 

Tbe hours devoted by the world to rest, 

Aad oeedfal to recruit exhanited nature f 

Say, can the voice of narrow fame repay 

^e loas of health i or cim the hope of glory 

^«iul a new throb unto my languid heart, 

Cool, even now, my feverish aching brow, 

Relnme the fires of this deep-snnken eye, 

Ot paint new c<f)otirs on this pallid cheek t 

Say, feajljf^,f)fi»-^<^ that oobodied fame. 
For which tibpi) barterest health and happiness 
Say, can it ^oth. the slumbers of the grave i 
Give a new zest to bliss, or chase the pangf 
Of everlasting punishment condign f 

M-l how v«jn are morta] man's desire^l , ,' 
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How fruitless his pursaits ! Eternal God! ' 
Guide thoa'my footsteps in the way' of truth. 
And oh ! assist cbe so to liv6' on earth, - 
That I may die in peace, and claim a place 
In thy high dwelling. — Allbut this is folly^ 
The vain illusions of deceitful life. 
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SUFFOSEDTO BE SPOKEl^fiV A toVEk^'Af'Ttt£bRlLVJBfb)^^l9[IS ' - 

^ ' MISTRESS.-' ' ",:'?('••• -. ; • v. I, 

' Occasioned by a Situation in a Romance. 

Mary, the moon is sfee'pidg bh'thy grave, ' ' ^ * " * '' ' 
And on the turf thy Wier skd'i^ kneding, *''•''' ' / 
The big tear in his ^ye.— Mkry^'kWake, "' ' ' ' ' '^ -'^ - '' 
From thy dark house afise; add bliess his ^ight '^ ^''*- * ' 
On the pale mooftbeaiti gliding. Soft, andlbW/ *■' ^'• 
Pour on the silver ear of Higlit thy tale, '"' ' '- ' ' 
Thy whisper'd tale of comfort and of loV6/ 
To sooth thy Edward's lorn, distracted soiil,' 
And chear his breaking heart. — Come, as thou didst. 
When o'er the barren m66r^ the night-Wi'ntf hbivPcI;''' ' 
And the deep tfeunders^i^hbBk' 'the ebon ffirdtie* ^' 
Ofthe startled night^- 6 r^fien, as loW^rfeiaiifi^^ ^' 

I hsten'd sadly to the dismal ktbrtt, ^^ ' ' "'■ 
Thou on the lambent li.^btaidgs wild barefeHng ' ' ' 
Didst strike my moody'^/e'j^i^aead 'pite'tVo'ti wert,' ' 
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Yet passing lovely .-^Thou didat'sioGiile upon me. 
And ob ! thy voice it rose so mnsic^^ 
Betwixt the hollow pauses of the storin,' 
That at the soiind the winds forgot to rave. 
And the stem demon of the tempest, charm'd, 

ing throne to still repose, - 

Lock'd in the arms of silence. 

Spirit of her ! 
My only love !^—0 ! tlow again arise,' 
And let once more thine aeiy Accents fell ' 
Soft on my listening ear. The night is calm. 
The gloomy willows wave in sinking cadence 
With the stream that sweeps below. Divinely swelling 
On the still air, the distant waterfall 
Mingles its melody; — and, higb above. 
The pensive empress of the solemn night. 
Fitful, emerging from the rapid clouds. 
Shews her chaste face in the meridian sky. 
No wicked elves upon the Warlock'hnoU 
Dare now assemble at their mystic revels ; 
It is a night, when from their primrose beds. 
The gentle ghosts of injur'd innocents 
Are known to rise, and wander dn the breeze. 
Or take their stand by the oppressor's couch. 
And strike gnm terror to his guilty soul. 
The spirit of iny love might now awake. 
And hold its customed converse. 

Mary, lo; 
Thy Edward kneels upon Ihy verdant grave, ' * 
And calls upon thy name.— ^The breeise that bl6ws 
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On his wan cheek will soon sweep #ver him 
In solemn musie^ a funereal ^irge^^ / 
Wild and most sonrowfuU— His cheek is pale. 
The worm that prey'd upo^ thy yputhful blopm^ 
It canker'd green on his. — Now l^i^tbe standsj^ 
The ghost of what he wa8;» and th^ cold dew 
Which bathes his aching temples giv^^ sure omeif 
Of speedy dissDlutioQ*^!': — Mary, soon 
Thy love will lay his pallid cheek to tlniiej 
jflLnd sweetly will -he sleep with ; thee k^ de^tb. 



Yot bid rae^ Ned, desoribe the plape- 
Where I, ope of the r^jming race. 
Pursue mj( s^dies con qmore^ 
And wanton with* Ijbe npise in gloiy. 

Well, fig^ffs to jqpr senses straight, 
Upon the hojise's tqpoiost height, 
A closet, just six feet by four^ 
>, With whit^-wq^h'd walls, and plaster flpoar. 
So noble large, 'tis scarcely abl^ 
Ta admit a single chair and table : 
And (lest the mu3e should die with cold) 
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So wonderoua small^ Hwoald mndi it poM 
To melt the ice-drop on one's nose j 
And yet so big^ it covers o'er 
Toll half the spacious room and more. 

A window vainly stufTd about^ 
To keep November's breezes outj 
So crazy^ that the panes proclaim. 
That soon they mean to leave the frame* 

IM^y furniture I sure may crack — 

A broken chair without a back ; 

A table, wanting just two legs. 

One end sustain'd by wooden pegs ; 

A desk— of that I am not fervent. 

The work of, sir, your bumble servant ; 

(Who, though I say % am no such fumbler) 

A glass-decanter and a tumbler. 

From which my night-parch'd throat I lave. 

Luxurious, with the limpid wave. 

A chest of drawers, iu antique sections. 

And saw'd by me in all directions ; 

So small^ sio that whoever views' 'em. 

Swears nothing but a doll could use 'em. 

To these, if you will add a store 

Of oddities upon the floor, 

A pair of globes, electric balls. 

Scales, quadranCsy prisms and cobler's awls. 

And crowds of books, on rotten shelves. 

Octavos, folios, quartos, twelves ; 
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I thinfcj dpar liTed, you <roriou»4dog, « ...i>./ v; ': 

You'll have my earthly oaUjegue* : i <>.-C 

But stay, — I nearly had i^ out . 

My bellow« destitute of snout ; . .< /I 

And on the walls, — Good Heavens ! why there 

I've such a load of pveeieus wate^ 

Of heads, and ooinsj and ^lilver nedal% 

And organ w^ika, and brob^ pedak, - 

(For I was once a buildiiig MUSiCj 

Though soon of that employ I grew sick) 

And skeletons of laws wbioh «(hoot 

All out of one prittoisdial root ; > 

That you, at such.a sight, woqld swear • 

Confusion's self hfid settled there* 

There stands, >.ii0t t^ a broken ^phere^ 

A Cicero without an ear, 

A neck^'^D <whioh, by logic good, 

I know for sure $,kesudjonce stood.; 

But who it was the able iniatter 

Had moulded in the miaiic plaster^ 

Whether 'twas Pope, or Cok^, or Bum^ 

I never yet could justly learn : 

But knowing well, that any head 

Is made to answer £ar the dead, 

("And sculptors first their faces frame^ 

And after pitch upon. a name. 

Nor think it ought of a misnomer 

To christen Chaucer's busto Homer, 

Because they both have beards, which yon know^ 

Will mark them weU from Joap, aad Jum,) 
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The green sod soon upon my breast will lie^ 
And soft and sound will be my peaceful sleepk 

Go thou and pluck the r^ttK while they bloom— 
My hopes lie buried in the silent tomb* 



i ' '• 



SONNET (V* 

Supposed to^ bd written tby the unhtfppy Poet fiennoflyi in a ^tonii , 
whife on baaid a Sfilphi Md M^fedt^^s Service. 

Lo ! o'er the welkin the tempestuous cloisda 
Successive Ay, and the loud-ptping wind 

Rocks the poor sea-boy on the dripping sbrovdd^ 
While the pale pilots Ver the heliti rcclin'd, 

Hsfs to the chahgtfnl stcnrm } . and mi b^ jlliet 
His wakeful task, be oft betbinks faiin sad. 
Of wife, and little home, and chubby lad. 

And the half*straDgled tem bedews Im eye»f 

I, on the deck, miisi»g wn them^ forknm. 

View the drear tempest, and the yawning deep. 
Nought dreading in the green sea's caves to sleep. 

For not for me shall wife or children mourn. 

And the wild winds will ring my funeral knell. 

Sweetly, as solemn peal of pious passing-bell. 
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TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire ! 
Whose modest form^ so delicately fine. 

Was nurs'd in whirling storms> 

And cradled m the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter's fwayj 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 

Thee on this bank he threw ' ^ 

To mark his victory* 
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In this low vale, the promise of the year. 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale. 

Unnoticed, and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 

So Virtue blooms, brought forth amid the stolrmt 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head. 

Obscure and unobserved ; 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows. 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 
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SONNET VI.= 



BY CAFBL L07FT, BSQ. 



• * 
t 



Sonnet was addressed to the Author ofthu Voliime». and was oo* 
CBsioned by several little Qoatorzainfi, misfionierf>d Sonn«t8. which tio 
poUished in the Monthly Mirror. He begs leave to return his thanks 
to the much respected Writer, for the permission so politely gianfed 
to insert it here^ and for the good opinion he has beeB pleased to ei^ 
press of his productiona. 



Yb, whose aspirings court the muse of lays^ 
^* Severest of those orders which belongs 
** Distinct and separate^ to Delphic song/* 
Why shun the Sonnet's undulating maze i 
And why its n^me boast of Petrarchian days, 

AssumCj its rules disowned i whom from the throng 
The muse selects^ their ear the charm obeys 
Of its foil hannony : — they fear to wrong 
The Sonnet, by adorning with a name 

Of that distinguished importj lays, though sweety 
Yet not in magic texture taught to meet 
Of that so varied and peculiar frame. 
O think ! to vindicate its genuine praise 
Those it beseems^ whose Lyre a favouring impulse sways. 
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While on the rock I tnark the browsing goat^ 

List to the mountaiii /^r^eat's distant noise^ 
Or the hoarse bitteriTs sohtary note^ 

I shall not want the world's deUisive joys ; 
But with my little scrip, nay book, my lyre. 

Shall think my lot cotn^Ute, hor covet more ; 
And when, with time, shall wane the vital fire^ 

ril raise my pillow on the desert shore. 
And lay ilte down to rest whl^tti the wild wate 
Shall make sweet muMC b^et toy teWly gt;**e. 



^ ■ J ^ J 1* M. 
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sONN&r in.» 

Supposed tp have been addr^sed by a Female Lunadc to a I^/^ 

JiADT, thou weepest for d^ M^»c's woe. 

And thou art fiiir, and ttiott, like Hie, tirt young ; 
Oh may thy bosom nevfer, Yievet know 

Tlie pangs With w^i^ my Wi^tched heart is W]^li|;. 
I had a mother once— A brother too— 

(Beneath yon yew my ftther rests his h^ad :) 
I had a lover once, — and kind, and true. 

But mother, brother, lover, all are fled \ 
Yet, whence the tear which dims thy lovely eye ? 

Oh! gentle lady — not for me thus weep, 

« This Qaa|x>rzaiB had its iis^ from to elegant Sonnet, ^ oodasloned 
by seeing a young Female Lunatk^^*^ wrktejl by lifrs Lotft, and pUblisbed 
i^ the Monthly Mirror. 
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The green sod soon upon my breast will lie^ 
And soft and sound will be my peaceful sleeps 

Qo thou and pluck the ro8C»,frhile they bloom— 
My hopes lie buried in the silent tomb* 
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SONNET W. . 

Supposed to tk! written by the un)itfp{»y Poet fieanody» in a dtonii 
while on bo«M IV Sfiipkr lti!i Bfiyesifi^s SefVi(:e. 

Jjo I o'er the welkin the tempestuous cloikla 
Successive fly^ and the knid-ptping wind 

Rocks the poor sea-boj on the dripping tknomdi. 
While the pale pilot, Ver the heiiri FCcUn'd, 

lists to the chahgt ful sti»rm i . and Bm h# jiUes. 
His wakeful task, he oft belbiiilis ititk aeid. 
Of wife, and little home, and chubby lad. 

And the half-strangled tenx bedewa Ua eyea; 

I^ on the deck, BMisiBg rar tfaemeb forlorn. 

View the drear tempest, and the yawning deep. 
Nought dreading in the green sea's caves to sleep. 

For not for me shall wife or children mourn. 

And the wild winds will ring my funeral knell. 

Sweetly, as solemn peal of pious passing-bell. 
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SONNET V. 



THE WINTER TRAYBLLEE. 



God help thee. Traveller, on thy journey far ; 
The wind is bitter keen, — ^the snow o'erlays 
The hidden pits, and dangerous hollow ways. 
And darkness will involve thee. — ^No kind star 
To-night will guide thee. Traveller, — and the war 
Of winds and elements on thy head will break. 
And in thy agonizing ear the shriek 
Of spirits howling on their stormy car. 
Will often ring appalling — ^I portend 
A dismal nighty — and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee will fill my head. 
And him, who rides where wind and waves contend^ 
And strives, rude cradled on the seas, to guide 
His lonely bark through the tempestuous tide. 
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SONNET Vl^ 



BY CAPBL horrr, bsq. 
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Thu Sonnet was addressed to the Author oftfaisVdiimey.aBd Wat oo- 
GBskmed by several little Quatorzuns, misnoroerMl Sonnetg, which tie 
pahlished in the Monthly Mirror. He begs leave to return his thanks 
to the much respected Writer, for the permission ao politely gnnled 
to insert it here, and for the good opinion he has been pLeased to ex- 
press of his productions. 
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Ybj whose aspirings court the muse of lays^ 
^^ Severest of those orders which belong, 
^' Distinct and separate, to Delphic song/* 
Why shnn the Sonnet's undulating maze i 
And why its ns^e boast of Petrarchian days. 

Assume, its rules disown'd i whom from the throng 
The muse selects, their ear the charm obeys 
Of its full harmony : — they fear to wrong 
The Sormet, by adorning with a name 

Of that distinguished import, lays, though sweet. 
Yet not in magic texture taught to meet 
Of that so yaried and peculiar frame. 
O think ! to yindicate its genuine praise 
Those it beseems, whose L^^ a favouring impulse sways. 
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SJ^NNEFVU. 

Beeantatoiy, in tt^ to ^ foregoing degnnt AdmonitkiB; 

Xet the sublimer muse^ who^ wrapt in nighty 
Rides on the raven pennons of the storm^ 
Or o'er the fields with purple havoc warm^ 

I4dhe» beir st^^di^^ midl si^ 

JM her> ^bjom mo;fe Ipjrpdiioud str^s delight^ 
: DisdaiDfche plaiBtive jSofinet'^Ut^ forai> r ; 

Attd iiecmi to hs trHd t^detKM to i^ottfbf ttk^ ^ 

The impetuous tenor of her hardy flight. '" ' 

But me, far lowest of"thc sylvan train. 

Who wake the wood-nymphs from the forest shade 
With wildest BOpgi*-^Mje, nuidi beboveaitiy aid.. . 

Of mingled melody^ to grace my straifty 

And give it power to plefMe^ as spilt it flows 

Through the smooth fliaraiMs of thy frequent close*. . 
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SONNET Vin. 

^ So ravishingly soft upon the tide 
Of the enfuriate gu8t> it did ctureer^ 
It might ba;ve soothed its ragged charioteer. 

And sunk him to a zephyr ; — then it died. 
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Melting in melody;— and I descried^ 

Borne to some wizard stream^ the form appear 
Of druid sage^ who on the far-off ear 
Pour'd his lone song^ to which thie luirge replied : 
Or thought I heard the hapless pilgrim's knell^ 
Lost in some wild enchanted forest's bounds^ 
By unseen beldgd^nu^; or ^e these bdUndH. • 
Such^ as 'tis said^ at ttight Ttat Isnown io ^wtll . 
By startled shepb'erd on tbe lonely heathy 
Keeping his kil^l^Wtttoh sady j^orlmding dtalb f 
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SONNET IX. 

What art thou^ Mt6ittV Onb ! and where thy seat i 
Thou broodelt on the caltn that cheera the lands^ 
And thou dest bear within thine awful bands 

The rolling thunders and the lightnings fleet. 

Stem on thy dark^wrought car of cload^ and wi&d^ 
Thou guid'it the northern at^tm at night's dead noon. 
Or on the red wing of the fierce Monsoon, 

Disturb^st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 

In the drear silence of the polar span 
Dost thou repose ? or in the solitude 

Of sultry tracts^ where the lone caravan 
Hears nightly howl the tlget's hungry birobdf 

Vain thought ! the confines of hi« thfone to trace. 

Who glows through all the fields of boundless space. 
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A BALLAD. 



Bb hiuh'd^ be hush'd^ ye bitter winds^ 

Ye pelting rains Ja little rest ; 
Lie stilly lie stilly ye busy thoughts^ 

That wring with grief my aching breast. 

Oh^ cruel was my faithless love. 
To triumph o'er an artless maid : 

Oh^ cruel was my faithless love^ 
To leave the breast by him betray'd. 

When exird from my native home^ 
He should have wip'd the bitter tear ; 

Nor left me faint and lone to roam> 
A heart-sick weary wand'r^r here. 

My child moans sadly in my arms. 
The winds they will not let it sleep ; 

Ah, litde knows the hapless babe 
What makes its wretched mother weep ! 

Now lie thee still, my infant dear, 

I cannot bear thy sobs to see. 
Harsh is thy father, little one. 

And never will he shelter thee. 

10 
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Oh, that I were but in my grave. 
And winds were piping o'er me loud. 

And thou/ my poor, my orphan babe. 
Were nestling in thy mother's shroud ! 



THE LULLABY 

OV A VSbiALE CONVICT TO HER CHILD; THE NIGHT KtSVlOUflr TO 

SXECUnON, 



Sleep, Baby mine,* enkerchieft on my bosom. 
Thy cries they pierce again my bleeding breast ; 

Sleep, Baby mine, not long thou'lt have a mother 
To lull thee fondly in her arms to rest. 

Baby, why dost thou keep this sad complaining. 
Long from mine eyes have kindly slumbers fled ; 

Hush, hush, my babe, the night is quickly waning. 
And I would fain compose my aching head. 

Poor wayward wretch ! and who will heed thy weeping. 
When soon an outcast on the world thou'lt be : 

Who then will sooth thee, when thy mother's sleeping 
In her low grave of shame and infamy ! 



* Sir Philip Sidney has a po«in begaxmngt *^ Sleq>» Baby mine.'' 
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Sleep, Baby mine^To-WOnPOV I lOfiH l*«Yt tlwt^ 
And I would snatch ap inteirvi^ of veal ; 

Sleep these lait moments^ eve the )aws berea/iretbee^ 
For iiey«r more thoii'lt pirns a mothfli^ breast* 



.. *., 



POEMS, 



WaiTTJUf DDBIKO, OS SHORTLY AVTEB, IHX FDBUCAXIOK OS 

CLIFTON GROVE. 



^ 



ODE, 

ADDRESSED TO H. FUSEL^ ESQ. R. A. 
On seeiiig Engcaviogs from his Designs. 



Mighty i§agiciaii ! who on Torneo's brow. 

When sullen* tempests wrap the throne of nighty 
Art wont to sit and catch the glean^of light. 

That shoots athwart the gloom opaquie below ; 

And listen to the distaijit death-shriek l(^g 

From lonely mariner foundering ia the deep> 
Which rises slowly up the rocky. steep. 

While the weird ^istejcs weave the horrid song : 
Or when along the liquid sky 
Serenely chaunt the orbs on. high/ 
Dost love to sit in musing trance, i 

And park. the northern meteor^s dance, 
(While far, below the fitful oar 
Flings jit^ faint pauses on the steepy shore,) 
And list the music of the breeze. 
That sweeps by fits the bending seas; , 
And often bears with sudden sweU 
The shipwrecked saiWs funeral knell. 
By the npiirits sung/ who keep 
Their night-watch on the treacherous deep, 
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And guide the wakeful helms-man's eye 
To Helic6 in northern sky ; 
And there upon the rock inclin'd 
With mighty visions fill'st the mind. 
Such as bound in magic spell 
Him*" who grasp'd the gates 6f Hell, 
And bursting Pluto's dark domain. 
Held to the day the terrors of his reign. 

Genius of Horror and romantic awe. 

Whose eye explores the secrets of the deep. 
Whose power cAA bid the rebel fluids oteep. 

Can force the inmost soul to own its law ; 
Who fthall how, sublimest spirit. 
Who shall now thy wand inherit. 
From hiinf thy darling dhild leho best 
Thy shuddering images exprest ? 
Sullen oF iik>ul ahd stern and ptoud. 
His gfobrtiy ^p9rit sp'uffi'd'the crb#d. 
And now he lays bis' iaiiBing head 

In the dark mdtnibhdf the sitent deatd. . 

.• - ■ ^ ■ ■ 

r 

Mighty ma:gtciaii ! long thy Wand haitf- laih 
Buried beneath the unfathomable^ deep f' 
And bh f for ever must its Efforts sleep. 

May none the mystic scepti'e e'er regain ? 
Oh yes, 'tis his !— ^Thy otbe^ son ! 
He throws thy dUrk-wrought tunic on. 
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Fuesslin waves thy Wand, — again tfrej rise, 
Again thy wildering forihs aalute Our raVish'd eyes. 
Him didst thou cradle on the diezy steep, 
Where: round his head the voUey'd lightningt flung, 
And the loud wintds that round his pillolv rusfg. 
Wooed the sterii infant tf) ,the ajfrns of aleiep# 

Or on the highest V^op . of Teneriffe 
Seated the fearless boy ,i and bade him look,. 

Where far below the Weather-beatea skiff . 
On the gulph bottom of the ocean «lrookii y. 
Thou mark'dst him drinkwitb rutbl^.^ar^. 

Hie death-sob, and, .disdaining rest^ - 
Thou saw^st how danger fir'd his breast. 
And in blsiyoung li;and;jq9iG]l^'d the visionary s|>eat« 
Then, SuperstftipA^ 9%%hj cafl. 
She bojre the bpy Vo Odip's: M^Wi . < , 

And set befor^>I^ aw^-struck sig^t , 
The savage feast and spectred fight ; 
And summoi^'d>&(>n» :h|^ mprntikiti tomjb 
The ghastly wiitrior.p^x>fgli0om. 

His fabled Kut)i€jrbymie3,to:4ipgr ! 
While fierce Hre3y<?)g^);'flapp!d;hiaji^ipg;; 
Thou shew'dst Xk^ %xf^n» the shepherd s^ees, 
Laid on the stortlay: Hebrides^ 
Which on the mists of evening gteMD|f ; 
Or crowd th^ foamixig desei't stream i ■.-, 
Lastly her storied hiind sh^ W«v^,:r > 
And lajrs him in Florentian caves ; 
There milder fables, lovelier themes. 
Enwrap his soul in heavenly dreams. 
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There Pity's lute arrests his ear. 
And draws the half-reluctant tear ; 
And now at noon of night he roves 
• Along the embowering moonlight groves^ 
And as from many a cavem'd dell 
The hollow wind is heard to swell. 
He thinks some troubled spirit sighs. 
And as upon the turf he lies. 
Where sleeps the silent beam of night, 
He sees below the gliding sprite. 
And hears in Fancjr's organs sound 
Aerial music warbling round. . 

r 

Tast6 lastly comes and smooths the whole. 
And breathes her polish o'er his soul ; 
Glowing with wild, yet chasten'd heat. 
The wonderous work is now complete. 

4 

The Po^t dreams :—^The shadow flies. 
And fainting" fast itis iniage dies. , 
But lo ! the Painter's 'magic force 
Arrests *the phantom's fleeting course ; 
It lives — it lives — ^the canvass glows. 
And tenfold vigour- o'er it flows. 

The Bard beholds the work achiev'd. 
And asi he sees the shadow rise. 
Sublime before his wondering eyes. 

Starts at the image his own mind conceiv'd. 
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ODE, 

ADDRESSED TO THE EARL OF CARLISLE, K. G. 

Rbtibbd, remote from human Doise^ 

A humble Poet dwelt serene ; 
His lot was lowly^ yet his joys 

Were manifold, I ween. 

He laid him by the brawling brook 

At eventide to ruminate. 

He watched the swallow skimming round. 
And mused, in reverie profound. 
On wayward man's unhappy state. 
And pondered much, and paused on deeds of ancient date* 

II. 1. 

^ Oh, 'twas not always thus/' he cried, 
'^ There was a time, when Genius claimed 

Respect from even towering Pride, 
Nor hung her head ashamed : 

But now to Wealth alone we bow. 
The titled and the rich alone 

Are honoured, while meek Merit pines. 

On Penury's wretched couch reclines, 
Unheeded in his dying moan. 
As overwhelmed with want and woe, he sinks unknown. 

III. 1. 

'^ Yet was the muse not always seen 
In Poverty's dejected mien. 
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Not always did repining rue^ 
And misery her steps pursue. 
Time was^ when nobles thought their titles graced^ 
By the sweet honours of poetic bays^ 
When Sidney sung his melting song. 
When Sheffield joined the harmonious throng. 
And Lyttleton attuned to love his lays. 
Those days are gone— alas, for ever gone ! 

No more our nobles love to grace 
Their brows with anadems, by genius won. 
But arrogantly deem the muse as base ; - • 
How di£ferent thought the sires of this degenerate ^race !" 

I. «. 

Thus sang the minstrel :— still at eve 

The upland's woody shades among 
Jn broken measures did he grieve^ 

With solitary song. 
And still his shame was aye the same. 

Neglect had stung him to the core ; 
And he with pensive joy did love 
To seek the still congenial grove. 

And muse on all his sorrows o'er. 
And vow that he would join the abjured world no more. 

II. «. 

But human vows, how frail they be ! 

Fame brought Carlisle unto his view. 
And all amaz'd, he thought to see 

The Augustaq age anew. 
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Filled with wild r^ptw^j up (le; rq^. 
No more he pon^ejrf o^ th(9 WPfSs, 
Which erst be f^lt (i^ait fprward go^9# 
Regrets he'4 ftufil; m jpappteppp. 
And hails the ideid d^y of ?irt^pul^ ^<nil|^pce. 

Ah ! silly map, ypt smarUpg 9pre, 
With ills wbipb in tb^ world i^ bor^. 

Again oa futile bop^ tAHesI;, 
An ansubstaiitiQl^prop ^% be»t. 
And not to know ppe gwaUpw n^akes no sufi^W^? ! 
Ah! soon he'll find the brilljaqt gleam. 
Which flashed across tbp bpfQispbere, 
Illumining the darkness the^e. 

Was bm; a ^qg)^ soUt^iy beapii 
While all around remained in oustcwned night* 

Still leaden Ignorance reigna serene. 
In the false court's delusive height,] 
And only one Carli^le i^ s^en. 
To illnmine the heayy glppm with pure afid 9^9^ij light. 



DESCRIPTION OF A SUMMER'S EVE. 

Down the sultry arc of day 
The burning wheels have urged their way^ 
And Eve along the western skies 
3 j4t)(ds her intermingling dyes. 
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Down the deep^ the miiy lane^ 
Creekmg comes the emptj wain^ 
And driver on the shaft-horse sits. 
Whistling now and then by fits ; 
And oft, with his accustomed call, ' 
Urging on the sluggish Ball. 
The barn is still, the maste/s gone. 
And thresher puts his jacket on. 
While Dick, upon the ladder tall. 
Nails the dead kite to the wall. 
Here comes shepherd Jack at last, ' 
He has penn'd the sheep-cote fast. 
For 'twas but two nights before, 
A lamb was eaten on the moor : 
His empty wallet Rover carries. 
Now for Jack, when near home, tarries. 
With lolling tongue he runs to try. 
If the horse-trough be not dry. 
The milk is settled in the pans. 
And supper messes in the cans; 
In the hovel carts are wheeled. 
And both the colts are drove a-field ; 
The horses are all bedded up. 
And the ewe is with the tup. 
The snare for Mister Fox is set. 
The leaven laid, the thatching wet. 
And Bess has slink'd away to talk 
With Roger in the holly-walk. 

Now, on the settle all, but Bess, 
Are set to eat their supper mess ; 
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And little Tom^ and roguish Kate^ 
Are swinging on the meadow gate* 
Now they chat of irarious things^ 
Of taxes^ ministers^ and kings^ 
Or else tell all the village news^ 
How madam did tUe 'squire refuse ; 
How parson on his tithes was bent^ 
And landlord oft distrained for rent* 
Thus do they talk^ till in the sky 
The pale-ey'd ilioon is.mounted high. 
And from the alehouse drunken Ned 
Had reel'd — then hasten all to bed. 
The mistress jees that lazy Kate 
The happing coal on kitchen grate 
Has laid — while master goes throughout, 
Sees shutters fast^ the ma^^tiff out. 
The candles safe^ the hearths all clear. 
And nought from thieves or fire to fear ; 
Then both to bed together creep. 
And join the general troop of sleep. 



TO CONTEMPLATION. 

Come, pensive sage, who lovest to dwell 
In some retired Lapponian cell. 
Where, far from noise and liot rude. 
Resides sequestered Solitude. 
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Come, and i/er my lodging soul 
Throw thy dark and russet stole^ 
And open to my duteous eyes. 
The volume of thy mysteries. 

I will meet thee on the hill. 
Where, with printless footstep still 
The morning^ in her buskin grey. 
Springs upon her eastern way ; 
While the frolic zephyrs stir. 
Playing with the gossamer. 
And, on mder pinions borne. 
Shake the dew-drops from the thorn. 
There, as o'er the fields we pass. 
Brushing with hasty feet the grass. 
We will startle from her nest 
The lively lark with speckled breast. 
And hear the floating clouds among 
Her gale-traosported matin song. 
Or on the upland stile embower'd. 
With fragrant hawthorn snowy flowered. 
Will sauntering sit, and listen still 
To the herdsman's oaten quill. 
Wafted from the plain below; 
Or the heifer^s frequent low : 
Or the milkmaid in the grove. 
Singing of one that died for love* 
Or when the noon-tide h^ats oppress^ 
We will seek th^ dark recess. 
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Where^ in the lembower^d transliiceiit stream^ 

The cattle shun the sultry beam^ 

And o'er us on the marge reclin'd^ 

The drowsy fly her horn shall wind^ 

While Echo^ from her ancient oak. 

Shall answer to the woodman's stfoke ; 

Or the little peasant's song. 

Wandering lone the glens among^ 

His artless lip with berries died^ 

And feet through ragged shoes descried. 

But oh ! when fevening^s virgin queen 

Sits on her fringed throne serene^ 

And mingling whispers rising near^ 

Steal on the still reposing ear; 

While distant brooks decaying rounds . 

Augment the mixed dissolving sound. 

And the zephyr flitting by^ 

Whispers mystic harmony. 

We will seek the woody lane. 

By ihe hamlet, on the plain. 

Where the weary rustic nigh. 

Shall whistle his wild melody, ' 

And the croaking wicket oft 

Shall echo from the neighbouring crpf^ ; 

And as we trace the green path lone. 

With moss and rank weeds overgrown. 

We will muse on pensive lore. 

Till the full soul brimming o'er. 
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Shall in our uptum'd eyes appear, 
Embodied in a quivering tear» 
Or else^ serenely silent^ set 
By the brawHng rivulet^ 
Which on its cahn unruffled breast. 
Rears the old mossy arch impressed. 
That clasps its secret stream of glass. 
Half hid in shrubs and waving grass. 
The wood-nymph's lone secure retreat, 
Unpressed by fawn or sylvan's feet. 
Well watch in eve's etherial braid. 
The rich vermilion slowly fade ; 
Or catch, faint twinkling from afar. 
The first glimpse of the eastern star. 
Fair Vesper^ mildest lamp of light. 
That heralds in imperial night : 
Meanwhile, upon our wondering ear. 
Shall rise^ though low, yet sweetly clear. 
The distant sounds of pastoral lute^ 
Invoking soft the sober suit 
Of dimmest darkness — fitting well 
With love, or sorrow's pensive spell, 
(So erst did music's silver tone 
Wake slumbering Chaos on his throne.) 
And haply then, with sudden swell. 
Shall roar the distant curfew bell. 
While in the castle's mouldering tower. 
The hooting owl is heard to pour 
Her melancholy song, and scare 
Dull Silence brooding in the air. 
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Meanwhile her dusk and dambeiing oar> ' 
Black-imited Night drives on front flur; :' 
And Cynthia's/merging from her rear, : ' 
Arrests the waxing darkness drear^ 
And summons to her sileat call^ < ^ 

Sweeping in their airy pall, '•' 

The unshriTed ghosts, in fairy trance^ ' 
To join her moonshine morrice-dance ; ' 
While, around the myotic ring. 
The shadowy shapes elastic spring. 
Then with a passing shriek they fly. 
Wrapt in mists along -the. sky,' 
And of^ are by the shepherd seen. 
In his lone night-watch on the'green* 

Then, hermit, let us turn our feet 

To the low abbey*s still retreat. 

Embowered in the distant glen. 

Far from the haunts of busy men. 

Where, as we sit upon the iomb. 

The glow-worm's light may gild the gldom. 

And "show to Fancy's saddest eye, 

Whei^ some lost hero's ashes'lie. 

And oh, as through the mouldering arch^ 

With ivy fill'd and weeping larch. 

The night gale whispers sadly clear. 

Speaking drear things to Fancy's ear. 

We'll hold cotamunion with the shade ' 

Of some deep-wailing ruin'd maid— 
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Or call ihe ghost' of S{>en8er dowii> 

To tell of woe and fbrtmie's fro\tiD ; 

And bid us cast the eye of hope 

Beyond this bad worlds narrow iscope. 

Or if these Joys^ to' us dbnied^ 

To linger by the forest's stdd ; 

Or in the meadbw or the.wooi^ 

Or by the lone romaniJc flood ; ' • 

Let us in the busy town> 

When sleep's dull streams the people dfOwn 

Far from drowsy pillows flee. 

And turn the chnrdh^ niassy key ; 

Then^ as through the painted glass: 

The moon's faint be^ms obscnrefy pass ; 

And darkly on the trophied wall^ 

Her faint ambiguoud shadows fall ; , 

Let us^ while the fdint wind^ wail> 

Through the loag reluctant aisle^ 

As we peure with reverence meet>. 

Count the echoinjgs of our feet ; 

While £roin the tombs, willi confei^'d breath. 

Distinct responds the voicd of death.- . * 

If thou, mild sage,' wilt condescend^. ! . 

Thus on my footstefis to attend, ,uo ' . 

To thee my lonely lamp shall bum» J.i 

By fallen Genius' sainted uin . . i. 

As o'er the scirbll of Time I porey . 

And sagely spell of ancient lore, . . 

Till I can rigbtiy guess of dl 

That Plato could to memory call. 
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And scatt iht formleM ylewil of fhilig^ 
Or with Old .Egypt's fettei^d kings. 
Arrange the myotic trains Ihiit shin^ 
In night's ingh ffhlldilbphi^ min^ ; 
And to thy fMA^iHltfttlli^^l' bdofag 
tile hoilohl# # «didyi%^0g.' 
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ODE 



TO THE GENIt7S OF BOMANCB. 
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Oh ! thou who in my early youth. 
When fancy wore the garb of truth, 
Wert wont to wii^ My inftot feet. 
To some retired, deep-fabled seat. 
Where b v .the brooklet's secret tide. 
The midnight ghost was known to glide ; 
Or lay me in some lonely glade. 
In native Sherwood's forest shade. 
Where R^bihr Hood, the oii^^w l)6ld, • 
Was woM hi^^lVa^ edicts to hoM ; 
And there, as musing dee]^.I lay; 
Would steal tby littte soiiF away, 

■ • • • 

And all thy pictures repfesi^iit. 
Of siege £^hd soleiiih tournament; 
Or bedr me to the magib scene> - 
Where> clad in grefevtei arid gaberdirie. 
The wairior knight of chivalry- 
Made many a fierce enchanter flee; 
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And bqre tfaie higb-bpm.d|imQ>aw«yx 
Long held the fdl magician'aipprey i j 
Or oft would tell the abuddering tale 
Of murders^ and of goblins pale; 
Haunting the guilty iblM^on's gid^ 
(Whose floors with seqiet blood wece^ died;) 
Which o'er the vaulted corridore^ 
On stormy nights was heard to roar. 
By old domestic, waken'd wide 
By the angry winds that chide ; 
Or else the mystic talk Would tell. 
Of Greensleeye;( or of Blue-Bea|rd felL' 
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THE ^AVOYARFS R^^lTJRN. 
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1. 

Oh! yonder.is th^ ^elMcnownspatj) . 

My def^f, my long^lost.natiyjejiioine.l 
Oh ! welcoDste is yon little cojb,.. . . >; ^rj 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam 1 
Oh ! I have travelled far. and wide, ,' • 

O'er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have ^f ied^ 
And sung and danc'd my saraband. 
But all their diarm3 could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

6 
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II. 

0£icii9teiit dimes the fake report 

It l^i^d'me from my native land ; 
Itlad^ me rove-my sole sui^ort * 

My'Cymbals and my sarabands 
The ii^xKly delli the hanging rocky 

The chamois skipping o'er the heights ^ 
The plain adorned with many a flock^ 

And^ oh ! a thousand more delight9>' 
That grace yon dear belov'd retreat. 
Have baci^ward won my weary feet. 

III. 
Now safe returned, with wandering tired>. 

No more my little home FU leaye ; . 
And many, a tale of what Fve seen 

Shall whyle away the .winter's eve.. . 
Oh ! I have wan^er'd fi^rjind wide^ ; 
O'er many a distant. fpreigp land; 
Each place^ each province I have tried. 
And s^9g and dap^fsd tjiy saraband f . 
But all their charms; f?oidd not prevail, 
T9, steal ia.y hefirt 6^^m yondier vale^ 
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LINES 



Written Imprompttt^ on rtadu^ tiiis foQ^wing FfiBiag0;ili Hf Gqiei 
Lofil's beautiful and interesdng lfr^fyf» to Naitbani^. ^iopmfieldft 
PoemSf just published. — ** ft has a mixture of the spoi^ve, iffaicb 
deepens the impression of its mehu^chofy 'cf6de« t dniti I^Ve wiah^ 
ed, as I have said in a short notei the eobdoskb luullHSetf tiAierwiie. 
The sours of life less oflfend my taste thtt it» 






Go to the ragidg ifea^ And Hsy, ^' Bi^ still ;' 
Bid the wild IttWleis win^t obey thy will ; 
Preach to the storm^ and r^Ason Vtrith Be^air^ ^ ' 
But tell not Misery's son that life is fair! 

Thou, who in Pfeniy*a lavish Ififp h^t foUVI, 
And every year wirti new ddight haft t told; 
Thon> who recumb<»it on the laciqtie/d l^^, 
Hast dropt down jdy'ft igtif iaitt6&th 6f jfle^ksaht marge. 
Thou may'st extol lifers idKltii»/tihtrdnbled ^ea> 
The storms of misery never fcu^M on theiu 
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Go to the mat/whek« S^ndlid Wiilit ifWlitie^, 
Go to the shade cA>^tire> t^heti^ Merit ^iU^s; 
Abide with him wKoih Peiftii^ dlatUdis eo^ti^dl. 
And bmd the rising yearnings of his soul. 
Survey his sleepless couch, and, standing there. 
Tell the poor pallid wretch that life is fair! 

Press thou the lonely pillow of his head. 
And ask why sleep his languid eyes has fled : 
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Mark hb dew'd temples, and bis halfHsbot eycj . 
His trembling nostrils, and bis deep-drawn sigh, 
Htt, muttering month ckmtorted with despaif. 
And ask if Genius oduld inhabit there. 

■ 

Oh yes! that sunken egre with fire once ^eam'd. 
And nys of light from its fall circlet streamed ; 
Bat now Neglect has «1iuag him to the core. 
And Hope's wild iBpmres thrill his breast no mote ; 
Domestic Anguish winds bis Titals round. 
And added Grief compels hkn to the gconnd* 
Lo ! o'er his manly form, dec^ay'd and waoj 
The shades of death with gradual steps steal on f 
^nd the pale mother, pining to decay> 
Weeps for her boy hier ^rretched life away* 

€ro, child of Vmixme ! «0 hoB early gm^e^ - 
Where o'er his head obscoiie the rank'ffJeeds i^ayef 
Behold the heart-wnftig pai^nt lay ber bead 
On the cold turf, and iMc to riiaio his bed. 
Go, child of Fortune, take^thy lesson there. 
And tell us then tfaiirt life-is woncFrmnfair I 

Yet^ Loffty in tbee, whose hand is sdU streseh'd forth, 
T' encourage genius, and to foster worth ; 
On thee the anbi^py's firm, unGiaiing fli^nd, 
l^s just that every Mesaag should desciend ; 
Tis just tbsit nfe to tbee should only shew 
Her fairer side but little mi^'d with woe^ . 
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WRITTEN IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 

Sad solitary Thought y who keep'st thy vigils^ 

Thy solemn vigils^ in the sick man's mind i 

Communing lonely with his sinking soul. 

And musing on the dubious glooms that lie 

In dim obscurity before him,— thee. 

Wrapt in thy dark magnificence, I caU 

At this still midnight. hour, this awful season. 

When on my bed, in wakeful restlesuiess^ 

I turn me wearisome ; while all around,. 

All, all, save me^ sink in fbrgetfulness ; 

I only wake to watch the sickly taper. 

Which lights me to my tomb.— rY^, 'tis the himd 

Of Death I feel press heavy on my vitals, ' . 

Slow sapping the warm current of existence. . 

My moments now, are few — ^Tbe aandof life . 

Ebbs fastly to its 6niBh«-T-Yet a Uttle^i 

And the last fleeting particle wifl fajl^ , 

Silent, unseen, unnoticed,, unlam^t^d*. . . . : 

Gome then, sad Thought^ and let uB,QiQ4tt9lie • : 

While meditate. we, mayk-^-WehaihslOQW: . ; ! 

But a small portion of what men call time 

To hold Gommiunion; for even n&w ihe.kQife> 

The separating knife, I feelidlvide^' ; 

The tender hand that bind^ i my , soul tOf earth. 

Yes, I must die^I feel that.L must die; 

And though to me has life .been. dar^ and d]ieary> 

Though Hope for me has.smil'd.but to 'deceive. 

And Disappointment still pursued her blandishments^ 
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Yet do I feel my soul recoil within me 
As I contemplate the dim gulph of deaths 
The shuddering void^ the awful blank — futurity. 
Aye^ I had plann'd full many a sanguine scheme 
Of earthly happiness^ — romantic schemes^ 
And fraught with loneliness ; and it is hard 
To feel the hand of Peath arrest one's steps. 
Throw a chill blight o'er all one's budding hopes. 
And hurl one's soul untimely to the shades. 
Lost in the gaping gulph of blank oblivion. 
Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry i 
Oh ! none; — another busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up in the interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. I shall sin k. 
As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy London : — Scfime short bustle's caus'd, 
A few enquiries, and the crowds close in. 
And all's forgotten. — On my grassy grave 
The men of future times will careless tread. 
And read my name upon the sculptured stone ^ 
Ifor will the sound, familiar to their ears. 
Recall my vanish'd.memory.^ — I did hope 
For better things !— •! hop'd.I should not leave 
The earth without a vestige ; — Fate decrees 
It shall be otherwise, and I submit. 
Henceforth, oh world, no more of thy desires 1 
No more of hope ! the wanton vagrant Hope J ' 
I abjure all.-— Now other ^sares engross me. 
And my tir'd soul, with emulative haste. 
Looks to its God^ and prunes its wings for Heayeiii 
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PASTORAL SONG. 

CoME^ Anna ! come^ the morning dawns. 

Faint streaks of radiance tinge the skies ; 
Come^ let us seek the dewy lawns. 
And watch the early lark arise ; 
While Nature, dad in vesture gay. 
Hails the lov'd return of day* 

Our fiock«, that nip the scanty blade 

Upon the moor, shall seek the Tale ; 
And then, secuce beneath the shade, 
We^ll listen to the throstle's iale ; 
And watch the silver clouds above. 
As o'er tiie azure vault they rove^ 

Come, Anna { come, and bring thy lute. 

Thai with its tones, §o softly sweet. 
In cadence with my mallow flute. 
We may beguile the noon*tide heat ; 
While ne$r the mellow bee shaH join, 
To raise a harmony diviae. 

And then at eve, when silence reigns. 

Except when heard the beetle's hum. 
Well leave the sober-tinted plains. 
To these sweet heights again we'll come 4 
And thou to tby soft lute shall play 
A solemn vesper to departing day. 
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VERSES. 

When pride and envy^ and the scorn 
Of wealthy my heart with gall embued, 

I thought how pleasant were the mom 
Of silence, in the sditnde ; 

To hear the forest bee on wing, . 

Or by the stream^ or woodland spring. 

To lie and muse alone — alone^ 

While the tinkling waters moan. 

Or such wild sounds arise, as say 

Man and noise are far away. 

Now, surely, thought I, there's enow 

To fill life's dusty way ; 
And who wiU mm a poet's feet. 

Or wonder where he stray : 
So to the woods and waste I'll go. 

And I will build an ozier bower ; 
And sweetly there to me shall flow 

The meditative hour. 

And when the Autumn's withering hand ; 
Shall strew with leaves the sylvan land, 
I'll to the forest caverns hie ; 
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And ia the dark and stormy nights 
I'll listen to the shrieking sprites^ 
Who, in the wintfiy wolds and floods^ 
Keep jubilee, and shred the woods ; 
Or, as it drifted soft and ^low. 
Hurl in ten thousand shapes the snow. 



EPIGRAM 

ON 

ROBERT BLOOMFIELB. 

Bloon^eld, thy happy-omened name 
Ensures contiiiuance to thy fame ; 
Both sense and truth this verdict give. 
While Jields shall bloom, thy name shall live ! 
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ODE 



TO MIDNIGHT. 



Season of general rest^ whose solemn still 
Strikes to the trembling heart a fearful chilly 

But speaks to philosophic souls delight^ 
Thee do I hail^ as at my casement high^ 
My candle waning melancholy by^ 

I sit and taste the holy calm of night* 

Yon pensive orb^ that through the ether sails^ 
And gilds the misty shadows of the vales^ 

Hanging in thy dull rear her vestal f]ame^ 
To her^ while all around in sleep recline. 
Wakeful I raise my orisons divine. 

And sing the gentle honours of her name ; 

While Fancy lone o*er me her votary bends. 
To lift my soul her fairy visions sends. 

And pours upon my ear her thriUing song. 
And Superstition's gentle terrors come. 
See, see yon dim ghost gliding through the gloom ! 

See round yon church-yard elm what spectres throng 
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Meanwhile I tune^ to some romantic laj. 
My flageoletr— and^ as I pensive play^ 

The sweet notes echo o'er the mountain scene : 
The traveller late journeying o'er the moors 
Hears them aghast^ — (while still the dull owl pours 

Her hollow screams each dreary pause between^) 

Till in the lonely tower he spies the light 
Now faintly flashing on the glooms of nighty 

Where I^ poor muser^ my lone vigils keep^ 
And^ 'mid the dreary solitude serene^ 
Cast a much-meaning glaace upon the scene^ 

Ajid raise my mournful eye tp Heaven, and weelp. 



ODE TO THOUGHT. 



WKITTBN AT MmNIGHT. 



I. 

Hence away, vindictive Thought! 

Thy pictures are of pain ; 
The visions through thy d^k eye caught. 
They with no gentle chanzu are fraught. 
So pr'ythee back again. 
I would not weep, 
I wish to sleep. 
Then why, thou busy foe, with me thy vigils keep i 
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Why dost o'er bed and couch recUoe i 

Is this thy new delight I 
Pale visitant^ it ib not thine 
To keep thy sentry through the mine> 
The dark vault of the night.: 
Tis thine to die^ 
While o*er the eye 
Tlie dews of slumber press^ and waking sorrows fly* 

III. 
Go thou^ and bide with him who guides 

His bark through lonely seas ; 
And as reclining on his helm. 
Sadly he marks the starry realoii 
To him thou mayst bring ease ; 
But thou to me 
Art misery. 
So pr'ythee^pr'y thee plume thy wings, and from my pillow flee. 

IV. 

And, Memory, pray what art thou ? 

Art thou of pleasure bom f 
Does bliss untainted from thee flow f 
The rose that gems thy pensive bjrojif, * 

Is it without a thorn?./ .'. 
With all thy smiles. 
And witching wiks. 
Yet not unfrequent bitterness thy mramftil sway idefilesr 
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The drowsy night-watch has forgot 

To call the solemn hour ; 
Luird hy the winds he slumbers deep. 
While I in vain, capricious Sleep, 
Invoke thy tardy power ; 
And restless lie. 
With uQclos'd eye. 
And count the tedious hours as slow they minute by. 



GENIUS, 

AN ODE. 

; 
I. 1. 

Many there b6> who, through the vale of life. 

With velvet pace, unnoticed, softly go. 
While jarring Discord's inharmonious strife 

Awakes them not to woe. 
By them unheeded, carking Care, 
Green-e/d Grief, and dull Despair; 
Smoothly they pursue their way. 

With even tenor and with equal breath. 
Alike through cloudy and through sunny day, 

Th«i sink in peace to death. 
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But ah ! a few there be whom/grisfii i/tvmnr. 

And weeping Woe^ and pisappoiatoaeiit keea^ , 
Repining Penurjy and Sorrow sonr^) - . .; i 

And self-consuming S|)leen. ..1^ . 
And these are Genius' favouriteir::' these ...a- 
Know the thought*thron'd mindrtpplease^ . '. 
And from her fleshy seat to draw .' 

To realms where Fancy's golden brbits Kdl, ; 
Disdaining all but Vildering Rapture's Iaw> . . y . 

The captivated soul. •.'' 

III. I. 

Genius^ from thy starry throne^ ../ r 

High aboTe the burning zone,^ 
In radiant robe of light arra/d^ m. t 

Oh hear the plaint by thy sad favourite made^ 

His melancholy iQoan. ) 

He tells of scorn^ he tells of brokisn vows^ , } 

Of sleepless nights^ of anguishrfidden days> . ^ ' : 
Pangs that his sensibility vp^roilsie 

To curse. his being, and hia tbii^t for pi^ise* :; ; I • i ^^ 
Thou gav'st to him, with, treble £dN6^ tp fe^l , , , . .rr ; . 
The sting of keen neglect, the rich man's scorn* 
And what o'er all does in hi) rspul pteside 

Predominant, and t^i^pers :hi9iilU>!AteeV > ^: .(f 
His high indignant pride. // / ; ■( -.v. Al 
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Lament not ye^ wi»> kiimbly steal through Me, 

Tbttt Oenioft viriti not your lowly -sh^ ; 
For ah^ what woes and sorrows ever rife 

Distract his hapless head ! 
For him awaits no bidisy sleep^ 
He wakes all night, aind wakes to Weep ; 
Or by his lonely lamp he siu 

At solemn fltidnigbt> when the peasant sleeps^ 
In feverish stady> and in moody fits 

His mournful vigils keeps. 

And oh ! for what ccmsumes bis watchful oil? 

For what does thus he waste life's fleetmg breath i 
Tis for neglect and penury he doth toil, 

Tis for imtiftnely death. 
Lo ! where dejected pale he Hes, ^ 

Despair depict^ in his eyes. 
He feels the vital ^bi<e decrease. 

He sees the grave wkle^ya^niog {&t its prey. 
Without a frierid iosdoth liis soul to peace. 

And cheer the ^r^ring tuy* 



HL£. 
By Sulmo's biird of ttoumftd fiLme, 
By gentle Otway's magic udme. 
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By him^ the youtb^ who smil'd at deaths 
And rashly dai^d to step bis Tital breathy . 

Will I thy pangs proclaim ; 
For still to misery closely thou'rt allied^ 
Thoagb gaudy pidgeants glitter by thy side, 

i\nd fMr«-t6sdtindi&|^ iPame. 
What though ib th^e the diGHsded tnillionsf bow/ 
And to thy ppwbtiimi^s merhteend tfaem l&wi 
Though unto thee the monareh looks witk awe> 
And thou at thy flasb'd cdr dost nations drair 
Yet ah ! unseen b<ehjtfdthei»dy 

Corrodillg Atlgtildb^ jtoul-snbdiliDg PiiiD> 
And Discontent that didudd %ht Adrest sky : 
A melancholy Itftinr 
Yes^ Genius^ thee a thousand cares await^ 
Mocking thy derided state ; 
Thee chill Adv^flity will i^ll attend^ 
Before whoise ibide files fast iht swiltoer^a friend, 

Ai»d I^ves thieei^ ifbtloMi^ 
" While li^aden IgnoraAicfe fdari heir head and laugiis^ 

And fat ^Stupic^ty^aki^'bU jolly ddes. 
And while the c^p of ifiifflUenfie he quiafis ~ 

With biee^eyed Wijidom, GeAius deride&> 
Who toils, and '*very hardship dofli otttbraTe;, ' 
To gain the meed of praise, when he is mouldering in his 
grave/ ; 
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FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO THE MOON. 

• • • 

I. 

'Mild orb^ who floatest through the realm of nighty 

A pathless wanderer o'er a lonely wild. 
Welcome to me thy 8of^:3nd pensive lights 
Which oft in childhood my lone thoughts beguil'd* 
Now doubly dear as o'er my silent, seat^. 
Nocturnal Study's still retreat> 
It casts a mournful melancholy gleam^ , 
And through my lofty casement weaves^ 
Dim through the vine's encircling leaves^ 
An intermingled beam. 

11. . 

These feverish dews that On my temples hang/ 

This quivering lip^ these eyes of dying flame : 
These the dread sigo^ of many a secret t^&n'g^ 

These are the meed of him who pants for fame t : 
Pale Moon^ from tboiiights like these divert my soul ; 

Lowly I kneel before thy shrine on high ; 
My lamp expires ; — beneath thy mild control^. 

These res^ss dreansis are ever wont to fly. 

• • • . 

Come^ kindred mourner^ in my breast , . 

* 

Sooth these discordant tones to rest^ 

And breathe the soul of peace ; 
Mild visitor^ I feel thee here^ 
It is not pain that brings this tear^ 

For thou hast bid it cease. 
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Oh I many ik year has passed away^ 
Since I beneath thy fairy ray^ 
Atton'd my infant reed ; 
When wilt thou. Time, thoB^. days restore. 
Those happy moments' now no more^ 






When on the lake's damp marge I lay; 

And mark'd the northiem meteOr -s dance; 
Bland Hope and Fancy, ye were there, 

Toimpiratemytratace. 

Twin sisters^ faiiitly now ye deign . ' 

Your magic, sweets on me to shedy 

In vain your powers ate now essayed, 
» To cliase superior pain* 

• t ' ■ 

And art thoU fled, thou wekome orb f 

Sa swiftly pleasure fli^ ; 
So tb.mimkind, in darkness lost. 

The beam of ardourdtes^ 
Wan Moon^ thy nightly task is done, . 
And now encurtain'd in the main. 

Thou sinkest into rest; 
But I, in vain, o&l thorny b^d. 
Shall woo the god of soft rjepose— 
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FRAGMENT. 

Loud rage the wincU willioiit-*^The wintfy olcod * 
O'er the cold north star caats her flittmg shroud ; 
And Silence^ pausing in some snow-clad dale^ 
Starts as she hears, hy fits^ the shrieking gale ; 
Where now, shut out from every still retreat. 
Her pine-clad commit, and her woodland seat. 
Shall Meditation, in her saddest mood. 
Retire o'er all her pensive stores to brood i 
Shivering and blue the peasant eyes^^kfflice 
The drifted fleeces tb^t arotind htm dance. 
And hurries on his half-averted form. 
Stemming the JTinry of the side-long storm. 
Him soon shall greet his snow^topt [cot of thatch,} 
Soon shall his 'numbed hand tremble on the latch. 
Soon from his chimnev's n€>ok the cheerftil flmme 
Diffuse a genial warmth throughout his frame ; ' 
Round the light fire> white roars the north wind Idud, 
What merry groups of vacant faces crowd ; 
These hail his coming— these his meal prepare. 
And boast in all that cot no lurking care. 

• ^ .. . 

What, though the social eirele be 4enied, 
Ev'n Sadness brightens; at hef- owi <ftre-side. 
Loves, with fixed eye, to watch the fluttering blaze. 
While musing Memory dwells on former d'ays. 
Or Hope^ blest spirit ! smiles — and still forgiv'n, 
Forgets the passport, while she points to Heav'n. 
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Then heap the fire«>-8hut out the bittag air^ 
And from its station wh^el tbe easy chair; 
Thns fenced and warnij in silent fitj^ 'tis sweet 
To hear without Jthe bijtter temp^t bei^t.^ . , 
AU^ all alonO'-^io sit ap4>iQ^?|S.^d s^j 
The pensive tenant of ot^cfuritjr, 

• • • . « ' . - • . I 

• #.. # 4^ ' #. 
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FAAQMENT, ' ' : - 



Oh ! thon most fatal of Piutdora'^: traioj . 

» 

Consumption ! silent cheater of the eye ; 
Thon com^st not robed in ftgonizini^ pain^ 

Nor mark'st thy course with Death's delusive dye. 
But silent and unnoticed thou dost lie ; 

O'er life's soft springs thy venom dost difiuse. 
And, while thou give^t new lustre to the eye. 

While o'er the cheek are spread health's ruddy hues, 
TE!en then life's little rest thy cruel power subdues. 

Oft I've beheld thee in the glow of youth, . 

Hid 'neath the blushing toses which there bloom'd. 
And dropt a tear, for then thy cankering tooth 

I knew would never stay, till, all consuin'd. 
In the cold vault of de^th be were entomb'd^ 
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But oh ! what soUroW did I feel^ as swifty 

Insidious ravager, I saw thee fly 
Through fair Lucina's breast of whitest snow> ^ • ^ 

Preparing swift her passage to the sky. - 
Though still intelligence beam'd in the glahee, i 

The liquid lustre of her fine blue eye ; 
Yet soon did languid lisUessness advancej 
And soon she calmly sunk in death's repugnant trance* 

Even when her end wad swifHy drawing near^ 
And dissolutibn hovered o'er her head ; 

Even then so beauteous did her form appear. 
That none who saw her but admiring said. 
Sure so much beauty never could* be dead. 

Yet the dark lash of her expressive eye. 

Bent lowly down upon the languid — — 
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SONNETS. 
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SONNETS. 
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LoFFT^ unto thee one tiibutaty iSaqg : 

He simple Mnse^ admiringj faim ,wqul4 bdi^s> 
She longs toilitp ibcie^ to.tfie listening thiVAg,. . 

And with thy namie ta hid the woodlands, riiig. 
Fain would she UaaBon all ^ >4l9tiies.ferlfei , ■■,■,:'■ 

Thy wan» philanthxopy^ithjrjnatice mMy 
Would say how thoti didsifostef kindied voi^tb^ 

And to thy bosiMQ dnatch'd Misfoftnne^^ tihild ( 
Firm she wpuld pddt tbectr with :beoonMig^9§at} 

Upright^ and kwnMdpds. the Py&ui.8ire>. 

Would say how sweetly^ilhdtt .tXNild'st awee]^ ;tl^ JtjIA 
And sheW'ibjrIahomB for.tbe:piibliei«eAl;j ' .; "- ' 

Ten tfaiQQsand. Tirtass :^ . 

But ah ! sto tdiriiiks abasb'd bdbce the aatdndte ll»m^. 
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TO THE MOON. 



WBITTEN IN^ NOVBlCBBpif 



■ * r f 
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Sublime^ emerging ftbtniteitnisfyvei^ 
Of the bbrizoA dim^ «b€e/;Mbbff > I hail. 
As sweepiiig*>>'er th^ leafless gro^e> tbegille 

Seems to-^t^aEi'the ;fMr^d fenereal'du^^ nh <. :.v 

Now Autumn sidceiiB on 'the lailgiiid-i^llt, .^ie i >:;. > ./ 
And leavingi lekves bMte^r^be cmuiderei^ft way^ ^ 

IsTow unto *ihi^> pale arbitrd8»'bfiiighit>. :iv.\ .: 

With dbuble<}oy myhoi&agedofipajr..': 
When okinds:^gui8e^the> glories; dftfaf Qay,. 

And stern Novembev sheds -hdr^boistefoos blight^; 
HoW^ddubiy'#M^eetta]Barfclftie moony i&yv - 

Shoot through the mist'frofi the.ethereal height 
And, stiUcmdM^d,\}Ujdk ito ithe mjemor^ ibnog 
The smiles' Eavonian of lifeVeddLestsptio^ ! : 
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WRITTEN AT THE OBAV^X 07' A FRIBNB. 



> 
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Fast from Ae West the fading -dayrstreaks fly, 

And ebon Night atsiimes hertfoltointtway^. .1 ^ : 
Yet here alone; unheeding timcy I tiey . 

'And o'er vay friend still pourthh plaiotiv4» laj^* ^::i i 
Oh! 'tis not' long sinoe^ Oeorge^wiUi thee I woa'd ..• 

The maid oif musings by yon moahing wave, : ; ,1.1 
Apd hail'd the moon's mild beaM>l which now reneii^dy 

Seems sweetly sleeping oh thy faU^nt grave ! 
The busy world pursues its boisterous wsif, ^ : 

The noise of rerefary, still echoes.ibundj : : . , - //: 
Yet I am sad while -all beside is gay ;: . 

Yet still I weep o'er 4hy deserted inound 
Oh ! that^ lit^e liieey X might bid sorrow cease^ 
And 'neath the gie^n-sward sleep the aieep (^peact^ 
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TO an&FORTUNE. / II? . 



MiSFORTi7i^£yXiMn;r.yjcHiogi:ttiyi chili .i»ililU:9>;; . ) ], 

And I havp. woadeif d nmob wb<90r:Bi^.]ba^Q toM^ 
How youth was freeifciDi^M^w wd>>^Qji^.care^ .. 

That thou sbduldrBf djicdl>wJ|th.me>iAild lieay^ the old. 
Sure ddBltno4;like mfilfrf-l^l^iTOU^d hag.<^^ . . 

My phizy Bad thaolu to thee> lis sardJ^) hug ;. : : . 

I^fafmju>t either^ Beld^ne^ oTer stroDg^^t .;', i/j , ; ^; 
Nor do I wiA at attit6iJbe«ihr niaAe^, -J.^. 7 : ; .: . .. ,- 
For thou^ sweet Smry^aT^angr. utter faate^j ;/.>./ , ^(i 
Kay^ shake not thus.thj mjaerabk piitie^ i u; <[-,ii 
I am yet young, and do, ndtlilKi lihyifaGle ^v l,::-". < .,; 






And, lest thou.BboQld'ft'JeaBSiellie-jWydTg$M>»^ Jfihw^i' 
I'll tell the^soKiethii^raUi4S^hi3atjt9asta«g€i9, ; ' iJO 
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As thus ofpieiifd.^th vmaff a bea^ eaipe^/. 

(Thbngb yewag yet semmffA,) I torn my feel . 

To tbe dark wooclknd> Ibnging mveb to pe^^ 
The form of Stece^if cbaiiceaiie sojtmm there ; . 
Deep thought and dismal^ Terg^g to despaicj 

Fills my aad breait ; aad^ tir'd with this vain eoli^ 

I shrink disoiay'd before Iife^» upland toiL 
And as amid the fearesthe etrening air 
Whispers still melody^ — I thiak eve long, 

Wheu I no more can hear^ these woods will: speak ; 

•iknd dien a siEid smile ptays upon my cheek, ' 
And monrnfhl phantasies upon me thrcHig, . 
And I do f«mder with m«)st strange delight. 
On the calmi slombers of the dead man's sight* 
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TO APRIL. 

EmbiTeh of UfeJ :%€e'c^aiigefbl Aptil aul 
Itk' ytuying ^(isi abbg the sbadowj^ skies, : r 
Nbw bidditfg'SummeK^i^ softest jz^hjzirisfe, 

Aneiij Kecitnitfg; Wibtei^A 8ttmny;:gale'^ 

And pouring' fiP0iti:tb^0ioudliii9r budddi haU ; ; . .:. 

(!'Cff hen; smilidg tbmugh tbe 'tear;tbal.ilinis her eyes. 
While liris with' ber J;>rai<l the vwelkinljdyes. 

Promise of sunshine; not so pronfi toifdil*. 
' So^ to ns sojourners iai Life's iqw^yak, l. 
t 'I- ' -'^Fbe smiles >of Fortune flatter to^ deceive. 

White still, the Fates the web of Misery, weave ; 

So Hope exultant spreads her Itery sail, . 

And from the present gloom the. scnhA. conveys ' 

To ^tant summers and far bapi^ier. 9ays, 
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Ye unseen 8pirits> whose wild inelodi^s^ - 
At evening rising bIow^ yet sweetly dear,' 
Steal on the musing podti's jpebs^ye ear, ' .\ 

As by the wood-spring stretch'd supine he Ues;^' 

When he who now invokes yoii low is laidi 

His tir'd frfttne renting on the eatthV cold bed> - r 

HcM ye your nightty vigils o^r 'his' head, ^ • . • ' / 

And chaunt a dtrge to his reposikig'^^hadie I > •' 

For he was wont to love your inadrigak ;' * . - 
And often by the haunted stream that laves-^ ^ -^ . 
The dark sequestered wbodland-9 inmost cavl8s,< 

Would sit and listien to the dying falls. 

Till the full tear woidd quiver in bis eye, . 

And his big heart would heave with mournful extasy. 
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TO A TAPER. 

Tis midnight — On the j^be idead (slumjlM Aito^ 
And all is sileoce^-ojih tbis lixrarof deep ;.. ;: 

Save when the hQlk>w gusti |hat BweO* hy.fit^ 
In the dark wood jmn fearfoOj i^d d^ep* , .^ 

I wake alone to UsfaiE fuoyd to wee|pi« , : 
To watdi nbyjtai^s. tiqr inJe beoeott h^^ 

And^ as still M enKMrj docs Jber ^gib iiep, 

» 

To think of days that never, can retunif ~ . 
By thy pale ray I raise my languid head. 

My eye surveys the soUtaiy gloom ; 
And the sad meaning tear, onmixt with dread, . 

Tells thou dost light me to the silent tomb* 
like thee I wane ;-rlike lUne my life's last r^y 
Will fade in loneliaess, unwept, away- 
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TO MY MOTHER. 

And can'st itim, iid^r, for A moment think^ 
That we^ liiy ctiildres^ wh^ old age diaH slied 
Its blanching bof&oiirs en tby Wfeaiy bead/ ■ 
Could from our best of d^es e^r isbrimk I 
Sooner the sun from his \A^h sphere shoold sink 
T^an we^ ungrateftil^ leave thee in tltat Aty, 
*» pine iir solitiide Ay life away; 
Or shun thee^ tottering oti the grate's cold brisk.-: 
Banish the thoughl!— wherever oiir slf^ps may iroam^ 
O'er smiling plains^ or wastes without a tree. 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, ' 
And paint the pleiasures of thy peacef al home ; - 
While duty bids us* all thy griefs aism^. 
And smooth the pillow of thyiiinking age. 
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Yes, 'twill he over soon-f—This s^kly dream. ; ;, . 

Of life idli vanish irdia my feyerish braija; ^ , 
And death my wearied s^arit wUl redeem 

From this wild region oCunvary'd pain* , 
Yon brook, will glide as softly as before^'^T* . . 

Yon landscape smile,— ryon golden harvest grow,— ^^ 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar ^ 

When Henry's name is heard no more below. 
I sigh when all my yonthfid^ friends caress, . 

They laugh in health,.aiid future evils brave ; 
Them shall a wife and smiling children bless. 

While I -am mouldering in my silent grave. 
God of the just, — ^Thou. gayest the bitter cup; 
1 bow to thy behest, and drink it up. 
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TO CONSUMPTION. 



GentlTj most gently^ m thj^ Victim's heady 
Consumption^ lay thine hand ! — ^let mei^ decay^ 
Like the expiring lamp* unseen^ away. 

And softly go to dgmber with the deadi, 

And if 'tis; true^ what holy men have 8aid> 
That strains angelic oft foretell the day 
Of deaths to those good men who fall thy prey^ 

O let the atrial music, round my bed> 

Dissolving sad in dying sympliony, . 

Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear *, 

That I may bid my weeping friends good-bye 
Ere 1 depart Upon my journey drear : 

And^ smiling faintly on the painful past. 

Compose my decent head^ and breathe 'my ]9$% 



VOL. II. H • 
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TRANSLATED 

« 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. BESBARREAUX. 

Thy judgments^ Lord^ are jnst ; thou loVst to wear 

The face of pity and of love divine ; 
But mine is guilt— thou mustnot^ canst not spare. 

While heaven is true, and equity is thine. 
Yes, oh my God ! — such crimes as mine, so dread. 

Leave but the choice of punishment to thee ; 
7hy interest calls for judgment on my head. 

And even thy mercy dares not plead for me ! 
Thy will be done — since 'tis thy glory's due. 

Did from mine eyes the endlessi torrents flow ; 
Smite — it is time — though endless death ensue, 

I ble^s the avenging band that lays me low. 
But on what spot shall fall thine anger^s flood. 
That has not first been drench'd in Christ's atoning blood ? 



POEMS 

OF A LATER DATE. 



■«*»* 



TO A FRlfiND IN DISTRESS, 

Wfa,o^ when Henry reasoned with him caknly, asked^ 



a 



Ifht did not feel for UmV^ 



^ Do I not f eel f^ The doubt is keen as steel* 

Vea, I do feel — most exquisitely feel ; 

My heart can weep> when from my downcast eye 

I chase the tear, and stem the rising sigh : 

Seep buried there I close the rankling dart. 

And smile the most when heaviest is my heart 

Os this I act — ^whatever pangs surround, 

^Tis magnanimity to liide the wound ! 

When all was new, and life was in its springs 

I liv'd an unlov'd solitary thing ; 

Even then I learnt to bury deep from day. 

The piercing cares that wore my youth away : 

Even then I learnt for others' cares to feel ; 

Even then I wept I had not power to heal : 

Eyen then, deep-sounding through the nightly gloom, 

I heard the w^etched's groan, and moum'd the wretched's 

doom. 
Who were my friends in yotith ?— -The midnight fire — 
The silent moon-beam, or the starry choir ; 
To these I 'plained, or tum'd from outer sight, 
To bless my lonely tapei^s friendly light ; 
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I nerer yet could ask, howe'er forlorn, 

For vulgar pity mixt with vulgar scorn ; 

The sacred source of woe I never ope. 

My breast's my coffer; and my God's my hope. 

But that I do feel. Time, my friend, will show, " 

Though the cold crowd the secret never know ; 

With them I laugh— yet, when no eye can see^ 

I weep for nature, and I weep for thee. 

Yes, thou didst wrong «i.e,*^ *^ ^ i I fondly thoughi v 

In thee Fd found the friend my heart had sdught; < 

I fondly thought that thou could'st pierce the guise^ 

Apd read the truth that in my bosdm lies ; 

I fondly thought ere Time's last da^i^ were gone^l " i { 

Thy heart and mine had mingled into one ! 

Ye&---and they yet will mingle^ Days and years -x 9'" 

Will fly, and leave us partnerain our tears : 

We then shall feel that friendship has a power 

To sooth affliction in her darkest hour ; 

Time'a trial o'er, shall clasp each othet^s hand. 

And wait the passport to a better land« . 

Thiae^ ^ 

H.K. white: 

ifalf past ElefSA o'clock at Ni^t 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY. 

1804. 

Ybt onct more> and once more^ awake^ my Haf pj 
From silence and neglect — one lofty strain: ;. . 
Lofty^ yet wilder than the winds of Heaven, 
And speaking mysteries more than words can tell^ 
I ask of thee, for I, with hymnings high. 
Would join the dirge of the departiilg year.. 

Yet with no wintry garland from the woods. 
Wrought of the leafless branch, or ivy sear. 
Wreathe I thy tresses, dark December ! now ; 
Me higher quarrel calls, With loudest song. 
And fearful joy, to celebrate the day 
Of the Redeemer.— Near two thousand sun» 
Have set their seals upon the rolling lapse 
Of generations, since the day^sprmg first 
Beamed from on high ! — Now to the mighty mass 
Of that increasing aggregate we add 
One unit more. Space, in comparison, 
H6w small, yet mark'd with how much misery f 
Wars, famines, and the fury^ Pestilence, 
Over the nations hanging her dread scourge ; 
The oppressed, too, in silent bitterness, 
Weeping their sufferance ; and the arm of wrong 
Forcing the scanty portion from the weak. 
And isieeping the lone widow^s couch with tears*^ 
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So has the year been character'd with woe 

In Christian land^ and niark'd with wrongs and crimes ; 

Yet 'twas not thus He taught — not thus He liv*d. 

Whose birth we this day celf^rate with prayer 

And much thanksgiving. — He^ a man of woes^ 

Went on the way appointed^ — path, though rude. 

Yet borne with patience still : — He came to cheer 

The broken-hearted, to raise up the sick. 

And on the wtoderingand benighted mind ^ 

To pour the light of truth.— O task divine ! 

O more than angel teacher ! He had words 

To sooth the barking waves, and hush the winds; 

And when the soul was toss'd in troubled seas. 

Wrapt in thick darkness and the howling stoim. 

He, pointing to the star of peace on high, 

Arm'd it with holy fortitude^ and bade it smile 

At the surrounding wreck. 

When with deep agony his heart was racked. 
Not for himself the tear-drop dew'd his cheek, 
For them He wept, for them to Heaven He pray'd. 
His persecutors**-'^ Father, pardon thiem> 
They know not what they do.'* 

Angels of Heaven, 
Ye who beheld him fainting on the cross. 
And did him homage, say, may mortal join 
The hallelujahs of the risen God f 
Will the faint voice and grovelling song be heard 
Amid the seraphim in light divine ? 
Yes, he will deign, the Prince of Peace will deign. 
For mercy, to accept the hymn of faith. 



IStl 

Low though it he $nd humhle« — Lord of life^ 
The Gl^mW.9isi»'ComfoTteT, thine advent now 
piDs my uprising soul. — I mounts I fly 
Far o'er the skie8> heyond the rolling orbs ; 
The bonds of iesh dissolve^ and earth recedes^ 

And care, and pain, and sorrow, are no more. 

* # * * • « 



NELSOm MORS. 

Yet once again, my Harp, yet once again. 

One ditty mote, and on the mountain ash 

I will again suspend thee. I have felt 

The warm tear frequent on my cheeky since last. 

At even-tide, when all the winds were hush*d, 

I woke to thee the melancholy song. 

Since then with Thoughtftdness, a maid severe, 

I've joqrney'd, and have learn'd to shape the freaks 

Of frolic fancy to the line of truth ; 

Not unrepining, for my froward heart 

Still turns to thee, mine Harp, and to the flow 

Of spring-gales past-»the woods and storied haunts 

Of my not songless boyhood. — Yet once more^ 

Not fearless, I will wake thy tremulous tones. 

My long-neglected Harp. — He must not sink ; 

The good, the brave — he must not, shall not sink 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
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Though from the Muse's chalice I may pour 

No precious dews of Aganippe's well> • > . 

Or Castaly, — though from the morning cloud 

I fetch no hues to scatter on his hearse : 

Yet will I wreathe a garland for his broWsr; ' ' 

Of simple flowers, such as the hedge-rows scent 

Of Britain^ my lov'd country ; and with tears 

Most eloquent, yet silent, I will bathe 

Thy honourM corse, my Nelson, tears as warm 

And honest as the ebbing blood that flow'd 

Fast from thy honest heart. — Thou, Pity, too. 

If ever I have lov'd; with faltering step. 

To follow thee in the cold and starless night. 

To the top-crag of some rain-beaten cliff ; 

And as I heard the deep gun bursting loud 

Amid the pauses of the storm, have poured 

Wild strains, and mournful, to the hurrying winds. 

The dying souFs viaticum ; if oft 

Amid the carnage of the field I've sate 

With thee upon the mooBlight throne, and sung 

To cheer the fainting soldier's dying soul. 

With mercy and forgiveness — visitant 

Of Heaven — sit thou upon my harp. 

And give it feeling, which were else too cold 

For argument so great, for theme «o high. 

How dimly on that mom the sun arose, 
'Kerchieft; in mists, and tearful, when- 
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HYMN. 



In Heaven wQ diall be purified, so as to be able to endure the spW 

dours of the Deity. 



I- 

AwAKB> bweek harp of Judah^ wake> 

Retune thy strisf^ for Jesns' sake; 

We sing the Savibiir of dur race^ 

The Lamb> our shield^ and hiding place* 

JI. 

When God's right arm is bai'd for war^ 
And t;bunders clothe bis cloudy car^ 
Where^ where^ oh where^ shall man retire^ 
To escape the horrors of his ire i 

in. 

Tis he^ the Lamb^ to him we fly^ 
While the dread tempest passes by ; 
God sees his Well-beloved'^ face. 
And spares us in our hiding place* 

Thus while we dwell in this low sceni^ 
The Lamb is our unfailing screen; 
To him, though guilty^ still we run. 
And God still spares us for his Sojn. 
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V. 

While yet we sojourn here below, 
I'oIIutions still our hearts o'erflow; 
Fallen^ abject^ mean, a sentenced race, 
We deeply need a hiding place. 

VI. 

Yet courage-— days and years will glide. 
And we shall lay these clods aside; 
Shall be baptized in Jordan's flood. 
And wash'd in Jesus' cleansing blood« 

VII. 

Then pure, immortal, sinless, freed. 
We through the Lamb shall be decreed ; 
Shall meet the Father face to face. 
And need no more a hiding place. 



The last stanza of this hymn was added extemporaneously, by Hen- 
jy, one summer evening, when he was with a few friends on the Trent, 
and singing it as he was used to do on such occasions 
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A HYMN 



FOB TAMllT WOBSBIP. 



I.- - • ■ •• A 

O LoRD> fkQpther di^ is flowD^ \i -. 

Are met once ibore before Iby throne^ 
To bless tby fostering hand. 

And wilt thou bend a listening ear^ 

To pridses low as ours ? 
Thou wilt] for Tboa ^ostlove to bear 

The song which meekness pom's. 

HI. 
And> ^^^snf/tbptt ithy snliles wtlldeign*^ ^ 

As we before i;hee pray ; 
For thpu didst ble^ the Infant train, . . 

And we are le^s tlmnjtbey. 

JV. 

O let tby grace perform its part, . ' 

And kt contention; cea3e ;• . . 

And sbedi abrpad in eYery heart 
Thine everlasting peace \ 



1^ 

V. 

Thus chasten'd, cleans'd^ entirely tbme^ 

A flock by Jesus led ; 
The Sun of Holiness shall shine^ 

In glpry on pur bead. 

VI. 

And thou wilt turn our wandering feet. 
And thottwflt bbss our Way f 

Till worlds shall fade, and fekbsbilt greet 
The di^A af lasting day. . 



THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

I. 
WiiBN marahaird on.the nightly plain. 

The glittering host bestud tfie sky; 
One star alone, of all the train. 

Can fix the sinner's wandering eye. 

IL 

Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks. 
From every host, from every gem ; 

But one alone the Saviour speaks. 
It h the Star of Bethlehem^ . 



UL 
Once on the raging seas I rode^ 

The storm was loud^ — the night was dark. 
The ocean yawn'd— and rudely blow'd 

The wind that toss'd my foundering bark. 

IV. 

Deep horror then my vitak fro^e. 

Death-struck, I ceas'd the tide to stem; 

When suddenly a star arose. 

It vfdA tlie Star of Bethlehem^ 

• • • . 

V. 

It vtBB my guide, my light, my all. 

It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and dangers' thrall. 
It led'tne to the port of peace. 

VI. 

Now* safely moor*d — my perils o*er, 
ni sing^ first in night's diadem. 

For ever and for evermore. 

The star !— The Star of Bethlehem ! 
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A HYMN. 



■ r 
I 



O LoRD> my God^ in mercy turoj 
In mercy hear a sinner mourn ! 
To thee I call^ to thee I cry^ 

leave me^ le^ve m^ not tp ^ie I 

1 strove against thee^ Lord^ I know>^ 

I spurn'd thy grace^ I mock'd thy law ; 
The hour is past— the day's gone by. 
And I am left alone to die. 

O pleasures past, what are ye now 
But thorns aboi^my bleeding brow ! 
Spectres that hover round my brain. 
And aggravate and mock my pain. 



For pleasure I have given my soul^ . ? 
Now, Justi,cc), let tby thunders rpll ! 
Now Vengeance smile — ^qd with a bloWf 
Lay the rebellioq^ jngrate low. 

Yet Jesus^ Jesus ! there Fll cling, 
rU crowd beneath his sheltering wing; 
I'll clasp the cross, and holding there, 
Even me, oh bliss!— his wrath may spare. 



■fll 
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MELODY. 



laier^d iii,ft CcinoctioD oiS^hotfA and Origiiial Soogs, published by 
the rW. XPlumptreAof GkteliUlt Cfimhn 



Ybs^ once uorii'ihiu dying 8ti«ii> 
Anna^ touch tbj hite for me ;' 

Sweety when Pity's tdnes compiaio^ 
Doubly sweet is melody. 

11. 

While tke Yirtiies tims inweave 
Mildly soft the thrilling song^ 

Winter's long and lonesome eve 
Glides unfelty vnseen akmg.. 

Thus when life hath stolen away. 
And the wintry night is near. 

Thus shall Virtue's Irindly rkj 
Age's closk^ eimmg cheer. 
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SONG.— BY WALLER. 

A Laify of Cambridge lent Wallet^? Poeins to Henry, and when he re- 
turned them tb'her. she discovered an additional Staniv written by 
him at tile bottom of the Song h^ oofded ' ^' ' ' 

Go^ lovely rose ! ■ 
Tell ber^ tk»t wastes berjbjio^ and im>,- i 't 

That now she kuQW^ 
When I resemble her to f bee. 
How sweet and fair slhe.seeois to be. 



Tell her that's yOiiDg, 
And shuns to have her graces d(>ied> 

That had'st thou sprung : 
In deserts^ where no men aUde^ 
Thou must have lincommended died. 



(1 .-•' 



Small is the worth! 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her: come foHb, . i? 
Suffer herself to be ^dettred, ; . i • . 
And not blush so to he admiredio 



Then die^ that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share^ 
That are so wonderous sweet and fain 



I ...^ 



[Yet^ though tbM fade. 
From \hj deftd leniies'let fragrance rise ; 

Apd teach ibe Mai4. : 
That Goodiiess/TiiiiieV rude hand defies ; 
That yictae Kr^l^wh^i Beauty die^.l 

H. K. White. 



« I AM PLEASED, AND YET PM SAD.^ 

■..•.:.: L ...- " 
When twilig^ M^ls albng the gvbund^ 
And all the bells are ringing round. 

One, two, three,. f^uir, and five, 
I at my jitndy-wifidpw ait, : . • 

And, wj:apt in many a mvaing fit, V . 

To bbao am all ali^re* ^ 



I > 1 ■ J 



n. 

But though impressions calm luCid swefet 
Ihrill round my heart a holy heat. 

And I am inly gilad. 
The tear-dt^ stands in either eyiv i. 
And yet .1^ cannoA, tell itl^e why, ; < . 

\ ani pIdb'd^:aQdijatI\a sadfJ i 

. . . .| - .. • , 

t ; • ^ 
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SONG— BY WALLER. 

A Laify of Cambrid^ lent Wallet^? Poeim to Henry, and when he re- 
turned them.to'heiv the discovered an additional tonivwiitttttby 
him at tfafe bottom of the Song here ooftied. '' ' 

Go^ lovely rose ! 
Tell her^ tkat wastes ber.tim^ and im>,- i ; 

That now she know^ 
When I resemble her to thee^ 
How sweet and fair she.seeois to be. 

Tell her that's yOiing, 
And shuns to have her graces d(>ied> 'i' > 

That had'st thou spraa^ . 
In deserts^ where no men abide^ / 

Thou must have imcommended died. ^ 

Small is the worth - 
Of beauty from the light retired ; . 

Bid her come foMbj :' 
Suffer herself to be ddottredy '■ . 
And not blush so to he admired^* 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share. 
That are so wonderous sweet and fain 



[Yet^ though tbM fade. 
From thj deftd leniies'let fragrance rise ; 

Apd teach tbe Mai4.: 
That Goodness rTiHiieV rude hand defies ; 
That yictae ETel^wh^i Beauty diies.3 

H;K. White. 



« I AM PLEASED, AND YET PM SAD.^ 

■.■.•;..: L .. . . 

When twHig^ M^ls along the gvbund^ 
And all the bells are ringing roiund. 

One, two, three,. f0ur, and five, 
I at my jitndy-window sit, : 
And, wj:apt in many a musing fit, V 

To bHao am all aliye. 
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m . ... 

But though impressions calm luCid swefet 
llirill round my heart a holy heat. 

And I am inly gilad. 
The tear-dt^ ttaods in either eyis^ j. 
And yetl^cannoft tell ithee why, /i . 

\ ani pldb'd^jandijatrbi sadfJ ; 
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If far from me the Fates remove 
Domestic peace, connubial love^ 
The prattling ring, the social cheer. 
Affection's voice, affection's tear. 
Ye sterner powers, that bind the hearty 
To me your iron aid impart 1 

teach me, when the nights are chill. 
And my fire-side is lone and still ; 
When to the blaze that crackles near, 

1 turn a tir'd and pensive ear. 

And Nature conquering bids me sigh. 
For lovers soft accents whispering nighc 

teach me, on that heavenly road. 
That leads to Truth's occult abode. 
To wrap. my «dnl in dreaiots sublime. 
Till earth and care no more be miile* 
Let blest Philosophy impart 

Her soothing measures to my heart ; 
And while with Plato's ravish'd ears 

1 li^the music ^f the spheres. 
Or on the mystic symbols pore. 
That hide tbe Cbald's miblimer lorie, 
I shall not brood on suiKimers gone. 
Nor think that I am all alone. 
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JIN NT ! upon thy breast I may not lie i 
Fanny ! thou dost not liear me when I speak ! 
"IVhere art thou^ love f — Around I turn my eye. 
And as I turn, the tear is on my cheek* 

Was it a dream i or did my love behold 
Indeed my Jonely couch i — Methought the breath 

Fanned not her bloodless lip ; her eye was cold 
And hollow, and the livery of death 

Invested her pale forehead. — Sainted maid ! 

My thoughts oft rest with thee in thy cold grave. 
Through the l(»ig wintry night, when wind and wave 

Hock the dark house where thy poor head is laid. 

Yet hush ! my fond heart, hush \ there is a shore 
Of better promise ; and I know at last, 
When the long sabbath of the tomb b past. 

We two shall meet in Chri»t«— to part no more ! 
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If far from me the Fates remove 
Domestic peace, connubial love^ 
The prattling ring, the social cheer. 
Affection's voice, affection's tear. 
Ye sterner powers, that bind the hearty 
To me your iron aid impart ! 

teach me, when the nights are chiQ, 
And my fire-side is lone and still; 
When to the blaze that orackles near, 

1 turn a tir'd and pensive ear^ 

And Nature conquering bids me sigh. 
For love's soft accents whispering nigh c 

teach me, on that heavenly road. 
That leads to Truth's occult abode. 
To wrap my «onl in dreams sublime. 
Till earth and care no more be miile* 
Let blest Philosophy impart 

Her soothing measures to my heart ; 
And while with Plato's ravish'd ears 

1 list the music of the spheres. 
Or on the mystic symbols pore. 
That hide Ae Cbald's mibllmer lorie, 
I shall not brood on summers gone^ 
Nor think that I am all alone. 
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Fanny ! upon thy breast I may not lie i 

Fanny ! thou dost not hear me when I speak ! 

Where art thouj love f — Around I turn my eye. 
And as I turn, the tear is on my cheek* 

Was it a dream i or did my love behold 

Indeed my lonely couch i — Methought the breath 

Fanned not her bloodless lip ; her eye was cold 
And hollow, and the livery of death 

Invested her pale forehead. — Sainted maid ! 

My thoughts oft rest with thee in thy cold grave. 
Through the ](mg wintry night, when wind and wave 

Rock the dark house where thy poor head is laid. 

Yet hush ! my fond heart, hush ! there is a shore 
Of better promise ; and I know at last, 
When the long sabbath of the tomb b past. 

We two shall meet in Christ*— to part no more ! 



FRAGMENTS. 



These Fragments are Henry's latest compositions ; and were, fyr the 
most part, wri^iijCi[)^p^^ papers, dii>- 

ring the few moments of the last year of his life, in which he sn^ 
fered himself to follow the impulse of his genius. 



FRAGMENTS 



> f 

* 



I. - ■'■•?! 

OAw'sT thou ibat light ? exclaiin'd the yoiith^ and pai»'4 : 
'through you dark firs it glanced, and on the stream ' 
That skiirlsr the woods it«for a- moment piay'd. 
i\gain, more light it gleam'd^^^or jdoes some sprite 
Delude mine eyes with shapes of wood and stieams, 
^And lamp far beaming through the thickets gloom^ 
As from some bosom'd cabin, where the voice . 
Of revelry, or thrifty watchfulness. 
Keeps in the lights at this unwonted hour i 
Ho sprite deludes mine eyes, — the beam now glows 
With steady lustre. — Can it be the moon. 
Who, hidden long by the invidious veil 
That blots the Heavens^ now sets behind the woodtf i — 
Ko moon tonnight has look'd:, upon the sea t ^ 

Of clouds beneath her, answered Rudiger^ 
She has been sleeping with Endjnnion. 



SC^. 
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n. 



The pious man. 
In this bad worlds when mists and couchant storms 
Hide Heaven's fine circlet^ springs aloft in faith 
Above the clouds that threat him^ to the fields 
Of ether, where the day is never veil'd 
With intervening vapours ;^ and looks down 
Serene upon the troublous sea, that hides 
The earth's fair breast, that sea whosein^beir face 
To grovelling mortals frowns and darkens all'; 
But on whose billowy back^ifrom man oonireiiFd,^ ' 
The glaring sunbeam plays.. 



. . / 



in. 
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Lo ! on the eastern summit^ clad in grey> 
Morn, like a horseman girt for travel^ conieB^ 
And from his tower of mist < 
Night's watchman buiries doifsn. ' 



:<? 
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IV. 

T^HERE was ajlittle bird irj^h that pite ; 
It perched upon a mined piimajcle^ 
And made sweet imelody. 

The song was soft^'yet'cbeerfblj iand inoist hleaf, •■"■ 
For other note none swell-d the nir bnt his. * - 
It seem'd as if the little ehorhiter. 
Sole tenant of the nielanbholy <pile> ■ 
Were a lone hermit^ outcast from his kind^ 
Yet withal cheerful. — I have heard the note 
Echoing so lonely o'er the aisle forlorn^ 

r——— Much musing**— 






V. 



V '■ 



P A L£ ar t , thoii^: my lainp^ .and faint 

Thy mctbncboly ray : , .-. . , ^ 
When the still night's unclond^ aaiii . 

Is walking on her way. » 
Through my Jatlibc lisaf embower^dy - ' 
Fair she sheds Jier shadowy beaaijr ' ' i 
And o'er.my. silent sacred rdomj'! 
Casts a chequer'd twilight gloom ; ' 
I throw aside the learned dieet^ 

1 cannot chnse but gaze^ she looks so mildly sweet. 
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Sad vestalj why art thou so fau> 
Or why am I so £rail i 

Methinks thou lookest kindly od me, Mooii, 
And cheerest my lone hoorg with sweetTeg^da! 

Surely like me thou'rt sad^ but dptt potspea^ 
Thy sadae#fr.tojtb€| cpld fj^eedijiR^rciwd; 

So mournfully cQm[i^''d, f^'ery^n^^i^ ^^9^4 j .-. 

Thou shinest^ like a cresset^ beaming far . ; 

From the rude watch-tq^ij, p'ec #be Adaa^G wave. 
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O 01 VB me music — for my soul doth faint; 

I am sick of noise Imd •ciare> sfkd noyr mine eiur 
Longs for some air of peace^ some dyitig plaiol^ 

That may the spirit from its oeil unsphere« 
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Hark how it falls ! and now it steals ni/ong, 
Like distant bells upon the lake at evet. 

When all is jitill; and npiw it.grow« mor^'Stropg^ 
As when the choral train, their dirges weave^ 

Mellow and many-voiced; where every close^ 

CVer the old minster roof^ in:ecboing waves jefiows. 






h ! I am wrapt aloft. My .spkit soars 
Beyond the skies^ and leaves the stars behind. 
! angels lead i|ielO'theihapp]r>sdmeil^i''n:(i c viL 

And floating piMUit filltiie^tiiOjrmttiiikd^ > /' 
^^arewell ! hdse ekf^v ftimi^eii U'myistndimhm^d^'^* i 
^ar from its dlkyByeAHbJAptlxigp^yiiiiii I nv > 
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Ah ! who can s^yc^.l]|olreyeE fieliir bis view^iV^.j 

Through ifbat sad jsoenes his p^bijfiiay > lief ,.i ..j ..; ^ 
Ah ! who elm give to others' v^oes bJs ,sigb>. : . . / 1 / 

Secure hia;Own:WiiLlni3T6r need it()lQO I ,; l .; ..' ,,i;.| ..,\i 

Let thoughtless youth its^eemiogjjdtj'd purtfue^ {i 
SoOB. will they ieam ftb ^oaii.witb rthOugbtliil ejre, 
TheiU^shrepa^tiand&rfciulttiity';: '■'. i >ri •. . ] Tvi 

Soon will they know^-^:- ; ' c .»'; •; :.:.' :..)i.{jr^ f !fj.; .:•-; 

•.v.»«?f .:-»ii /- • v-ij 'o/^fi;- .-fi!.; -;..•,/ ^J.; ;•>'[ 
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An d must thou go^. and' vm%t we part f 
Ye8>)Fate decrees^ lilidl submit ; . 

The ptilg: &»t xeads: in twrno jaj hearty 
Ob^ Fanoyr 4<^st thou ^htlfe iu it:? . 

Thy sex is fickle^ — when away^ 

Some happier youth may win thy-— 
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IX. 
SONNET. * 

Whbn I sit musing on the chequei^d piagt^ . . 
(A term much daiten'd with untimely, woes^) 
My thoughts revert to ber^ for wb^m. still flows 

The tear^ though half di^own'd ;— 'and binding fasti 

Pride's stubborn cheat to my too yielding heart, 
I say to her she ipbVd me of my rest, ' \ r. 
When that was all ihy wealth«-^Tift trie my IxreattuH • 

Received from her this wearying/ fisgerii^ apuui 9'u mIT 

Yet ah! I cannot bid her form depart;./ * . : ^ ' .7 no. - 

Though wronged, I love her — ^yet in anger love. 
For she was most unworthy. — ^Tben I prove 

Vindictive joy ; and oh my stem front gleams^ 

Thron'd in dark clouds, inflexible • ♦ * 

The native pride of my much injured heart* 
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When high ewMaiceioferi Mbrgr wood wcF^tfeUn 

Dark lustre 8h^d>>fli>riidfiiiife mtbd tbiffire;, ^^ 
Spell-struck^ and (Ul'tlwith maby «%oiideriiig Jbeutfy 

First in the gropes I woke the pl^nsive lyte. 
All there was mystery then, the gust that woke 

The midnight echo with a spirifs dirge^ 
And unseen iairics woaekHbrvooB invoke. 

To their light roorrice by the restless surge* 
Now to my sobered thought ^ith life's false smiles. 

Too much ♦ ♦ 
The vagfunt ancy spreads «^ nioFk l)er wilci> 

And dark fmibmng* nbw my hoiom fill 
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Hvsb's is the Iyre-^tl» 1)««d thdt sw^pt 
The low and pensive wires^ 
Robb'd of its cunning, from the task retires. 

Yes—it is still — the lyrf is still ; ' 

The spirit which its slumbers broke 

Hath pass*d away,— -and that weak hand that woke 
Ita forest melodies hath lost its skill. 
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Yet I would press you to my lips once more^ 
Ye wildj ye withering flowers of poesy; 

Yet would 1 drink the fragrance which ye pour^ 
Mix'd with decaying odonn ifot^U^i 

Ye have heguiPd the hours of 'in£Hicy> 
As^in the wood^paths <of my natiTe— • 
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Once inore> and yet once jDdre^. • W- i 

I give unto my harp a dark^wjoren lay; '- >• i 
I heard the waters roar, 

I heard the flood of ages pass away. 
O thou, stem spirit, wfad ddUFdweU 

In thine eternal cell. 
Noting, grey chronicler ! the silent years; 

I saw thee rise^-I saw the scroll complete. 

Thou spakesV and at thy feet 
The universe gave way. . 
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This Poem was begun either dunng the pubhcation of Clifton Grove^ 
or shortly afterwards. Henrv ^eyer laid aside the intention of 
compleadng it, and some of the detached parts were among his li^v 
test productions. 
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GsKius of fisteU^y 'wbo^ ihi i^i^dhfight hour 
Wasting in woodg W faliQnfled for^tsi wilj> . 
Dost watch'^iMlA his: latbitctoirfr. 
Thy dark ^ti'&itd m iu- flMi6 holyt^aiee ; 
Or when th#H^ley*d HghtMngs deiite th«i^4Mr^ 
And Ruid ^MA^ be&tride#^the witlged sMinii- 
Sitt'st in some lonely wiitch«tdwer> Where thy liilftp^ 
Faint-blazing^ 4ifi)^fi the fishei^s eye from far^ 
And^ 'mid the howl of eleme^l^i uttihdv'd 
Dost ponder on the^ awful 'Mene^a^ trittfe 
The vast ^ect to its superior sbtiree^^^ 
Spirit^ attend my lowly hemisM f 
For now I sftdke to themes df ilii^ort high 
The solitary lyre ; and^ borofe by thee 
Above this narrolur cell^ I celebraite 
The mysteries of Titbe J » 
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Him vffio, august. 
Was ere these worlds were fashioned,— -ere the sun 
Sprang from the east, or Lucifer displayed 
His glowiag cresset in the arch of mom. 
Or Vesper gilded the ser^n^r eve. 
Yea> He had been for an eternity ! 
Had swept unvarying from eternity 
The harp of desolation, — ere his tones, 
At God's command, assum'd a milder strain. 
And startled on his watch, in the vast deep. 
Chaos's sluggish sentry, and evok'd 
From the dark void the smllinguhiverse. 

Chain'd to the grovelling frailties of the flesh. 

Mere mortal ^lati/tmpurged frqm ea^th^ 4rQsib ^ 

Cannot survey, with fix'cl^d ste04y:Qy^[ , ,. ::i;// 

The dim uncertain gulph,.wiuch nclw ih^Mwei^:: 

Adventurous, woukl i^pl0re ;-rl^ut diiE^iy g^owu* ; , 

He topples dpwuith^ ftbyss^— If'bew^uldse^ 

The fearful cl^9f|«i^apd,pa;t9h a.tiranpieiitigUiiJipse 

Of its unfrthb9ifthl^ 4eptbs,,thaiti'90 ./ 7! :i :. <: 

His mind may tura>!irU|^ dpul^lc) joy tp (^d>,7,r;i 

His only certainty ai|d,i^fi9g>pli^; ; . ; ;• 

He must put off a while^,thift mortal vest, . 

And learn to follow, without gid^ness. 

To heighu where all is vision, md surprise. 

And vague conjeetare;"-THe: must waste. by night 

Thie studious taper, far frooi all iresprt , 

Of crowds and folly, in some still retreat ; 

High on the beetling promontory's cresl^ 
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Or in the cavai^f^ihe'ViM; ^Idei^nefNi, 11 

Where^ compassed roiibd ilHfth -Nataie'^'WUdest iilwi>e^v^^ 
He may be driven to' denize all his thoognls\ 
In the great Archkect^ who liy^s eonfest '. > ' ' '^ 
In rock*^ attd ^easj iand scditaiy wasie^^ '- \ 
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So has divine Pbilcis^hy, with voice * 

Mild as the murmurs of the moonliight wave, "^^ 

Tutored the'heatt of him^ who now awakes, ^ 

Touchingitbe chordi* 6f solemn minstreby, - 

His faint, neglected song— intent to snatch 

S(ftne vagrant blossbtn frdm the dangerous steep 

Of po6(^,'acbl6om of stich^ian hiici 

So sober, as may not unseemly suit • 

With Truth's sifyerer bre^ ^and oncf^ wittat ^ ' "^ 

So hardy as shall bravtf th^ passing wind^'^ . H> 

Of many win tersy-^rearitfgitKm^k head* " '('A 

lQloveline8ii,when>^ who gathered it- ' ' jiA 

Is number'd witli the generations^ gbne. '• 

Yet not to me hath ^God^s good provideiiee ' • 

Given studious leisure,* or unbrokea Ibbtfgiil, 

Such as he owns,<^-^ taklditatlve man. 

Who from the blusbl of ifeMii to ^lei evd- '^ - >>t 

Ponders, or tum»thei]lageiofwisdotD-i/er, "fii 

Far from the i>ui^€fQWd%'tCtaitltnotls4iii'^ '^'' 

From noise and wrangM^tf, and utidiilorb'd ^ '^ 

With Mirth's unholy shoatKL ^ ifor me^the day ' 
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Hath duties which {^tqimi tfv mfmSlhkm9^v^ ^i\\ ni ,(> 

No deep imprfifUWira«0 Bpoft |lHi,i9Jiwt, .. i v j.,. <,ii 

BHtbetbeday^pJ^Vi-rlaJ^U-pwA.: - .v? fij u) 
The night's my ow(il~X|j^qiWP<^,f(^lpy^ , I 

When EveDing lights her folding-star on high^ 

t live and breathe, an4 ip <lh9 s^tff^.J^mm . m;i; ^ >* 

Of quiet and ;?epp^: i»j ^piiqlt Aiefc ; ; . !..i ?a 

Free as the mon^ing^.p'wth«;«^»UnPlQS !»!»»# i. j/u.j.- . 
And mounto the^ii^s, w4 WpiihieT wi|lg<prtMTMtfi>r}(;i* 

l^ence dp I h^vA,th^ SQUn^«wt9d;|imMM ;/ • tti < 

Hence Night's my friei|d«ipy ml^tmii Mid niji:t)^Mtt) i\ > 
And she shall aid me mm ^ mugnifjr.. = i*< 

The night of 4|^yirriiWwbf^tlh#.p^«i]r ;^ ; u; . , /Y 
Of star-light penelrfttes th«iP^4ipMt gloom, . : v. ' 

And, at my window «QM<94ff »4ui«MtMlkiad ' v : « V > 
Are lock'd in sleep, } f0f}.tb^f|A$heo«nff hc^^M -!:. 
Of stillness blow, while, lAb^r sA^est «t#k,. v !•; ^ A 
Thought, like a wifceiulw8|i4;ftrj|ftr shrine^ - >;. > ' 
Assumes her, mNHted SWiyr^. '.;■.. i.^ - • .: : . ..;-*-,i:; . v.'i.i 

.. .B«bol4itbe4PorUb 
Rests, and her tir^4 laM^ittnta Jw w paua'd : u: t '. I r 
From trouble aq^iWiPillittl^ .. Tbo.wfl^iR aoWj v**:.>/ ') 

Has ceas'd to m[q«|^ Midibur^wiPiOrpbaoaiie 
Lock'd in e4i^b.ari^».pactakg»:0Chi9¥T^I# i 
The man of 9fiitxow^ halt .f<KgPl )ua woes j 
The outcast that his head is shelterless. 
His' griefs unshared.— The mother tends no more 

Her daiighterfs. djiQg iflui^rij, but, si^fri^ ^ 
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With heayin^fllifRmt^lipm k^ ' ^iv/toriT 

Dreams of her bridgUu > Ev0i» tb^fatotk^ M}M1 r /:l !// 
On Deatb!fl, J^A %m Ipv^itilia vifeiMH «r»fit» - uc! . . .;fi 
Crowning with HpfN^^ blattd wiMth hiftsbiickterMglMnil^ 
Poor victim ! smilmk^Silefice abd d«ef>:Depo0e 
lleign o'er the mUimi^ and iba warniiifg voiee 
Of Nature utters ai|dtbiy«tithiii. !! .' ' . n:i >. f 

Tbe general mori4,irTfteUt us |balt)rpose>. i r . : vv*-'! 
Deathlike as this, but pffarkMig^r span> ' . > 

Is coming on us — that the weary crowds^ 
Who now enjoy a t^nporaiy calm. 
Shall soQC^ tiM^te ]|»8|j«^'q«iiH, wrapliiitauiMl - '/ 

With giaTe^lotben f wA tiieir achitag^'restlesi hcMlii ^' 
Mouldering ija holea alsd (l^drner9.'ubobseiyd> ^ 

Till the last trump ahatt breidc Ibeiiif tfnUieii- ileep. :* t :/( 

Who needs a teiiohw io admonisli l^m: > • '^^ 

That flesh is giB^^ibaft^eardily. thkigaare misfaN: i '' ' ^ 
What are our joy«*btt(t 4iseamsi i^d whtit oar hopoa ' ' - * 
But goodly i»hadi9WJiiA-thesaBmei!€lond 9^' " ^ i "^ '^ 
There's not a wind that blows buiJbears wtthut ><^ ^'^ -'' 
Some rainbow'piiODMse,:'^Ncit.amQmentfliei ' --•' ' 

ButputsiU sickle in, thie>field»<^fiilif^i i* ^ < ^"< T^uhni/ 
And mows its thousaa^s^ with thetrjb^'i»d'CarebJi> '^^ -^ 
^s but as yesterday sinde on yon dlass> ' 
Which now LyieiWi 4he€haldee«h€frii^i» ^t^ ^^ ' '' 
In his mid-watch observant, andidisp4>iAl'<' ? 

1 1 I I >i I i ll V i II I I II > 

• Alluding to tUe fihfe aBtR»M)liuoal lAte^ tgr die Cbsl*' * 

de«nshc|>herds..- '-13 >'- •.■»•■ '*i. '.-•'.'/' ^- -j- 
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The twinkling hiMAfiM fiuioyiga^ thettt^ahlqie^ 

Yet in the InMin %bat ittighty shoc^ r. M^T 

HaYeiuffetfl4mttnktttd>^*-^holeniitk9tatf nus'd/^ -^ "^ 

To burbarism^ send oocb barbarib states "^ . . c 

Swaying the wand'Cff ftoienoe and of art»> -" 

lUustrioos deeds and memorable l^aiti^' ^ • -^^ 

Blotted from record^ and lipon the todgne '^^ 

Of grey Traditioa>vo)able no more^ •' • . "^ 

Where are the heroes of the ^ges past ? • ; ' 

Where the brahre^hieftiuns^.whtie^th^ uiighQi^ OMtf 

Who flbiirtsh'd:in this infancy of daya; f 

All to the gra^vegone down.* Cki dieir failei^&me 

Exultant^ mocking At dkepride of iauHi,<,( -^ 

Sits grim ForgetfiUness.'^The warrior's arm 

lies nerveless on tfae^piHow of its sbame ; 

Hush'd is his stormy Toice> and quendi'4ithe blaze • ^ ' 

Of his ted eye-ball.^— Yeptejpday his name.' '^ - -•-■ '^ 

Was mighty on the earth— To-day-*-^tis' what i 'i- ' ^' S ' ■ • * ' 

The meteor of benight of distant years,* - • .' - i* 

That flashed unnoticed^ save by wrinkled eld^ .. ; ^ '■■ 

Musing at midnight upon prophecieiij • \-:(l 

Who at her lonely lattice saw^e gleam' 

Point to the mist-pois'd shroud^ then qniell/ . ' ^ 

Clos'd he)r pale lips^ and lock'd thieiiiteret iip ' 

Safe in the chamel's treasures* , • ^ 

- - . - O how weak 

Is mortal man ! how trifling— how confined 
His scope of vision ! Puff'd with confidencej, 
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From the diimaying Bolillidt^Mriiiqribfuriii' • .!; -i j 

Sing in i hnfgdwgi^lbkitihmkk pfarjibclcl ij' > t i// 

And their wild harps^ i^teif|siiUeli> •te^lfaeir {;riM^ ' * '' i ' 

Sigh to the desert wiodi a dyipg itraitut' • - ^ . • i. ■■:''l 

Meanwhile the Art8yiti»aecopdiiflfilnQj,t.: .>i. ii. . / >!/ 
Rifle in tome distant dimef and then, perchance, 

S(nne bold advwtu^ifiU'Alwith goldbqidi^aili%'i i t; .v> ^ 

Steering his bfHrbitbvMgjbuiiaciklm toUfaMbi^ M // 

Whereiilphis:9lnnderingtI^me^, nb daring |in^ t. . ./ 
Hath ever ploag^tt fatforpiH^apies tli«4)li|Bi .^ ri..\\:< 
Of faUen Albion.— To thelattdiubknowiL: . ( >- ' 

He journeys joyfdl; mid pevha^s/desGriejit: i > ' 
Some yytige of her aqcieni'stiilelinesa;; . . : : . - ? r ) 
Then he, with vain Qdig^eliilr^filkiiisittihd'i. » ot; 
Of the nntie8rAHo£ffaoc^whi<[3»-faadiaiTiT'd ' i • i.i- *i 
At science in tba^iidlil&irgr.noQki) ,*:/ «i ... ..« . . .i' 
Far from the civil world ; aafl jagi^y sigiuiy ; i.v/ . a 
And moralizes on the state >f mail.' >.-« r. • . (- i &. 
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Still on its marc|i|iuAi0t^c^4ildi^nfelV> 
Moves on our beingv £ MTlB doIiv4)a^4»brf^t]iie, ; ^u'i 
And we are goi^tii! Ti\^ s^poilM bieads. n^ nolU : : . i < il 

We have our spring-tim^ And iatur jN>itenne8S^...V. >>! 

And as we fal^iMi%tbff r9£&«Uece^dri : _ -i 

To perish likewi^iTrrM^awbilc^^tttte smUea^ ii . i ' il 
The seasons run their;rMmi-*fibe(.l^un. fulfils.' : i ' • ^' 
His annual course — %9d. b^jIS^ai^ ^'^ Mitb remaki; .. > '/ 
Still changing, yet unQ|gkMigei|-n«Uil ^ctomfdi to ^ 1 . . . vv 



Endless mutation »m fit lyiliw] tbtL « i:i/i,:M:l} -^t^j > .v 
Where are conceaPd tbedafs.iribach/kavitJiiifiVI I .\ \ jif 
Hid in the^gbty cayeradfiAr|MU#> 'imI I i., ;■.■: ; ^»:«f 
They rise upon us only: ton appal^ *.■ ; a ' j: >. jo .ij'. (.j lUi 
By indistinct and half-glim ps'd images^ 
Misty^ gigantic, huge^olMoafie>iaioke« :. ^ :».:.... r,*^; 

Oh it is fearfbl^.iHkrthe. midnight itoudi^ J^ /Li ^ ^ttr 

When the ruda fashing winds ii^iget ia java^' - ;: r i j>;^ 
And the fiide OKKm, that through tbecaaeneiiijlug^-'i if. A 
Surveys the sleepless: JDuser^ stamps the bostr 
Of utter silence, itb fearful thea ^ i ;^ 

To steer the mind, indeadly soltlode^ ^ .'i • •."- ^ '^ 

Up the Tague strea|Dirf|WU>hftfaility;i. siin iv^ >; i^. / ,< > 
To wind the migKtj secrets ofthepad^ : >:/ f/ ^ . M^i 
And turn the key of Time4-^Oh whooanvStrifa*- mj . ^ i\^ 
To comprehend the vast, tb^ awful truth,: _ . i . w 

Oi the eternity tfiai.hath^ane iy, :; 

And not recoil from the. dinnaying sense a .r < %. .»i>i 

Of human impotence i The life of man 

Is summ'd in birth-days and in ^sepulchres'; 

But the Eternal God had no beginning ; ' ' 

He hath no end. Time had^ beeQ with him - - - ' ■-•*'* 

for everlasting, ere the d»did workt < 

Rose from the gulph in loveliness^— Like him - •-' 

It knew no source, like him 'twas uncreate. . '' 

What is it then ? The past Eternity ! 

We comprehend a^if^im without end ; 

We feel it possibk that even yon sun ^ ^ :, - ' 
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May loU for eter; Imtiift dblefaibtimM^^^ ..> < .i/' ,iiO 

We stand aghast #lij» • We redect-ihaitlSme. : > ^iVf 

Knew no commencemen V— Thai lieap^ age on* age> i- iii 

And million upon-miUipn, willioiil «ndv • .:m !..ud 

And we shall never span>4heyoiA<of idaya . - .'!.!.«>(»'''£ 

That were^ and arenofclmtiififfetios^eBl^ . * • - ^ i-v n /f 

The Past is an unfathomable depths . i' i . i . : .r- 

Beyond the span of thought ;* 'tis an clapte/' ^^z: >1 - ^i 

Which hath no mensuraltMHiy but hatb bees i >f-J ^'i>tl 

For ever and foi! /rwar» ; •• h^ ii-V .tj^ 

; Cihange^dayi ' of >' lO 

To US is sensible; and. eadklrevolva : * .r);:o') 

Of the recording sun cdndocts «■ on ',• • - u \,\o'i\i 

Further in life^ and nearer^to omrgoaL •> ) . ' ' .\. K 

Not so with Time^-rBdysteriiousi chnmiolei^- i uZ 

He knpweth^notmataiioa;— <^ntwi^iet : i v'i 

Are to his being as a day^and daysi : 

As centuries. — ^Ti^le past^ and Tine to come. 

Are always equal ; when the wOrld began . 

God had existed fiom enmity*.; » . i ^ ' • - r/t 

• # « • 

" Now'looklofn tian" J • ^^ 
Myriads of ages.beniE^^-*-Hath time elapsed; f : c : ' '>T 
Is he not standing in the scflC-same place ' : > - - ' ^^ 
Where once we stood? — The same.Etemily > • • ' ^ v* 
Hath gone befpi:«l,huDj*anduiyti'to come:"'!' :<i'' *!i^^ 
His past is not of longer span: than ours, ( /> ^ A 

Though myriads.ofages»iiitfir¥^n»d; ' '' •' *' 

For who can add^ to^wbfithHs^ieithev sumjf '>> vie : i . > *7 

^or bound, nor %Qiur/^i;, npr estimate/ nori lend i 
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Ob, who can coai^MViM AiUiigli^Jiiiilit'^ 
Who can unlookithftltetfeikof theiliskf ' ' '* < ' ^' ''^^ 
In specalatioDS <if : ap'iltiliiilk • • '' ' "'i 

Sublime as this^ ouj[tnaimitMld0WaflM :<• « Im :.ir^ 
Foolisb^and ins^niidaDl; taid tUMU ' ' '^ 

Wbo can apply tbe^til^aiguiMiit': ' *'*' 

Of finite beings to infinily f ' ' 'J -^ i • '^ ' ^''^ 

He might as wett^ebrnpresB tb^ miv^^M^ ' ^ '*" ^'* 

Into the holloirodmpaAof'a<ft[Ott«<iljf < ^^ '' ^ ^ ' ^^. 
Scoop'd out by human art ; or bid tlrt^lrlllite '-^-^ ^ ^'^ ^ '^^'^^ 
DriDk up the sesjU'sikriais in>i»X7an the less 
Contain the greater? arUie dalrk-^ti«(Mir^ » • -^ • '" '^^ 
Infold the glories of nwTfdia* day I m = .» ^ >.tU> 

What does PhilosofAiy impan tn iiiati ' ^ ' ' ' - '^ 
But undiscoverVl ^nmiBtn h^iM, ImtEOBt' ' ^' ' ' ' ^^ 
Even to her proudettibeiglrt8«^ig» Wfcel^flhte dii^ '^ ' 
The soul of Newton and of Sdcrdfei^, 
She but extends tke^cof^ of >V^ild tt^taMf 
And admiration^ AU hbr leisdbs &tid ' 
In wider views of God's unfutbdfiM fAe^ltk. 
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Lo ! the unletiiei^d ftinH> wKo never knew 

To raise his mliidtricorsiii^efo ilieb^tfir • ? ii vl^ 

Of abstract contesnplfl|tioni «s he siU • j t ; i 

On the green hiilock by the httge^r&it Ud^i 

What time the insect svilsriM we ttifittniittliig^ ' 

And marks^ in silent ttionght^ the btokeh clbtld^ 

That fringe with loveliest littcs the e%^nihg iky^ ' 

Feels in his soul the hand cf Miati/H^ tdvis^ : 

The thriU o£ gralHiiflle^ to hiiti whb ftm^ ' ' " 
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The goodly proipect ; he b9hol49 the God 

Thron'd in the west^ and his leposmg ear . 

Hears sounds angelic in the fitful bveeze 

That floats through.peighbouring copse or fairy bralc^^. 

Or lingers playful on the haunted stream. 

Go with the cotter to his wint^ fire> 

Where o'er the moors the,loud,l>l9st whistles shrilly 

And the hoarse ban-dog bays the icy moon ; : 

Mark witli what awe he lists the wild upro^jr. 

Silent, and big with thojaght ; and hear him bless . 

The God that rides on the tempestuous clouds 

For his snug hearth^ and ^\l his little joys : 

Hear him compare his happief lot with his 

Who bends his way across the wintry wolds^ 

A poor night*traf eller^ while the dismal snow 

Beats in his face^ and> dubious ..of his patb^ 

He stops^ and thinks^ in eveiy lengthening blast. 

He hears some village-mastiff's distant howl, ^ 

And sees, far streaming, ifome lone cottage light |^ 

Then, undeceiv'd, uptui^ns.his streaming eyes. 

And clasps his shiveriug hands j or, overpowered. 

Sinks on the frozen ground, weighed down with sl^ep. 

From which the hapless wretch shall nev^r- wi^ke. ' 

Thus the poor rustic w.$.rms his heart with praise 

And glowing gratitudf^^he turns to bl^ss, . 

With honest warmth, hif( Mfd^er and his God ! 

And shall it e'er be aaid^UiQ.t a'fK^ior hibd, ' * 

Nurs'd in the lap of Ig^r§i|(:ej,^d bred; . . 

In want and labour, glows with nobler ^eal 

To laud his Maker's attributes, while he 
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Whom stany SciMoe in hef craclte rocVd^ 

And Castaly enchasteo'd^wSth its dewi> 

Closes his eyes upon the holy word^ 

And^ bUnd to all bnt arrogance and piide^ 

Dares to declare his infidelity> 

And openly contemn the liord of Hosts. 

What is philosophy^ if it impart 

Irreverence foi^ the Deily> or teach 

A moftal man to set his judgment up 

Against his Mafcer^s will ?— JThe Polygar, 

Who kneels tosiln or moon^ compared withtHm* 

Who thus perverts the talents he enjoys^ 

Is the most blessed of inen !-— Oh { I would wa%: 

A weary journey, to the furthest verge 

Of the big world, to kiss that good man's hand. 

Who, in the blaze of wisdom and of art. 

Preserves a lowly mind ; and to his God, 

Feeling the sense of his own littlenessj 

Is as a child in meek simplicity ! 

What is the pomp of learning ? the parade 

Of letters and of tongues i E'en as the mists 

Of the grey mom before the rising sun. 

That pass away and perish. 

Earthly things 
Are but the transient pageants of an hour ; 
And earthly pride is like the passing flower. 
That springs to fall, and blossoms but to die. 
'Tis as the tower erected oil a cloud. 
Baseless and siQy as the school^boy's dream* 
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Ages and epochs th^f^^JftrtilflX^uRpr^^^^ 

And then record iU^PF^jjifelJ^.wl^li^^^ t^^ . . | . .t 

But the poor creatiff^,H^;Hfl<ft fp^W^VW^^ 
Hathfl^f^j.t^.ft^^ 

Its stated aeras i JP9^ jl;he jQjo^p^itepjL. ,. 
Hear of to-morrows or of ^^r49^ij/!.^ ^ 
There is to God nor ff^^Xfi W^ ^i^^h ■,'■ 
ThronM in his ioigbt> ajiLtiff^ ^ ^W ^^ preseqtj 
He hath no lapse^ pq f9»^^ i;i9 Ij^a^ to con^ ; 
H^l^ees before hin^ 91^ atevn^l »pfE;« 
Time mov^th qp^.V'^rf^^ being 'tis tbat move^ : 
And we, swift gliding 4p^n W3 raj>i4 ?WW^ 
Dream of swift ages and revolving years, 
Ordain'd to cbro^le Qji^r pi^fing days : 
So the young s^il^c in }^ gallwt bark# 
Scudding before the wi^4| b^bpl^s tbe coi^l; 
Receding from his eyef>» f^ \\wks jthe while^^ 
Struck witli amaze, tbf^ )^fi,}? ^^jtionless^ . 
And that the land is ^li;[ig^ . 

■ «• < Stttob.^as! 

Are the illusions of ^(|j|f^jPjrp^i^^ Ijfe^^ 
All, all is false ; tbjTfflf gjb ?>rejy pbPfii? ^}fi^ 
Tis shadowy. ^pdfjppeijt^jij,^^^ ,. ... , 

The semblances of tlj^gf wfl .^PP<^? ^^P^s j 
But the lost txavellg5,^ifllpj;,^,ffgn i:^Jy. r ' 
On the evasive spirit {^, |^ i^pt^^f • ; ' 

Whose lantern beams^ ftpi^j^sl^^ jli4^ 
O'er bog, and rock, ap^.gif, ^^ JjfO^WrJVa^ 
As we on its spj^^^c^f^/,: . 
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There is nor certainty nor stable hope. 

As well the weary mariner/ whose bark 

Is toss'd beyond Cimmerian Bosphorus 

Where Storm and Darkness hold their drear domain> 

And snnbeams never penetardte, might tmst 

To expectation of serenier skies^ 

And linger in the very jaws of deatfi^ 

Because some peevish cloud were opening. 

Or the loud storm had bated' in its rage ; 

As we look forward in this vale of tears 

To permanent dclight^-i^from some slight glimpse 

Of shadowy unsubstantial happiness. 

* . ; * 

The good man's hope is laid far, far beyond 

The sway of tempests, or the furious sweep 

Of mortal desolation.-^He beholds, ' ' 

Unapprehensive, the gigantic stride 

Of rampant Ruin, or the un^tablb waves 

Of dark Vicissitude. — Even in deieith. 

In that dread hour, when with a giant plu^. 

Tearing the tender fibres of the heart. 

The immortal spirit struggles to be free. 

Then, even then, that hope forsakes him not,^ 

For it exists beyond the narj^ow verge 

Of the cold sepulchre.-— The petty joys 

Of fleeting life indignantly it spum'd. 

And rested on the bosom of its God. 

This is man's only reasonable hope ; ** * ' -' " ' 

And 'tis a hope which, cherish'd in the breast. 

Shall not be disappointed. — Bven He, 
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The Holy One — ^Almighty — who elanced 

The rolling \vorld along its airy way> 

Even He will deign to smile upon the goodi 

And welcome him to these celestial seats^ 

Where joy and gladness hold their changeless reign. 

Thou proud ^an^ look upon yon starry vaults 

Survey the countless gems which richly stud 

The Night's imperial chaript ; — ^Telescopes 

Will show thee, myriads more innumerpus 

Than the sea-sand ; — each of those little lamps 

Is the great source of lights the central sun 

Round which some other juighty sisterhood 

Of planets travel^ every planet stocked 

With living beings impoteiit as th^. 

Now, proud man. I now^ where is thy greatness fled i 

What art thoti in the scale of universe ? 

Less, less than nothing ! — ^Yet of thee -the Qod 

Who built this wonderous frame of worlds is careful. 

As well as of the mendicant who begs 

The leavings of thy table. And shalt thou 

Lift up thy thankless spirit^ and contemn 

His heavenly providence ! Deluded fool. 

Even now the thunderbolt is winged with deaths 

Even now thou totterest on tlie brink of hell. 

How insignificant is mortal. man^ 
Bound to the hasty pinions of an hour 
How' poor, how trivial in the vast conceit 
Of infinite duration,: boundless space ! 
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God of the universe ! AlftiightyOhe! 

Thou who dost walk Upon the winged wiods. 

Or with the sttirm, thy iiigged eharibteer. 

Swift and impetcketis a^ the dortherh blasts 

Ridest froAi pole to pole ; Thou who dolbt hob! . 

The forked lightnings in thine awful grasp^ 

And reinest-in the earthqusike^ wbeh thy wratk 

Goes down towlnrds eirihg maA^ I iffrould address 

To thee my patting pefean ; fdr of Thieey 

Great beyond cl]llti|>tebemidii^ irhc^ tfay^If 

Art Time ailfS {(^^e>^i»b{iilie Idft^ittrdey 

Of Thee has h&^ My §Mg l^Wit^ We I kn^ 

Trembling befoi^ the foot^^iool Of thy tfMe> ' 

My God^ my Father !-^I Wfllbing to thee 

A hymn of laud^ a soletilh l^hiide> 

Ere oh the cypre^is wl'eMh^ which oyershades 

The throne of Deaths I faidi^ my mourhfU lyrfe^ . 

And give its wild felttitig^ to th^^sert gale. 

Rise^ tioh of Salem ! rise> Md join the strain^ 

Sweep to accordant tones thy tuneful harp, 

And^ leaving viiin laments^ arouse thy soul 

To exultation. Sltig hosanna^ ^ing^ 

And hallelujah, ibr the Lor6 is ^eat 

And full of mercy I He has thought of man ; 

Yea, compassed tound with countkss worlds^ has thdi^ht 

Of we poor worms, that batten in the dews 

Of morn, and perish ere the noon-^ay sun. 

Sing to the Lord, fdt he is mefeiful $ 

He gave the Nubiito lion but to live. 

To rage its hour, aAd perish ; but oil mati 
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He lavished immortality^ and Heavecu 

The eagle Talk from her aerial tower^ 

And mingle^ wUh irrevocable dust : 

But man from death springs joyful. 

Springs up. to life and to eternity. 

Oh that^ insensate of the favouring boon. 

The great exclusive privilege bestowed 

On us unworthy trifles^ men should dare 

To treat with slight regard the proffer'd Heav^)^ 

And urge the lenientj but All-Just, to swear 

In wrath, '' They shall not enter in my restt*^ 

Might I address the supplicative strain 

To thy high footstool, I would pray that thoa 

Would'st pity the deluded wanderers. 

And fold them, ere they perish, in thy flock. 

Yea, I wouid.^id thee pity them, through Him^ 

Thy well-beloved, who, upon the cross. 

Bled a dread sacrifice for human sin. 

And paid, with bitter agony, the debt 

Of primitive transgression. 

Oh ! I shrink. 
My very soul doth shrink, when I reflect 
That the time hastens, when, in vengeance cloth'd. 
Thou shalt come down to stamp the seal of fate 
On erring mortal man. Thy chariot wheels 
Then shall rebound to earth's remotest caves. 
And stormy Ocean from his bed shall start 
At the appalling sunimons. Oh ! how dread. 
On the dark eye of miserable man. 
Chasing his sins in secrecy and gloom. 



God of the univer^ ! Almighty Oine ! 
Thou who dost walk Upon the winged winds. 
Or with the stdim, thy iiigged eharibteer, 
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Swiflb and impetiiotis a^ tb^ dortherh blast, 

Ridest frofti p&le 16 pole ; l%oa who doM hob! 

The forked lightnings in thine awful grasp. 

And reinest-in th6 eanhqucike, wbeh thy wrath 

Goes down towlnrds eirihg maA^ I would address 

To thee my paitiiig pefeah ; f dr of Thieey 

Great beyond dbiii|>t&b«midii^ Who tfay^If 

Art Time afOi V^^k, ^^iMi^e Idfi^ttitdey 

Of Thee has h&^ ky §Mg iXWit^ We I kn^ 

Trembling betei^ the fodl'rf6ol of thy wafcte. 

My God, my Father !— I Will l^iiig to thee 

A hymn of laud^ a sol^tilh l^htide. 

Ere oh the cypre^is wl'^Mh, which oyershades 

The throne of Deaths I faidi^ my mourhftil lyr^. 

And give its wild bttitigb ^b th^^sert gale. 

Rise, fton of Salem ! rise> Md j^oin the strain. 

Sweep to accordant tones tby'tunefiil harp. 

And, leaving viiin laments, Krouse thy soul 

To exultation. Sltig hosanna^ ^ing^ 

And hallelujah^ ibr the Lorfl is ^eat 

And full of i&ercy I He has thought of man ; 

Yea, compasi^ tonnd with countless worlds, has thbia 

Of we poor wormsj that batten in the dews 

Of morn^ and perish ere the noon-^ay sun. 

Sing to the Lord^ fdt he is me^eifiil $ 

He gave the Nubito lion bot to live. 

To rage its hour, aikd pierish ; but oil mati 
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He lavished immortality^ and Heavecu 

The eagle falls from her aerial tower^ 

And mingle^ wUh irrevocable dust : 

But man from death springs joyful^ 

Springs up to life and to eternity. 

Oh that^ insensate of the favouring boon^ 

The great exclusive privilege bestowed 

On us unworthy trifles^ men should dare 

To treat with slight regard the proffer'd Heavetx, 

And urge the lenient^ but All-Just, to swear 

In wrath, '' T^^y ^l^^l ^^^ enter in my rest,^ 

Might I address the supplicative strain 

To thy high footstool, I would pray that tbott 

Would'st pity the deluded wanderers. 

And fold them, ere they perish> in thy flock. 

Yea, I would ^id thee pity them> through Him^ 

Thy well-beloved, who^ upon the cross> 

Bled a dread sacrifice for human sin. 

And paid, with bitter agony, the debt 

Of primitive transgression. 

Oh ! I shrink. 
My very soul doth shrink, when I reflect 
That the time hastens, when, in vengeance cloth'd. 
Thou shalt come down to stamp the seal of fate 
On erring mortal man. Thy chariot wheels 
Then shall rebound to earth's remotest caves. 
And stormy Ocean from his bed shall start 
At the appalling summons. Oh ! how dread. 
On the dark eye of miserable man. 
Chasing his sins in secrecy and gloom. 
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Will burst the effulgence of the opening Heavek'; 
When to the brazen trumpet's deafening roar, ' 
Thou and thy dazzling cohorts shall descend. 
Proclaiming the fulfilment of the wordl 
The dead shall start astonished from their sleepi! 
The sepulchres shall groan and yield their prey« 
The bellowing floods shall disembogue their charge 
Of human victims. — From the farthest nook 
Of the wide worid shall troop the risen souls, ' 
From him whose bones are bleaching in the waste' 
Of polar solitudesj or him whose corpse, 
WhelmM iu the loud Atlantic's vexed tides^ - 
Is washed oh some Carribean prominence. 
To the lone tenant of some secret cell 
In the Pacific's vast. * * * realm. 

Where never plummet's bound was heard to part ^ 

The wilderness of water ; they shall come ' 

To greet the solemn advent of the Judge. ... 

Thou first shalt summon the elected saints 

To their apportion'd Heaven ; and thy Son, 

At thy right hand, shall smile with conscious joy 

On all his past distresses, when for them 

He bore humanity's severest pangs. 

Then shalt thou seize the avetiging dcymttar. 

And, with a roar as loud and horrible 

As the stern eiirthquake's monitory voice. 

The wicked shall be driven to their abode^ 

Down the immitigable gulphj to wail- 

And guash their teeth in endless agony* 
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Rear thou aloft thy 8t;aiidard.-'-^pilrtt> rear 

Thy flag on high ! — Invincible^ and throned 

In unparticipated might. Behold * 

Earth's proudest boasts^ beneath thy silent sway^ 

Sweep headlong to destmction^ thou the while^ 

UnmoVd and heedless, thon dost hear the mtih 

Of mighty generations^ as they pass 

To the broad gulph of niin^ and dost stamp 

Thy signet on them^ and they rise no moire. 

Who shall contend with Time — ^un vanquished Time, 

The conqueror of conquerors^ and lord 

Of desolation? — ^Lo! the shadows fly^ 

The hours and days^ and years and centuries^ 

They fly^ they fly^ and nations rise and fall. 

The young are old^ the old sire in their graves. 

Heardst thou that shout ? It rent the vaulted skies % 

It was the voice of people, — ^mighty crowds, — 

Again ! 'tis hush'd — ^Time speaks^ and all is hush'd ; 

In the vast multitude now reigns alone 

Unruffled solitude. They all arC' still ; 

All — ^yea, the whole— -the incalculable, mass^ . 

Still as the ground that clasps their told remains 

Rear thou aloft thy standard.— Spirit, rear 

Thy flag on high ! and glory in thy strength. 

fiut do thou know the season yet shall! come, 

Vi^hen from its base thine adamantine thnme . 

Shall tumble ; when thine arm shall cease to strike^ 

Thy voice forget its petrifying power ; 
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When saintir shall shbut> an<f Time shkll be no more. 

Yea^ he doth comer^th^ Hugbtj ehsunpicm couptesj 

Whose potent speat shall giv^ tb(^ .thy death^WQuad, . 

Shall crush the conqueror of conquerors^ 

And desolate stem Desolafcion's lord. 

Lo ! where he cometh ! the Meaaiah cQmes 1 

The King ! the Coaoiorter 1 the Christ l-rHe qonp^eg 

To burst the bonds of death, and oyertum 

The power of Tinie.--«-Hark J the trumpet's blast ^ 

Rings o'er the ksavens l-f^Tb^jr rise^ due piyriads rise-^ 

£vea froni ihaif . giwes they springs bmA burst the chains 

Of torpory— -He has ransoB^'d them^ • * # 

Forgotten genecsltioAs live again^ 
Assume the bodily shiqpes they own'd of old; 
Beyond the flood t«-^the righteous of their times 
Embrace and weep, they wei^ the tears of joy. 
The sainted mother wldces> and in her lap 
Clasps heir dear babe, the partner of her grave^ 
And heritor with lier of Heaven^ — a flower 
Wash'd by the blood of Je^us from the stain 
Of native guilt, even in its early bud. 
And hark I Ahose ittrainSf how solemnly serene 
They fall, as from the skies — at distance fall — 
Again more loud«^The halldujahs swell ; 
The newly-riten oalch the joyful sound i 
They glow, they bum : and now with one accord 
Bursts forth sublime froiB every mouth the so^g 
Of praise to God on high, and to the Lamb 
Who bled for mortals. 
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Yet there is peace for man.-— Yea^ there is peace 

Even in this noisy^ this unsettled scene ; 

When from the crowds and from the city far^ 

Haply he may be set (in his late walk 

Overtaken with deep thought) beneatfi the boughs 

Of honeysuckle^ when the sun is gone^ 

And with fixt eye, and wistful^ he surveys 

The solemn shadows of the Heavens sail. 

And thinks the season yet shall come, when Time 

Will waft him to repose, to deep repose^ 

Far from the unquietness of life— from noise 

And tumult far — beyond the flying clouds. 

Beyond the stars, and all this passing scene. 

Where change shall cease, and Time shall be no more. 
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This was the work which Henry had most at heart His riper judg- 
ment would probably have perceived that the subject was ill chosen. 
What is said so well in the Ceruura Literaria of all scriptural sub- 
jects for narrative poetry, apfdies peculmriy to this. ** Any thii^ 
taken from it leaves the story imperfect ; any thnt^ added to it'dis- 
gusts, and almost shocks us as impious. As Omar said o£tba jyes- 
andrian Liteury, we may siy of such wrikingB : if they contain only 
what is in the ^fimn^mjk^^af^ ^a^mtwuj^i tf ^^t is not in them 
they are&lsA'IhA i^ tig. idMi Iha^ th« btocb of mythology 
makes troth itself appear fabulous. 

There is great power in the execution of this fragment.— In editing 
these Remains, I have, with that decorum which it is to be wished 
all editors would observe, abstained from informing the reader what 
he is to admire and what he is not ; but I cannot refrain from say- 
ing, that the two last stanzas greatly affected me, when I discovered 
them written on the leaf of a difl^ent book, and apparently long 

. after the first canto; and greatly shall I be mistaken if they do not 
aiect the reader also. 
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1 8INO the CftOM !r*Ye iduteHR>b'd aiigdl choirsy 
Who know, ihi chords of hatflnoiiy 16 sweep^ ^ '* 

Ye who o'er holy David^s vyiirying wired - ■* 

Were wont of old yoarho^6riiilg<lvbt6btokeep> 
Ob^ now descend ! and wkh ye^nt bar pings dedp,"' 

Pouring sublime the full symphottions streao^ -'^ 
Of music^ such as sootbs- the saint's last sleep^- * 

Awake my slumbering spirit from its dream^ *^ 

And teach me bow to «xalt the high mystericfus ^liM^^ 
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Mourn ! Salem^ mourn ! low lies thine bumbled state. 
Thy glittering fanes are leveU'd with the ground ! 

Fallen is thy pride ! — Thine halls are desolate ! 

Where erst was heard the timbrers sprightly sounds 
And frolic pleasures tripp'd the nightly round. 

There breeds the wild fox lonely, — and aghast 
Stands the mute pilgrim at the void profound, 

Unbrolce by noise, save when the hurrying blast 
Sighs, like a spirit, deep along the cheerless waste. 
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It is for this, proud Soly ma ! thy towers 
laq crumbling in the dust ; for this forlorn 

Thy genius wails along thy desert bowers^. 
While stern Destruction laughs, as if in scorn. 
That thou. didst dare inault. God's eldest born; 

And, with most bitter persecuting ire. 

Pursued his footsteps till the last day-dawn 

Rose on his fortunes — and thou saw'st the fire 
That came to light the world, in one great flash expire. 
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Oh ! for a pencil dipt in living lights 

To paint the agonies that Jesns bore ! 
Oh ! for the long^ost harp of Jesse's might. 

To hymn the Saviour's praise from shore to shore ; 

While; seraph hosts the lofty paean pour. 
And Heaven enraptured list^ the loud acclaim ! 

May a frail mortal dare the theme explore i 
May he to human ears his weak song frame i 
Oh ! may he dare to sing Messiah's glorious aame ? 
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Spirits of pity ! mild Crusaders, come ! 

Buoyant on clouds around your minstrel float. 

And give him eloquence who else were dumb. 

And raise to feeling and to fire his note ! 

And thou, Urania ! who dost still devote 

Thy nights and days to God's eternal shrine, 

..Whose mild eyes 'lumin'd what Isaiah wrote. 
Throw o'er thy Bard that solemn stole of thine. 
And clothe him for the fight with energy divine^ 

VOL. II. M 
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II. 

Mouni ! Salein> mourn! low lie3 thine bumbled state, 
Tby glittering fanes are levell'd witb tbe ground ! 

Fallen is thy pride !--^Tbine halls are desolate ! 

Where erst was heard the timbrers sprightly sound. 
And frolic pleasures tripp'd the nightly round. 

There breeds the wild fox lonely, — and aghast 
Stands the mute pilgrim at the void profound, 

Unbrolce by nbise, save when the hurrying blast 
Sighs, like a spirit, deep along the cheerless waste. 



III. 



It is for. this,.prQud Solyma ! thy towers 
Li^ crumbling m the idust ; for this fodbm 

Thy genius wails/ ajiorig tby desert bowers>\ 
While steta J)estructioii laughs, as if in tcanip ' 
That thou. didst dfijre jniauU .God's eldest born ; 

And, with most bittei: persecuting ire, 

Pi^rsued his footsteps till the last day-dawn 

Rose on his fortunes — and thou saw'st the fire 
That came to light the world, in one great flash expiire; 
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IV. 



Oh ! for a pencil dipt in living Ugbtj 

To paint the agonies that Jesus bore ! 
Oh ! fore the long^Iost harp of Jesse's might. 

To hymn the Saviour's praise from shore to shore ; 

While seraph hosts the lofty paean pour^ 
And Heaven enraptur'd list^ the loud acclaim ! 

May a frail mortal dare the theme explore i 
May he to human ears his weak song frame i 
Oh ! may he dare to sing Messiah's glorious aame ? 



V. 



Spirits of pity ! mild Crusaders^ come ! 

Buoyant on clouds around your minstrel float. 
And give him eloquence who else were dumb. 

And raise to feeling and to fire his note ! 
. And thou, Urania ! who dost still devote 
Thy nights and days to God's eternal shrine, 

,. Whose mild eyes 'lumin'd what Isaiah wrote. 
Throw o'er thy Bard that solemn stole of thine. 
And clothe hint for the figbt with energy divine^ 

TOL. II. M 
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¥1. 



When from the temple's lofty siimsut pronej 
Satan o'etcome^ fell down ; and 'throned th^re^ 

The Son of QoA coofeat^- in dplendour shone ; 
Swifit as the glancing sunbeam cuts the air^ 

Mad with defeat^ and yeliing his despair^ 

♦ . ♦ • . #. 

Fled the stem kif^ oif Hei^— and with the. glare 
Of gliding meteors, omkions and rec^ * 
Shot athwart the clouds that gathered round bis bead. 



VII. 



Right o'er the Euxine^ Hmd tilat gvdph which late 

The rude Massagetee ado/d^ he bent 
His northering course, while rowid, in dusky state. 

The assembling fiends their summoned troops augn 

Cloth'd in dark mists, upon their way they went. 
While, as they pass'd to regions more severe. 

The Lapland sorcerer swell'd, with loud lament. 
The solitary gale, and, fiU'd with fear. 
The howling dogs bespoke unholy spirits near. 
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VUL 

WbieK^ ibe NorUi Pole, in ^noodj solitude. 

Spreads her huge tracks and frozeQ wastes around^ 

There ice-rocks pil'd aLofty in order rude. 
Form a g^aotic htii, where never sound 
Stfurtied dull Silence' ^ear, save when profound 

The smoak«frost mutter'^ : there drear Cold for aye 
'I%roneaiui^,--^and, fix'd on his primaeyal mound. 

Ruin, the giant, sits ; while stern Dismay 
Slalks like some woe-atrijick man along Aa desert way* 



IX. 



In that iixf^ax spot, grim Desolation's lair. 
No sweet remfun pf life encbe^s the sight ; 

The dancing heant's iikiod in an instant there 
Woald £ceeze tto fnarblc^-^Mingling day itskd night 
(S^eet inierohange, whioh jnakes dor labonrs light;) 

Are there .unknown ; while in the summer skies 
The sun nsills ceaseless aoond his heavenly height. 

Nor ever aete <tiU fron 'the scene he Aies, 
^d leaiM die long bleak night of half 4ihe year to rise. 
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X. 



^Twas there^ yet shuddering from the barning lak«^ 
Satan had fix'd their next consistory^ 

When partiQg last he fondly hop'd to shake 
Messiah's constancyj — and thus to free . - 
The powers of darkness from. the dread decree" 

Of bondage brought by hhn^ and circumvent^ j- 
The unerring ways of Him whosei eye can see 

The womb of Time^ and^ in its embryo pent, 
Piscem the coLuar^ clear of every dark event. 



Here the stem monarch stay'd his rapid flight. 

And his thick hosts^ as with a jetty pall^ 
Hovering^ obscured the north star's peaceful light. 

Waiting on wing their haughty chieftain's call. 

He, meanwhile^ downward^ with a Mullen fall, 
Dropt on the echoing ice. Instant the sound 

Of their broad vans was hu8h'd,and o'er the hall. 
Vast and obscure^ the gloomy. cohorts bound, • ' 
Till, wedg'd in ranks, the seat of Satan they surrounds 
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xyi. 

Then thus ia homely guise I featly £ram'd r 

My lavly speech — *^ Good Sir^ what leads this way 

^ Yoiur wandering steps { must hapless chance be blam'd 
** That you so far from haunt of mortals stray i 
^^ Here have I dwelt for many a lingering day^ 

'^ Nor trace of man have seen ; but how !. me thought 
Thou wert the youth on whom God's holy ray 

^' I saw descend in Jordan^ when John taught 
'rThat he to fallen man the saving promise brought/^ 



XVU. 

'^ I am that man^" said Jesus^ ^' I am He ! 

** But truce to questions^^^^lan'st thou point my feet 
^' To some low hut^ if haply such there be . 

'' In this wild labyrinth^ where I may meet 

*^ With homely greetings and may sit and eat ; 
^' For forty days I have tarried fasting here^ 

*f Hid in the dark glens of this lone retreat^ ^ 
^' And now I hunger ; and my fainting ear 
'^ Longs much to greet the sound of fountains gushing near.' 
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XIV. 

What then ! — shall Satan's spirit crouch to fear I 
Shall he nrho shook the pilkrs of God'isi iaigfal 

Drop from his tiUBerv'cl.arm the hostile ^^^eaifi i 
Mi^ess ! The very tbovght would; mdc^iMsl^ fain 
To tear, thii spanglets ftom: jdn gaodjp^fij^I 

And hinl them a^ tb^iiF Mak(^!^ Filled Mfhm - 
I am hiH Foe U^Ym^ lliOQgh his f^ifde gfaKHAS deign 

To sooth mine ire with half his regiil state>^ ' 
Still woiild I bifrn with fixt^ wsdtemhte h^te. 



XV. 



Notjp hear the i^oe of mr^ cikst ediprlze, 
Wheh frohi oat last sad syndd I todk fiighk> 

Bw»yA with'ftdse hopes> in. some dtep-Jaid disgcube. 
To tetnfit this: Taakted IkAjr^One to wrilie : i 
His own &elfH3otideninatidi ;-i4iti the pitgjhft/ 

Of aged maon in the lone wilderness/ ;! 
^Gathering a h^ atray aticdck^ I.aielvbisr lighf^ I 

And^ leaning on niy staff> seftiifd much to gufsa^ 

rhat cause could nuMtalbxiiig ta that fbrionk iirc»si» 
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XVL 

Then thus ia homely guise I featly £ram'd r 

My iovly speechr^'^ Good Sir^ what leads this way 

^ Yoiur wandering steps I must hapless chance be blam'd 
'' That you so far from haunt of mortals stray i 
^^ .Here have I dwelt for many a lingering day^ 

'^ Nor trace of mos^ have seen ; but how !. methought 
Thou wert the youth on whom God's holy ray 

^^ I saw descend in Jordan^ when John taught 

That he to fallen man the saving promise bronght/^ 



XVU. 

'^ I am that man^" said Jesoa, ^' I am He ! 

** But truce to questionsH^-Qin'st thou point my feet 
^' To some low hut, if h^ply such there be . . 
^' In this wild labyrinth^ where I may meet 

With homely greetings and may sit and eat ; 
For forty days I have tarried fasting here^ 
'5 Hid in the dark glens of this lone retreiit^ ,^ 
And now I hunger ; and my fainting ear 
'' Longs much to greet the sound of fountains gushing near.' 



tc 
it 
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xvni. 

Then thus I ansttrer'd wily : — ** If/ indeed^ ;. » y 
'' Son of our God thou be'st^ what need, to seel: 

'^ For food from men ? — Lo ! on these flint stones feed^ 
** Bid them be bread ! Open thy lips and Apeak^ 
** And living rills from yon parcb'd rock will bretLk." 

Instant as I had spoke^ his^piercing eye 

Fix'd on my face ; — the blood forsook my cheeky 

I could not bear his gaze ; my mask slipped by ; : 
I would have shunned his look^ but had not power to fly^ ' 



XIX. 

Then he rebuked me with the holy word^- 
Accursed sounds ! but now my native pride 

Return'd^ and by no foolish. qiialm deterr'd^ 
I bore him from the mounJbaia's woody side^ . - 
Up to the summit^ where extending wide 

Kingdoms and cities^ palaces and fanes> 
B^ht sparkling in die sunbieanks^ were descried. 

And in gay dance^ amid luxuriant plains, 
Tripp'd to the jocund reed the emasculated swains. 
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XX. 

^^ Behold^* I cried^ ^ ihese glories ! scenes divinie I 

** Hiou whose sad prime in pining want decays^ 
^ And these^ O raptare ! these shall all be thine^ 

** If thou wilt give to me^ not 6od^ the praise. 

*^ Hath he not given to indigence thydays i 
^* Is not. thy portion peril here and pain f 

'' Oh ! leave his temples^ shun his wounding ways ! 
^* Seize the tiara ! these mean weeds disdain. 
** Kneel^ kneel, thou man of woe^ and pfsace and splendoat 
gain/' 



XXL 

^' Is it not written,** sternly he replied^ 

" Tempt not the Lord thy God P* Frowning he spake. 
And instant sounds, as of the ocean tide. 

Rose, and the whirlwind from its prison brake. 

And caught me up aloft, till in one flake. 
The sidelong volley met my swift career. 

And smote me earthward.-^ 6ve himself migfai quake 
At such a fall; my sinews crack'd, and near. 
Obscure, and dizzy sounds seem*d ringing in mine ear. i 
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XXII. 

SensdAM and ttxmiiVl I lay; till^ caating routod « 
My half UDcofitciouf gaze, I saw the foe 

Borne on a car of ro9e» to the ground; 
By volant angek$ aad as sailing slow 
He sunk, the h(Mify battlement below. 

While on the tall spire slept the slant 8up4ieam, 
Sweet on the enamoured zephyr was the flow 

Of heavenly instruments. ySuch strains oft seem. 
On star-light hill, to sooth tile SyriaDi shepherd's dream. 



xxm. 

I saw blaspheming. Hate renew'd my strength ; 

I smote the ether with my iron wing. 
And left the accursed scene.«-«-Arriv'd at length 

In these drear halls, to ye, my peers! I bring . 

The tidings of defeat. Hell's haughty king . 
Thrice vanquished, baffled, smitten, and dismay^ ! 

D shame ! Is this the hero who could fling 
Defiance at his Maker, while arra/d; 
High o'ej^ the walls of light rebellion's banners play'd ! 
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xxnr. 

Yet ftball not Heaven's blmd mnliont triumph kmg; 

Hell yet shuft have reVenge.'M) gloriotn afght^ 
'Prophetic vim6nu 4m my fnti^f^itdBg, ^ ' 

I see wild Agoo/s lean finger write 

Sad figures on his forehesid !«^KMnly bright 
Revenge's flambeau bnms ! Now in his eyes 

Stand the hot tears^*— immantled in the nighty 
Lo ! he retires to mourn ! — I hear bis cries,~ 
He faintfr— he falb^^and lo l^^'tis triiejye powers>he <S^/^ 



XXV. 

Thus spake the ehieFtain^ — ahd as if he viewed 
The scene he pictur'd^ with his foot advanced^ 

And chest inflated, motionless be stood, 
While under his uplifted shield be glanced. 
With straining eye^bali fix'd, like one entranced. 

On viewless air ; — ^thither the dark platoon 
Gaz'd wondering,nothing seen, save when there danced 

The northern flash, or fiend late fled from nooo. 
Darkened the disk of the descending moon. 
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XXVI. 

Silenbe'crept stilly' through th^ ranks.<^Tfae bi^ze 

SIpake most disthtcdy. As the saibr stands^ ' 
When all the midnight gasping from the seas 
Break boding s<^^ and to his sight expands 
High on the shroods thci spirit that commands 
The ocean-farer^s life ; so stiff— so sear 
Stood each dark power ;-r-while through their name- 
rous bands 
' Beat not one beiurt> and mingling hope and fear 
Now told them all was lost^ now bade revenge appear. 



XXVII. 

One there was there^ whose loud defying tongue 
Nor hope nor fear had silenced/but the swell 

Of over-boiling malice. Utterance long 
His passion mock'd^ and long he strove to tell 
His labouring ire ; still syllable none fell 

From his pal^ quivering lip, but died away 
For very fury ; from each hollow cell 

Half sprang his eyes, that cast a flainy jray^ 
And * * # * * 
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xxvm. 

'^ This comes^'' at length burst from the forions chiefs 
'' This comes of distant counsels ! Here behold 

^ The fruits of wily cunning ! the relief . 
^' Which coward policy would fain unfold^ 
'' To sooth the powers that warr'd with Heaven of old ! 

*^ O wise ! O potent ! O sagacious snare ! 

'' And lo I our prince— the mighty and the bold^ "^ 

'^ There stands he^ spell-struck^ gapmg at the aio 
^' While. Heaven subverts his reign^ and plants her stand- 
ard there/' 



*9 'J^iJvUk* 

Here, as recovered^ Satan fix'd his eye 
Full on the speaker ; dark it was and stern ; 

He wrapt his black vest round him gloomily^ 
And stood like one whom weightiest thoughts concern. 

• Him Moloch mark'dj and strove again to turn 

His soul to rage. Behold, behold, he cried. 
The lord of Hell, who bade these legions spurn 

Almighty rule — behold he lays aside 

The spear of just revenge, and shrinks, by man defied. 

10 
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XXX. 

Thus ended Molocb^ and his [bnmio^ tcmgne . 
Hung quiverings as if [mad] to qoeo^ its htaX 
In slaughter. So^ hid native ¥fild8 amoog^ 
The fiEUBMb'4 ^ger ftm^, \rbak near his seat^ 
JPf e«hVl on the sandi^^ be msarks the tvayeUef^s feet. 
Instant low tnurmurs rose^ and many a swotd 
^ Had from its scabbard sprung ; but toward the seat 

Of the areh-fiend aU turn'd with one aecord^ 
As loud he thus b^iHigaed the sangnnuiry horde. 



Ye powers of Hell^ I am i|o coward. I proved tbi^ of 
old ; who led your forces against the armies of Jehovah ? 
Who coped with Ithuriel and the thunders of the Al- 
mighty ? Whoi, when stunned and confused ye lay <m the 
burning lake^ wbo first awQlse^ and collected your scaUer- 
ed powers? laatly^ wbd led yon across the unfathomable 
abyss to this deligbtful wodd, and establiriied that reign 
here which now totters to its base i Haw, tfaeriefore^ dares 
yon treacherous fiend to cast a stain on Satan'« bravery i 
he who preys only on the defenceless-^wbo socks the 
blood of infants, and delights only in acts of ignoble oru- 
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elly and unequal contentttMi^ Away with the boasts who 
never joins in action^ but, like a cormorant^ hovers over 
the field, tx> feed upon the wounded, and overwhelai the 
dying. True bravery i3 as remote froofi raahaess as from 
hesitation; let us counsel coolly, but; let us exei:ufce our 
counselled parpoi€|i determiaately«. In power we; have 
learnt, by that experiment which lost us Heaven, that we 
are inferior to the Thuader-bearer : In subtlety— ^in sub- 
tlety alone we we Itis equals. . Open war hi 



Thus we shall pierce our Conqueror, thiodgh the raice 
Which as himself he loves ; thus if ^we fall. 

We fall not with the anguish, the disgrace 
Of falling unrevenged. The stirring call 
Of vengeance rings within me ! Warriors aU, 

The word is vengeance, and the spur despair. 

Away with coward wiles ! — Death's coal-black pall 

Se now our standard ! — Be our torch the glare 
Of cities fir'd ! our fifes^ the shrieks that fill the air ! 



Ida 



Him answering rose Mecashpim^ who of old^ 
Far in the silence of Chaldea's groyes> 

Was worshipped, God of Fire, with charms untold 
And mystery. His wandering spirit roves. 
Now vainly searching for the flame it loves. 

And sits and mourns like some whit^robed sire^ 
Where stood his temple, and where fragrant cloves 

And cinnamon upheap'd the sacred pyre. 

And nightly magi watch'd the everlasting fire. 



He waVd his robe of flame,. he cross'd his breast. 
And sighing — his papyrus scarf survey'd. 

Woven with dark characters; then thus addressed 
The troubled counsel. 
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I. 



Thus far have I pursued my solemn theme 
With self-rewarding toil^ thus far have sung 

Of godlike deeds^ far loftier than beseem 
The lyre which I in early days have strung ; 
And now my spirits faint^ and I have hung 

The shelly that solaced me in saddest hour^ 

On the dark cypress ! and the strings which rung 
With Jesus' praise^ their harpings now are o'er^ 
Or^ when the breeze comes by^moan^ and are beard no more. 

And must the harp of Judah sleep again i 

Shall I no more re-animate the lay i 
Oh ! thou who visitest the sons of men. 

1*hou who dost listen when the humble pray^ 

One little space prolong my mournful day ! 
One little lapse suspend thy last decree ! 

I am a youthful traveller in the way^ 
And this slight boon would consecrate to thee^ 

Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am fr«e. 

# # * # 

# # # # 
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REMARKB O^ THE ENGLISH POETS. 



iBii1*ATidNS* 






^ ♦ • ... 

*rHE snbliipifjri^a4 ia^#P)9t^ )b>eaft|y^f^ sacred wri- 

tings are in no instaiiff^;nf^(;e ({^Q|ijp|f|ii9;fh^^^ ^^ ^^ ^"^l" 
lowing verses of the xviiith Psalm t 
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J^e bowed tln^ hesycn^ al«o aiuj toipe .dowR | a^d 
darkness was under his feet* 

..». ' . I' ■> 

^ And he rode upon a cherub and did fly : yea^ he did 
dy upon the wings of the wind.'' 

t • " ... 

None of our better versions have been able to preserve 
the original graces pf the^ verseg. That wi^tcj^ed f>nf 
of Tliomas Stembold, however^ (which^ to the disgtace 
and mi^iifest dejtriment of religious wprship^ is gfenfjrally 
used) has> in this solitary instance^ and then perhaps by 
accident^ given us the true spirit of the Psahnist, and has 
I' surpassed not ^voi^ M/^i^ki hiX ^w^^^ !kh» idftssic Buch*" 
anaUk* This jvenioa is as fbttows t— « 
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* That the asader majr |ii4ge fiir hapu^, Byohanarfs Iranslatioa fa 
nJjoinedr 

lUtqm amm domiivmi ta7»<jdeimfetet in oitaa 



1&8 

^^ The Lord descended from Above, 
y And bo^d ibe heaveps bi^, 

** And underneath his feet he cast 
^ The darkness of the sky. 



^ On cherubs and on cheiabuns 

"* Full royally he rode, 
^ And on the wings of mighty winds 

^ Came flying all abroad/^ 



' / ^t^t 
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lOryden honoured these verses ynth very high com- 
mendation, and, in the fbllowiiig lines of his Annus Mira^ 
bills, has apparently imitated them, in preference to the 
original : 
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^* The dmke less numerous, but in courage more, ' ' 
'^ On wings of all the winds to combat flies.* 






And in his Ceyx and Alcyone, from Ovid, he has^ 
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^ And' now sublime she rides upon the wind,** * *" 

. .. ., ,.^ 

•-•••• ' ■ • • • • J — • 'TT 

\ * a/ 

' fioooddunt pedibqs fbsce diifigii^ umbn^ 

IUefebetiscucraiohicri» cut flamoaeiis ales .^ . . «: . 
Lom tenens levibus ventorum adremigat alls 
Se circum fulvo nebukrum involTit amictu, 
Prt et endi t qB e cavii pfoess in pnbgws andas> 



■^ . ; 



xysissooiewiMfttcwiMlBihahd prosak^ and tbaro N an iiinilriMsf 
cHuoo^hooj in the tennjiiatuiDs oC tlM 5t|i aadl 0th Imes^ 



which is probably imitated^ as well as most of Ahe foUow- 
iugi not from Stemhold^ but the original. Thus Pope^ 

^* Not God alone in the still calm we.find> 

'' He mounts the storm and rides upon the wind.** 

And Addison— 

f^ Rides in die ^whirlwind and directs the storm/' 

* t 

The unfortunate Chatterton has — 
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'' And tides upon the pinions of the wind*** 



And Gray — 

^ With arms sublime that float upon the ain** 

Few poets of eminence have less incurred the charge 
of plagiarism than Milton ; yet many instances might be 
adduced of similarity of idea and language with the scrip* 
tare, which are certainly moxe^than coincidences, ind 
some of these I shall, in a futni«tii$fliJ>er, present to yont 
Teaders. Thus the present passage in theJPllahnnt; was in 
all probahility in his mind when he Wrote^-^ ' 
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— .^<' 



And with mighty wings outspread. 



^ DoVe^like sat'st brooding on the Tast pbjtBJ' 
'^' "■: r. , . <. Fan iMt. la^m, B.I. 






the third verse «ftbe ciTthPsahR^ 

^' He m^aketh the clouds his chariot^ and walketh upon 
the wings of tite' wnd/*-^ 
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is evidently taken from the before-mentioned verses in 
the xviiith Psalm^ on which it is perhaps an i^provtaaieali 
It has also been imitated by two of our first poets^— 
ShalapeaDe jaiid Thomson. The former ia Koadeo and 
Juliet-- 

^ Bestrides the lazy-paced clouds^ 

^^ Andsaik upon ibi lipaofli of ^he ait .^' 

The latter in Winter, 1. 199— 
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I it . iii .u^ TiB Naiire's King, who bfl V / - 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone, 
*^ Ami imih^ wiagsi of 4fb^ careefing wi 
i j.'v WaHwfdrttMlfWly sertae/^ 



.-« 






I ; f ;Aa ihese' tnoUdiona hawe r«ot ! Hefof e. I believe, )wea 
nottoed, tfiey^.f ^snixlifiul to' linleiest tibie lovecs; of. pottte 
iBtterajJond .diey itie such ap' at least wili amuse yeiat 
readers in general. If the.isadred writiagf/mteaAleiit 
tively perused, we should find innumerable passages from 
which ou^best ituide^i poets Iwwre drajurn the ir mo st ad- 
mired ickifas:; ' and the eimmeiariolw jof these Uistances 
wotldipfi)haps ittftdiQt'ifte attention of many persons to 
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those yolames^ which they bow perhaps think to contain 
every thing (eft^pms #p<l 4i9gu^P(gjt ^ F^ch, on the 
contrary^ they would find replete with interest^ heanty^ 
and true sublimity. --"' 
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^ STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS. 



MB EDITOR, / 

In your Mirror for July, a Mr William Toone has of- 
fered a few observations on a paper of mine, in a prece- 
ding number, containing remarks on the versions and imi- 
tations of the gth and 10th verses of the xviiith Psalm, 
to which I think it necessary to offer a few words by way 
of reply ; as they not only put an erroneous construction 
on certain passages of that paper, but are otherwise open 
to material objection. 

The object of Mr Toone, in some parts of his obser- 
vations, appears to have been to refute something which 
hefanciedl bad advanced, tending to establish the gene- 
ral merit of Stemhold and Hopkins's translation of the 
Psalms ; but he might have saved himself this unneces- 
saiy trouble, as I have decidedly condemned it as mere 
doggrel, still preserved in our churches, to the detri- 
ment of religion: and the version of the passive in 
question is adduced as a brilliant, though probably acci- 
dental, exception to the general character of the work. 
What necessity, therefore, your correspondent could set 
for '^ hoping that I should think with him, that the tooner the 
old version of the Psalms was conngned to oblivion, the better 

^ ■ • . . . - • 

it would be for rational devotion/^ I am perfectly at a loss to 
imagine< 
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' Tbig co&eliKiiDg sentence of Mr Toone^s papier^ which 
I consider #1^ introduced merely %y w«y of rounding the 
Iperio^^ and making a graceful exit, needs no foirther 
animadyersion. I shall therefore proceed to examine Ae 
objections of the *' worthy clergyman of the church of 
Bngl^d'' to these verses cited by your correspondent^ 
by which he hopes to prbve^ tbftt Slrjrden^ Knbx^ and the 
numerous other eminent men who have expressed their 
admii^tion thereof^ to be liute better duan' idiots*— Th€ 
"first 18 this : 

^' Cheruhm is the plural for Cherub) but our rer* 
sionerj by adding an f to Hy has rendered them both 
plurals.** By adding an s to whatf? If the probdun k 
refer to' cherubim^ as according to the cotis traction of 
the sentence it really does^ the whole objection is wam^ 
tense. — But the worthy gentleman^ no donbt^ iMtni to 
aay» that Stemhold had rendered them both pkiiftJs by 
the addition of an 5 to cherub. Even in this ifeiksej 
however, I conceive the charge to be easily obv(at<<d{ 
for^ though cherubim is doubtless usually considetied as 
the plural of cherub^ yet the two words are freqoetftfy 
so us^d in the Old Testament as to prove^ that they 
were often applied to separate ranks of beings. One ^ of 
these, which X shall cite, will dispel all doubt oh the 
fubject. 

'' And within the oracle he made two eherubims of olive 
tree, «acA ten cubits high/* 

i Kings, h. 'is, chap. vii. 



m^ 



ff^ 0(her tdiyfijctiQii jtnriifK upQ» « word wiik mH^h 'V is 
not ii^ji^098ary for m^ td Uitfsff^ne i i<»c I, iiA W\ ^l^tf 
ilKsse vei^es )m Histmces of the mei^r ^ 3tef 9h(d4j :«at 
hin versic^ I oAly aaaert0d| 4^ th$ lipes i¥bii)|i % ^bmk 
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^ Tfaj^ Jiord dkiseetlded fkm abote,^ &<*• 



«M^ itidy toUejand fiiiUime* W^ Jjietefiire^ SlMor 

hold wrote all the wifids (as asserted by your cKHTespoiH 
dm^^-inof^er to /iM^sh room f&r o^ediioii^} or i^g!&^ 
im^j is of Qp impkOPt. Bujt if )t(ii9 refiUy b^ 91 sfibs^ntnil 
f)tf^^t|QQ^ I (hii^t^ At le^st. tb^r^ ji9 no .Imfo-QY^ment ; for 
IHrbept we conceive ihawupids aa assembUdg fi*oiii att qnaxv 
t^^ ^ Uie Q9niip<Heii^li ceojomand of tbe Dei^^ tod be«^» 
IQg him wjtb >tb^ yuMied forces from the beaventt^ yum 
b#v0 liMM>r0 9iBblii»e. image than when we see him as Ajr? 
Jog pier^ly On m^Hty xiomd$, or ^9 di-iyiog bis team {or 
ti^p) of js^gds 00 e s^roflig tempest's n;ptf it^ing> with 
mfi4 mmsimg^jimsta, aa fi2^|i0ii^ly represented by Braiy 
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'* Hbw any man/enjoymg the use of his senses, coidd prefer the con- 
tnttpUlde Tttskm of Brady ,and Tate of diia verse to Steiliiidd'sy 19 «» ai^ 
inexplicable. The epithets which are introduced would have dis|gTaQp4r| 
school-boy, and the majestic imagery of the original is sacrifioed tQ 
toake room for tinsef and fustian : 

* ■ * - 

The chariot of the king of kings. 

Which active troops qfangek dretOi 
On a itrpffg tempest's rapid wings^ 

With most anuamg tm^tmufiewi 
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iacrelj b^ thett ^HanbU^ mmi; And hkt^ ii lA^y hot bfe 
amias to observe^ that the true sublime Ab^ itol cbnsitt of 
bigh-sounding words^ or pompons magnificence ; on the 
^XMitraiy^ H most fft^iietitly ap(kttttii eh^ lit ttaiive dijghity 
and simplicity without ar^ fkid Witfioiit broMteltli;. 

The most felegntal; eAi\» of" iMifiqdtjr; LotigiiHte^ in his 
Treatise on thtf Sablkdf^y aidhdficfe« ti^^M 
boifL the Book of Genesis^ as possessing that quality in na 
eminent degree: 

'^ God smdht thm he %!»/ (Mi t%tfi^ waslighi i-^Let the 

> • 

From what I have advanced on this subject, I would 
not have it inferred, that I conceive the version of Stem* 
hold and Hopkins, generally speaking, to be superior tq 
that of Brady and Tate ; for, on the contrary, in almost 
every instance, except that above*mentioned, the latter 
possesses an indubitable right to pre-eminence. Our lan«* 
guage, however, cannot yet boast one version possessing 
the true spirit of the original ; some are beneath coor 
tempt, and the best has scarcely attained mediocrity. 
Your correspondent has quoted some verses from Tate^ 
in triumph, as comparatively excellent; but, in my opi- 

* The critic apparently quoted from memory^ for we may search in 
vaiu for the latter part of tlus sentenoe* 
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|iicyEi> ^ley are also jastaaces of our general failure in. sa- 
cred poeUy : ^they a^no4 in .tbose jOfaii^iMi^ .^gi^^ 
which do well to plei^ women and children^ but whicb 
dis£;u8ttbemanof taste*,; , : 

» • ■ . • ' 'i I \ 

, ■ ; • % M ■ • 

To th(^ imitotioM^dpeiHihf no^^ of this passfige^ pet- 
mii me la add the; foUowiDg ."^ . jr . 
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. ^ But ^varioiis Ills. JoveV commands io4beai> . 
f Sp«et|« on the wing* of ii;indtf thioaghltqaid'Mri''^^ 

•;,v ..-Pope'riSfli; &:«. 

^' Mignel cmzando os pdagos do ▼ento.'' 

Azeyedo Tojal, an ancient Portugal poet of . iHMne nierit; 
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KEMARKS ON THE ENGLISH fOt^. 



WARTON, 



Thb poems of Thomas Warton are deplete with a 
sablimity^ and richness of imagery, which seklom ffiil to 
enchant : every line presents new beauties of idee, aided 
liy all the magic of animated diction. From the inez- 
liaustible stores of figurative langaage, majesty, and su- 
Iblimity, which the ancient English poets afford, he has 
colled some of the richest and the sweetest flowers. But, 
unfortunately^ in thus making use <^ the beauties of otheir 
writers, he has been too unsparing ; for the greater num^ 
ber of his ideas and nervous epithets cannot, strictly 
f peaking, be called his own ; therefore, however we may 
be charmed by the grandeur of h]§ im^ge^, or the fer 
licity of his expression, we must still bear in our recollec- 
tion, that we cannot with justice bestow upon him the 
highest eulogium of genius — that of originality. 



It has, with much justice, been observed, that Pope, 
and his imitators, have introduced a species of refine* 
ment into our language, which has banished that nerve 
and pathos for which Miltqn had rendered it eminent 
Harmonious modulations, ^d ui^varying exactness of 
measure, totally precluding sublimity and fire, have re- 
duced our fashionable poetry to mere sing-song. But 
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Thomas Warton^ whose taste was unvitiated by the frl* 
yoUties of the^ ^j, imme4iatelv saw ib^ iatiin^vc wfo^ih of 
wbat the wbnd then slighted. He saw that the ancient 
poets contained a fand of strength^ and beauty of image- 
ry^ as weU as diction^ which^ in the bands of genius^ 
would shine forth with redoubled lustre. Entirely reject* 
ing^ therefore^ modern niceties^ he extracted the honied 
iweet(» fiDdi these beottUfilil, duH^h negfeete^ :£k#ei^ 
Every grac6 of sebtiment^ eviery poetical tern, whidU 'a 
fabe tast^ had rendered obsolete, was fay bint serived and 
made to grace his own ideas ; and di6ugfa many #ill oqoi' 
denm him, as guilty of plagiaristR> yd few will be iHia \A 
withhold the tribute of their praise. 



' ■' \ 
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The peculiar forte of Warton seems td bia^e be^ ill >Skt 
■ombre^detcriptive. The wild airy flights loff a Sj^iMsl^lfv 
the '^ cbivalroas feats of baronid bold/' ioii'lAie *^ \Mf^\MA 
solitude,'' were the favourites of his Mind. 6f ^hi» Y&H 
b^t be informs us in the fcdkywing lines :-Mi 
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llit'dtfgli Pope's soft soiig though all the gta^i^s Wallr^^\ 

And happiest art adorns his attic page. 

Yet does my mind with sweeter transport glow, 

As &f the root of mossy trunk ^redin'd. 

In magic Spenser's wildly warbled sobg^ " ' • 

i 9ee deseirted tJna wakidei^ Wide 

Through Wasteful solitiid^s aiid hirid heaths, 

Weary> forlorn, than where the fated foir * 

i H I , , [ • r i - | I -•- I it/ ^ " . 

• Bdinda* VideP6pe^l^apeof theXedu ■^■-' 
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Upon the bosom bright of silver Thameti 
'LanDches in all the lustre of brocade^ 
Amid the splendours of the langfaiog sun ; 
The gag dacriptum palls npon the sense^ 
And coldly strikes the mind with feeble bliss. 

Pleasures of Melancholy. 



Warton's mind was formed for the grand and the su- 
blime.' Were his imitations less verbal^ and less nnmer- 
. ods^ I should be led to imagine that the peculiar beauties 
of 'his farourite authors had sunk so impressively into his 

« 

mind^ that he had unwittingly appropriated them as his 
own; but they are in general such as to preclude the 
idea. 

To the metrical and other intrinsic ornaments of style, 
he appears to have paid due attention. If we meet with 
an OQcouth expression^ we immediately perceive that it is 
peculiarly appropriate^ and that no other term could have 
been made use of with so happy an effect. His poems 
abound with alliterative lines. Indeed, this figure seems 
to have been his favourite ; and he studiously seeks every 
opportunity to introduce it : however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that his *' daisy-dappled dales,'' &c. occur too fre- 
quently. 

The poem on which Warton's fame {as a poet) princi- 
pally rests, is, the ^' Pleasures of Melancholy," and (not- 
withstanding the perpetual recurrence 6f ideas which are 
borrowed from other poets) there are few pieces which I 

"SOU lU Q 
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have perused . with mote, eicquisite gralifiditioi|» : The 
gloomy tints with which he overcasts his dcseripiioiis,; 
his highly figurative language ; and^ above . all^ > the anti- 
que air which the poem wears, convey the most sablime 
ideas to the mind. 

Of the other pieces of this poet^ some are excellent^ 
and they all rise above mediocrity. In his sonoettf he 
has succeeded wonderfully; that written at Wintlade^ 
and the one to th^ river Lodon, are peculiarly beaHtifid^ 
and that to Mr Gray is most elegantly turned^ The 
^^ Ode on the Approach of Summer" is replete with ge- 
nius and poetic fire; and even over the Birth^y.Odei^ 
which he wrote as poet laureate his genius has cast energy 
and beauty. His humorous pieces and satires abound in 
wit; and, in short, taking him altbgetber, he is an orha- 
jiient to our co^ntry and our language, aod it is to Jbe re- 
gretted, that the profusion with which he. has miade iiserof 
the beauties of other poets, should have given room for 
censure. . . 

•• • 

I should have. closed my short, and, I £ear, jejune. essay 
•on Warton, but that I wishedito hint to your.tn]ly;((3|e- 
gant and acute Stamford correspondent, Octaviup JfaH" 
christ, (whose future remarks on Warton's imitations I 
await with considerable impatience) that the passage in 
the Pleasures of Melancholy- — 



or ghostly shape, 



At distance seen, invites, with beckoning hand. 
Thy lonesome steps. 



8^1 

Miki(to1mwfipoK»Ui betdtcb fr6m.-tb6ifoHqwiiigiJia^Xk»> 
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is more probably takea from the commencement of Pope's 
Elegy on an unfortmiate Lady — 

What beckoning ghost^ along the moonliglU shade 
Iimtes my Hq^, and points to yonder glade ? 

The original idea was possibly taken from Comus by 
Pope, from whom Warton, to all appearance, again bor- 
rowed it. 

Were the similarity of the passage in Gray to that in 
Warton less striking and verbal, I should be inclined to 
think it only a remarkable coincidence ; for Gray's bio- 
graphers inform ns, that he commenced his elegy in 
1742, and that it was completed in 1744, being the year 
which he particularly devoted to the muses, though he 
did n'ot ^' put thefinUfnng stroke to it'* until 1750. The 
Measures of -Melancholy were published in 4to, in 1747. 
Therefore Gray might take his third stanza from Warton; 
but it is rather extraordinary that the ttnrd stanza of a 
poeokshould be taken from another, published^ve years af- 
ter that poem was begun, and three after it w^ understood 
to be completed; one circumstance^ however, seems to 
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render the rappotition of its being a plagiarism somewhat 
more probable^ which is^ that the stanza in question is not 
essential to the connexion of the preceding and antece- 
dent yerses; therefore it might have been added by Gray^ 
when he put the ^^fimMng riroke*' to his piece in 1750. 
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CtTRSbiaY REMARKS ON TRAGEDY. 



',*. . - ;? ' 



The pleasure which is derived from the representation 
of an aff^ting tragedy^ has often been the subject of en- 
quiry among philosophical criticsj as ^ sjngylar ph^nome- 
.non. — ^That the mind should receive gratification ftom th^ 
excitement of those passions which are in themselves pain- 
ful> is really an extraordinary paradox^ and is the more 
inexplicable since^ when the same means are employed to 
rouse the more pleasing pfieptionsj no adequate effect is 
prodttpedt 

In order to solv0 thi9 problem^ many ingenioDs hyr 
potbeses have; be<sn invented. The Abbe Du Bos tells us^ 
that ihfi mind has such a natural antipathy to ^ state of 
listlessness and languor^ as to render the Uansition frpni 
it to a state pf exertion^ even though by rousing passions 
in themselves painful, as in, the instance of tragedy, i| 
positive pleasure. MonsdeurFontenelle has given us.i^ 
more saiisfm:tory a^scount. He tells us that pleasure a|i4 
pain, two sentiments so different in themselves, do npf 
differ sq much in their cause ; — that pleasure, carried top 
far, becomes pain, and pain, a little, moderated, beoonfi^ 
pleasure. Hence that the pleasure we derive froip tragedy 
is a pleasins sorrow^ a modulated pain, David Hupie, 
who has a]so written upon this subject, unites the two 
systems^ with this addition^ that the punful emotions ex- 



cited by the representation of melancholy scenes^ are far* 
ther tempered, and the ple^ure is propordonfiblv he^hl- 
en'ed^' vy \h& ddqu^tide displayed in the relation-^tHe ait 
shewn in collecting the pathetic circumstances^ and the 
judgment evinced in their happy disposition. 



. ; 



''^But etferi noW I do hot conceive the diflScnlty to he 
satigfactdrily done away. Admitting ihepostalattrtd whiidh 
tfiie Abb6 dii Bos assumes^ that languor is so disagreeable 
lb tbe mind^ as't^' riMder its removal positive pleaimre^^ to 
Be true J yet, when we riecdllect, as Mr 'Hume has before 
xjfbkerved, thjtt wfere the sanie objects df distress^ ^iUeh 
•give tts pleasure in tragedy, set befbire ciir ey^ itt tetdiiy^ 
though they would efFectually remove listlessnessr,' ihcijr 
would excite the most unfeigned uneasiness, we shall he- 
siiate'm 'applying this solutioniiii its ficill extent to ihe pre- 
6eht subject. M. Fontenelle's -reasbriing is ikitieh niott 
c6nchisive ; yet I think be errs egfegiously itk Usf pfe- 
itA^s,- if be ' means ' to imply that ady inodulatidii <yf pun 
is {basing, because in whatever degree* it may %ei i€ is 
itill pain, and remote frotn either ease- or positive fkem^ 
mtei'^aad if' by moderated paki be m^ns any' uneasy 
seiisatioh Abfated, thbugh not tofffally baiiish^d>'be is no 
less mibtak^B iii the application of theni to the subject' be* 
fore tts.— 'Pleasure mby very well be Conceived to be paia« 
fill, when carried to excess, because it there becomes ex- 
ertion, and is inconvenient* We may also fbrm some 
idea of a pleasure arising from moderated pain, or Ibe 
transition from the disagreeable to the less disagreeable: 
but this cannot in atty wise be applied to the gratificatioo 
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ipo^dflRvt ^nmiia tri^[ed3^>>^4heie no «iip0rior degree of 
]pfldaii8'icft f6r.aii kiferidr* As to Mr Honeys addition of 
ike pteamffe me derure from the att of tb^ p^t, for the 
kitr^diictioii/of 'Which he thas>wntleb bis whole disserta* 
tion oil tragedy, it merits little consideratibn/ The «el^ 
xeooUectioa necessary to render this art a soofce of grati-^ 
fication most weaken the illugion $ and whatever weaken^ 
theiUmsioadiminisbeB^he efect« 

.■»•».... • ■ - •■ • ■ 

• In these systems it is taken for granted that all thdse 
pasdioa» are excited which are represented ih 'the dratoal 
This-I ocSiceive:to havf be^i tbeiprioMry ca^se'of «toti 
for tO; me it 4ieenis inery .pmbable-^tliat dte^ lOii^y pMion 
M- affection whidh is exlcited/is- tbalf oP syttiflatky, Which 
partadses cftlie plei(singthat;uii^'Of 'pi^y'«ad ooinpaiSiM> 
jM^d iB^ladeainit ^mhch as iis pleasing oP hope -and 'ap^ 
plpdieasblvTay and -grief* * j: -t:- t- • 

» 

f.Tbe pleasai^ we derive ivom the afflictions of a friend 
la provefbiat^-every person has feh^nd wondered why lie 
fi^soaoaefthing soothing in tha participation 6f the Sof*^ 
mws of those dear to his heart; and he might with 'al 
much reason have questionisd why he was delighted witti 
the melancholy scenes of tragedy. Botii pleia^aies ar^ 
a^tti^ .singalar ; .they both arise froni the same sonrcei 
]feih.originate.i» sympathy* 



It would seem natural that an accidental spectator of 
a canse in a court of justice, with which he is perfectly 
attacqaainted, would remun an oninterest^ auditor of 
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wbatwctB going forward. Eaqperietice tens' m/ iuiws^ecv 
tlie exact contrary. He immediately^ eveabefefebe i^ 
well acquainijed witb. the merits of the case^espontea outi 
side of the question, to which be dnifbrmly adheres».ipaer->' 
ticipates in all its advantages^and sympathizes inl its suo' 
cess. There is no denying that the interest this mm 
takes in the business is a source of pleasure to him ;! but 
we cannot suppose one of the parties in the caus^ tfaoit^ 
his interest must be infinitely more lively, to feel an equal 
pleiugnre^ because . the painful passions are in him really 
roAttedt Wbil0;ja .tlie other >. empathy akme is. cjiotfeedy 
which is i^ itself fusing. It is pretty much the isaiM' 
l¥ith the /qiectalor o£.a tra^dy. And/ if the qrmpathjr 
is the r^ojte pleasing, il^.is beqaose the actions are so inuc^ 
iixe more calculated to entra|> the attention, and the ob- 
ject so: much the more i^ortby^ The pleasure is heig^^ 
ened also in both instanpes by a kind of intuitive recot 
lection, which never fprsakes the spectaAor, that no bad 
consequences will result to him froin the action he ia.8ar« 
'v^ying* The recollection is the more predomtnaat in 
the spectator of a tragedy, as it is impossible in any case 
totally tQ banish from bis memory that the scenes are 
fictitious 4nd illusive. Iri real life we always advert to 
futurity, and endeavour to draw inferences of the probable 
consequences : but the moment we take off our minds 
from what is passing on the stage to reasonings thereupon^ 
the illusion is dispelled, and it again recurs that it is all 
fiction. 

f 

If we compare the degrees of pleasure we d^ive from 
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dkepeniial of a qovel and the representation of a tragedr^ 
afaall observe a wonderful disparity. In both we feel 
inliertst^ in both sympathy is excited. . But. in the <me, 
are merely related to us as having paued, which it is 
not attempted to persuade us ever did in reality happen^ 
and from whicb> therefore^ we never can deceive ourselves 
into the idea that any consequences <rhatever will result ; 
in the €»dier^ on ^e contrary^ the actions themselves pass 
before our eyes.; we are not tempted to. ask ourselves 
whether they did ever happen ; we see them happen, we 
igre tbe witaeq^^s: pf them ; and were it not for th^ i^i^o- 
grating cuteumstonces before mentiooad>, the sympathy 
sro«iki becpno^iso powerful as to be in the; l^igb^t degree 
|9ait|faL 

. ' In trage4y> therefore, every thing which can. strengthen 
th^ iilttsion should be introduced, for there are a thousand 
drawbacks on the affect, which it is impossible to remove, 
and which have always so great a force, as to put it out of 
the power of the poet to excite sympathy in a too |^nful 
degree* £very thing that is in|probable, every thing 
which is out of the common course of nature, should, for 
this reason, be avoided, as nothing will so forcibly remind 
thf sp^tatqr of the unrealness of the illusion. 

Jt is a mistaken idea, that, we sympathize sooner witl^ 
t)3e distresses of kings and illustrious personages, than 
with those of common life. Mep are, in fact, more in- 
clined to commiserate the sufferings of their equals, than 
of those whom they cannot but regard rather with awe 
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iifMpiiy} W Mipt^n^ tiieiQgt^ iindto an aBtBi«^t.iii 
Ifieickltitdi whidk ml^bt'liave happened tac^hmnnlelws 
c^Mneif thiein liii thOse> rismote firopoi their owa-irluil^iand 
habits, t It Ji^^fbt ihis t^ason. thiEit :dSscb jlas censsres '£d* 
i%id^4S iror'ititYodudidg his Icings in rags^ as if {they: winre 
ilidlre-td becoidpdssiol^ated than other aiQii :>/' . ^ Vi . .ir. 

• ' - • 1 •■ . '•'•;- ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ • . ' 
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'^Sbiiieifilli pertiap^y titiagine thalit'ts in thepcMtrer^mf 
tfiisi^tf to excite o^nf^yidpatby in too |^oWeiftd W dig^ite^ 
ft»Qat«te;^'(he ie)bt^d^tioD of ci^tiatt dScftiesi Ofe^i^p^KN 
tators are frequently affected so as to make them'sfatftell 
out vith terror. But this is not sympathy ; it is horror^ it 
Is'dis^sti aiid isonfy-Witbessed when sonie iKst dn^ediii* 
idlH:^M6nHbe s€&ge so i^mel and bloody^ as to makek kH^ 
ffo^ible td contieniplate iti even in iderf; ^ith<rat horroiv 

.:..'• il . . ; 'i .• . 'i ■ i^i 

Nec puteros coram popnlo* Medea trutidet, 
Aut hiifnania palitm (ioquat exta nefkrhis Atrens* 

JSor. JrsPoet.Ll65i 

It is for this reason^ also^ that many fine Oerman dm- 
mas cannot be brought on the English stage^ such as the 
jobbers of Schiller, and the Adelaide of WuFfingen, -by 
Kotzebue ; they are too horrible to be read without Vio- 
lent emotions, and Horace will tell yoii what an immense 
clifference there is in point of effect between a relation 
and a representation. 
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Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem^ 
Qaam qnse sont oculis snbjecta fidelibus^ et qiw 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

An Poet. I. 180. 

I shall conclude these desaltory remarks^ strung toge- 
ther at random^ without order or connection^ by observing 
what little foundation thete is for the general outcry in 
the literary world*, against the prevalence of Gennai\ dra- 
mas: on ^4>ur slage* Did they not possess uncommon merits 
they would not meet with such general approbation. Fa* 
-gMon h^s bat m partial influence/ btit they: have drawn 
lea^ from an^aadience in a bank at well as in a theatres 
WiytA 9 they have been welcomed with plaudits in every 
little market«>towa in the three kingdoms^ as wdl aaibtbe 
ittetropolid. Nature speaks but one language; she %i alike 
intelligible to the peasant and *tbe man of letters> the 
tr»d^sman, and the man of fasliion. While the Muse of 
Germany shall continue to produce such plays as the 
Stranger and Lovers' Vows/ who will not rejoice that 
translation is able to naturalize her efforts in our lan^ 
guage ? 



* I speak of these plays only as adapted to our stage by the d^nt 
P^iis of Mr Thompson aod Mrs Incfabaldf 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

. [N0.1.J 
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-^ TheVe is a mood 



. (I ihig not to tke meant and the young) . 
^ ...^^ . , Thcp 18 a kindlj niood of Mdancholy* 

Tluit wings the sbiil and points her to the skiesi 
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i' ' Prilosofhsrs hav^ divested them«elvei: o£ tbeir. 
tiiral apathy^ and poeU have risen above themselifl^^w 
descanting on the pleasures of Melancholy, There it no 
nind; so gross^ no understanding so; uncultivated, ai tQvbe 
incapable, at certain moments^ and amid cer^n com)Mr 

■ 

aatipna^ of feeling. tbi^t sublime influence upon ^tbe siiilJitf 
iNrliich^teaJd the soul from the petty lanxieties of 4^ 
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f^And fits it to hold converse with the godsJ^ 
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I must confesSj if such there be who never fdii thf 
divine abstraction^ I envy them not their insensiilMlift)^ 
For my own part^ it i& from the indulgenoe of ^isl 
soothing power that I derive the most exquisite of gtm 
tificattons* At the calm hour of moonlightj amid-idl 
the sublime serenity> the dead stillness of the i^igbtj or 
when the howling storm rages in the heavens^ .the wo 
pelts on my roof, and the winds whistle through die 
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cramies of my apiartment) I feel the divide mood of 
mefaaicholy upon me; I inuLginie mytelf placed upon an 
eihlnence; above the crowds who pant below in the dusty 
traksks of wealth, and bonoun Hie black catalogue of 
crimes and of vice; the sad tissue of wretchednbss' and 
woe> passes in leview before tie, -and I lolok down apon 
man with an eye of pity iwd commfeeratkni. Though 
tlie scenes which I: suivey be moumfiiV and the ideka 
they excite equally Sombre^ though 'die ttan gush as^ I 
contemplate them, and my heart feels heavy with the 
aoirowful emotions which they inspire, yet are they nol 
BBaccompanied with sensations of the ]^«7ieisl -imd 'laosl 
«CBt«tic bUas. 

•■?•-••■•• • . . • • ' :; ; • . • • • ! ■ ■ 

-It is to the speeiator alone that melancholy is ibr« 
bidding; in herself she is soft and interesting,^ and ea« 
pable of affording pare and unalloyed delight. Ask the 
JQiter why he mnses by the side of the purling brook, or 
plunges into the deep gloom of the forest i Ask the un- 
fortunate why he seeks the still shades of solitude? or 
the man who feels the pangs of disappointed ambitibiiy 
why he retires into the silent Walks of seclusioil f and.be 
ilitt tril you that he derives a pleasure therefrom, ^which 
niHbing else can impart. It is "the delight of melanchcdy ; 
bat the melancholy of these beings is as far rc^moved fifoni 
tiMrt of the philosopher, as are the narrow and cObti'aeted 
oiMnfilafaits of selfishness from the moaniful regrets of elri 
J^iKusive philanthropy^ as are the desponding int<^rvals €»f 
^tkisantty from the occasional depr^iodi of 'b^riUvolent 
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Th<r. nmn who has attuhiQd tlmtjicahii fc^o M M aai ty 
wbicb qualified hilAioiIook^ down j»fon; ddefpeUgifbnUsdF 
Uf(^ wi^iifk4iffei!ence;j:f lM^Militi9»'.iMH(i9^^ pii H i wi B ii t 
nesa {of 'iii9tkWi^i:M^tO'<^^ :aiifferiiq;r/ofotlitfciBl 

AhdAHd^.^UttlemdineAV iwbeo puti iii) dfoinipelitioii j«itb 
ihe^welfaTeiof the l:dBi8iuiitt3r>; jsi alone itbe cthies^I^nmf 
plier< i Jlismieliinelioly >i6 Inot ^koitM b^ the idfamqpaflk 
of bis^Qwh joBis^iHttaiies; itihaa;.tts. dsc!'jfibmfellitD>caniil 
lemplalion of. the miseries iHQid^nt lovlife^ andijkb^ ef^alUt 
which obtrude themselTes'lupoD aoci^tgr^tiandiiiiiileiMplk 
^e hamioiij of paiureii Jt iWiOuU . hK»oairogatui§fotott 
muph merit 4o my 9elf^ lo assert that I havlejawjiyafttxilaittif 
to the tide of a philosopher^ as it is here de&iefl ;^sQaci^to> 
say that the speculations of my melancholy hoars are 
eqiially lifeint^ested : bp thif^ aa^Jtma^^ Ii ba^e ideitr* 
I0inqi..to^ present jny solit^y eifusions^. i^^ the :pfiblit)i|; 
they will at least have the merit of noi/^eliyitoii^eoMo^ 
m^nd them^ and may possibly^ in some m^asore^beliH 
stnimental in the meiifi^fttioD of the/ human hearty or Abfe} 
c^recUon of false prepo|sjE?s3iQr)s. This ii» the.. heigh ti of' 
jf^j aimbition: this once attained^ and my end iwiU' h&* 
fnllyi ikQOwf^lished. One thing I aan safely profbiae>/ 
though /ar from being the coiijages. of a hesoft at. eaaci/ 
they w|U contain ni^ither the ' jquernJous: captiohsnesiEr' of r 
mi8fi)rtiinejL nor the bitter: tlii]int»';of)i)atisiinthropy4 . So^: 
cie^y 19 a chain of which I am-mer<^)y ai Jink; all mi^t 
are my associates in ^ror> £iDd.\houghp:^me>mayfi!haTe> 
gonefairiher in the ways of guilt; than' >myseH>/ jot it-iaa 
not in me to 3it ini judgment upon- them: it ismiricrto^ 
treat them rather in pity than in anger^ to lameali their — 
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crimes' and to weep over their snfFeriags, As these papers 
will be the amusement of those hours of relaxation^ when 
the mind recedes from the vexations of basiness^ and 
sinks into itself for a moment of solitary ease^ rather 
tfian the efforts of literary leisure^ the reader will not 
expect -to find in them unusnal elegance of language^ or 
studied propriety of style. In the short and necessary 
intervals of cessation from' the :aixsietie» of an irksome 
employment^ one finds' little time! to be soltcitdtis about 
expression. If^ therefore, the fervour of a glowing mind 
expresses itself in too waim and luxafiant a manner for 
the cold ear^ of dull propriety, let the fastidious critic find 
a ^elfish pleasure: ill' descrying. it*.:. To. criticism m^latt^ho* 
iy is ind^erent.. If learni))g wnnot be better: employed 
than in declaiming §gi^inst the dc^fects, while iMs iosensi** 
Ue to the beauties pf a performance, welKmaymFlb exdaim 
with the poety 
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MELANCHOLY HOU^IS. , 

\iJoiu.] 

But (wel-a»day) who loves the Museis now ? 
Qr he^ies the climber of the sacred hyll ? 
None leane to them ; but strive to cUsalow 
AU heavekily dewes the goddesses distill. 

Wm\ Brawne^i Shephear^s Pipe, Eg^ 5. 



> It is a melancholy reflection^ and a r^^ction which of* 
ten sinks heavily on my sbul^ that the sons of Genius ge- 
nerally seem predestined to encounter the rudest storms 
of adversity, to struggle^ nnnoticedj with poverty and mia^ 
fortune. The annals of the world present us with nnuiy 
corroborations of this remark ; and, alas ! who can tell 
how many unhappy "beings, who might have shone with 
distinguished lustre among the stars which illumine oftf 
hemisphere, may have sunk unknown beneath the pres* 
sure of untoward circumstances ; who knows how many 
may have shrunk, with all the exquisite sensibility of ge- 
nius, from the rude and riotous discord of the world, ici^ 
the peaceful slumbers of death. Among the number of 
those whose talents might have elevated them to the first 
rank of eminence, but who have been overwhelmed with 
the accumulated ills of poverty and misfortune^ I do not 
hesitate to rank a young man whom I once accounted it 
my greatest happiness to be able to call my friend. 
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Ghjchlbs-Wamelt was the only son of an humble 
village itec^r^ who just lived to give him a liberal edu- 
catioQi and then left him unprovided for and unpro* 
t^t^d^ to struggle through the world as well as he eould4 
T^ijth:a;hc;^ Rowing ;wit^. the enthusiasm of poetry and 
romance, with a sensibility the most exquisite, and with 
an indignant pride which swelled in his veins, and told 
Jiim he was a map, my . friend found : himself cast upon 
the wide world, at.the. age of. sixteen, ap <^ adventurer, 
without fortime an^ without connexion.. . As his inde-r 
pendent spirit could not brook th^ idefL of being a bur? 
den to those whom hjs father had taught him to consi- 
der only as allied by. blood> and not by. a^ectipn, ,he 
Ipoked abqut him fpt a. ^itufitipii which ^Qftld en^ure to 
]biii>,.by his own exertions, ^n honourable competence./ It 
^as ptot long before such a situation offered, and Cbai:les 
precipitately ^rticlqd hio^self to an, attorney, without gi^ 
ving himself ti^ie to. cQQSult. his own indinations, or. the 
d^^osition of his master. The transition from Sophocles 
.^d EqriBldes, Theocritus and Ovid, to Finche.and Wood, 
^^}ie apijd. Wynne> was striking and .difficult; but Charles 
applied: himself wiUi his wonted ardour to his new .4tudy, 
c^ 90|^i(}ering it not only his interest, biit his duty so. to 
^ql (t wais not long, however, before he^ discovered th^Jb^^ 
l|e 4uiliked the law, that he disliked his situation, and thajj; 
lie d^pi^d bis master. The fact, was, ray friend had many 
^DQ^jti&cations to endure, which his^ haughty soul could- lU 
■^roofc. The attorney to whom he was articled, was o^e of 
^hose narrow-minded beings who qonsider wealth as alon^ 
entitled to respect, ile had discovered tha^ bis clerk was 
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vehf poor end 'verp destitute of frieiids> and thence He' ttijf 
natiiralij ctoeloded that he ili^^ht ittialt hial #ith iMpth^ 
nity. It appears, however^ thiit he tras mktiriMfkifa hia 
cakuktions. I 6n6 night remarked that my ff^iend- #tt 
unusually tbon^tfuh I ventured to • ask hini whcfthM fab 
had met with any thing particular toniffle hih 6pMlii« He 
looked at me for some momenta significantly, ttjieH^ai^ if 
foused to futy by th^ recollection—*' I have,*' said he v*^ 
hemently, " I have, I have. He has insulted me gfbaHy, 
and 1 will bear it no longer." He how walked tip and 
down the room with visible emotion.*— Presently he sal 
down.—- He seemed more composed. '* My friend/* gaM 
he, '* I have endured much from this man. 1 conceived 
it my duty to forbear, but I have forborne until for beat^ 
ance is bkmeable, and> by the Almighty, I will never 
again endure what I have endured this day. But nbl only 
this man ; every one thinks he may treat me iHth eon^ 
tumelyy because I am poor and friendless. But I aa&t n 
mab, and will ho longer tamely submit to be the sport of 
fools, and the fool-ball of caprice. In this apot of eartii^ 
though it gave me birth> I can nev^ taste of ease* ISfA 
I must be miserable^ The principal end of man ia t6iai^ 
rive at happiness. Here I can never attain it; and bert 
therefore I will no longer remain. My obligalionft to Ihe 
rascal> who calls himself my mastery are canceled by' hii^ 
abuse of the authority I rashly placed in his hands. 1 have 
no r%lati<ms to bind me to this particular place.'' The 
tears started in his eyes as he spoke, '' I have no tettder 
ties to bid me stay, and why do I stay i The world is all . 
before me. My inclination leads me to travel ; {will 



iMie ifai^t uHJioftUoii ; wd, perhaps^ iu a sirfttige land I 
may find that repose which is denied to mt in tbe plac^ 
of my birth. My financesi it is true^ are ill able to sup- 
port tbe ekpiBnqes of traveUifiig: b|it what tbenrr-Qold- 
Ifl4th^ mf fri^ftd/' with ri^og $nthu$iasm^ '^ O^kWmih 
m^med jKiu^pe 9vi foot^ a^id I am aa har^ as Goldmt^^ 
jPefii I ^ g^, .^ipii/peijbapa, jmi l^ttg* I mey »t me dovi^ 
(^ spffie tipwer^tig mopnt^ifii^ aiid ^xolaiia wHh hm, wbil^ 
1^ ]bli|iidr«it ir?ateii He ja penpective before sie> 

i 

'^ Cr^Mkm'fi heir^ the worlds die world is mine.'' 
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It wa$ in yaia i edtseated liim to reflect matnrdy^ ere 

lie Mok BO. bold a st^ ; he was deaf t6 my importuoities^ 

and lite ni^Dt monitng I reoei Vi6d a letter informing me of 

bit departnre. £te was otisenred aboat 8un*rise, sitting o^ 

4ie^tile^ at the top g£ an eminence^ which commanded a 

pfOipeot of the surrounding cc^untiy^ pensiydy looking to^ 

linurds the Tillage. I could divine his emotions^ on thus 

mtiing probably a ladt look on his native place. The neat 

lilMie p«rsonagerhoase> with the hoaey*suckIe mantling 

on lAi wi^> I kn^w would receive his last glance ; and the 

image ibf Ida father would present itself to his mind^ with 

-m^jndandiAly. pleasure^ as be was thu^ hastening^ a isolitaiy 

6i3diyid«d>to plunge himself in ta the Crowds of the worlds 

•dtptiittd HsS that fostering hand which would otherwise 

been his support and guid^. 



•From ^his pei^iod Charles Wanely was never heard of 
■y«Bd> AS his fiew relations cared little about him. 
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in a short tim^ it was almost forgotten that liuch a being 
had 6v%r been in existence. 
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About five years had dapsed from this peribd^ when my 
occasions led me tb the continent. I will confess I was 
not without a romantic hope^ that I mtght ajgain mtet 
with my lost friend; and that often^ with. that idea/ 1 scrct- 
tinized the features of the passengers. One fine oiooa- 
light night^asl was strolling down the grand Italian Strada 
di Toledo^ at Naples^ I observed a crowd assembled ronnd 
a maii^ who^ with impassioned gestures^ seemed to be ve- 
hemently declaiming to the multitude* It was one of the 
Improvisatori^ who recite extempore verses in the streets 
of Naples^ for what money they can collect from the hear- 
ers. I stopped to listen to the man's metricalxomaQCe^ 
and had remained in the attitude of attention some time^ 
when^ happening to turn rounds I beheld a' person very 
shabbily dre^ssed^ stedfastly gazing at me. The moon 
shqne full in' his face. I thought his features were fami- 
liar to me. He was pale and emaciated^ and his coante- 
nance bore marks of the deepest dejection* Yet,r amidst 
all these changes^ I thought I recognized Charles Wanely. 
I stood stupified with surprise. My senses nearly foiled 
me. On recovering myself^ I looked again>'biit he had 
left the spot the moment he found himself' observed* I 
darted through the crowd, and ran every way which I 
thought he could have gone, but it was all to no purpose. 
Nobody knew him* Nobody had even seen such a per- 
^fion. The two following days I renewed my inquiries, and 
at last discovered the lodgings where a maa of his descrip- 
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tion had resided. But he had left Naples the morning af- 
ter his form had struck my eyes* 1 found he gained a 
subsistence by drawing rude figures in chalks^ and vending 
them among the peasantry. I could no longer doubt it 
was my friend^ and immediately perceived that his haughty 
spirit could not bear to be recognized in such degrading 
circumstances^ by one who had known him in better days. 
'JLamenting the misguided notions which had thus again 
thrown him from me, I left Naples, now grown hateful to 
my sight, and embarked for England. It is now nearly 
twenty years since this rencounter, during which period 
he has not been heard of; and there can be little doubt 
that this unfortunate young man has found, in some re- 
mote corner of the continent, an obscure and an uula- 
men ted grave. 

Thus, those talents which were formed to do honour to 
human juature, and to the country which gave them birth, 
have been nipped in the bud by the frosts of poverty and 
scorn, and their unhappy possessor lies in an unknown and 
jaameless tomb, who might, under happier circumstances, 
have risen to the highest pinnacle of ambition and re- 
nown. 

W. 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 



[No. in.] 



Few know that elegance of soul refin'd. 
Whose sod sensation feels a quicker joy 
]?rom melancholy's scenes, than the dtdl prMe 
Of lasteli^ splendour and magnifioence 
Can e'er afibrd. 

Warton^s MelanchoUfp 

\^ oDe of my midnight rambles down the side of thci 
Trentj the river which water9 the place of my ogativityj^ 
as I was musing on the various evils which darkea the 
life of man> and which have their rise in the malevo-. 
lence and ill-nature df his fellows, the sound of a flute 
from an adjoining copse attracted my attention* The 
tune it played was mournful^ yet soothing. It was 
suited to the solemnity of the hour. As the. Astaat 
notes came wafted at intervals on my ear, now with 
gradual swell, then dying away on the silence of ihe 
night, I felt the tide of indignation subside within me, 
and give place to the solemn calm of repose* I listened 
for some time in breathless ravishment. The strain 
ceased, yet the sounds still vibrated on my heart, and 
the visions of bliss which they excited, still glowed on 
my imagination. I was then standing in one of my £1: 
yourite retreats. It was a little alcove, overshadowed 
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with willows, and a mo^sy seat at the b^ck invitee} to 
test. I laid myself listlessly xm tlie bank. The Treat 
murmured softly at my feet^ and the willows sighed 
1^ they waved over my head. It was the holy moment 
of repose, and I soon sunk into a deep sleep* The ope- 
raUpns of fancy in a slumber, induced by a combiaatio^ 
of circumstances so powerful and uncommon, co^ld pat 
fail to be wild and rQ^lantic in the extreme. Methovight 
[ found myself in an e^ctepsive surea, filled with an im« 
Qiense concourse of people* At pne ei^d was a tbi^one of 
^amantj on which sat a female, in whose aspect I imme* 
dliately recognized a divinity. She was clad in ^ garb of 
insure, on her forehead she bore a sun, whose splendour 
Ae eyes of many were unable to bear, and whose rays 
illumined the whole space, and penetrate^ into the 
deepest recesses of darkness. The aspect of the goddess 
^t a distance was forbidding, but on a nearer approach it 
^sa mild and engaging. Her eyes were blue and pier- 
cing, and there was a fascination in her smile which 
cbArmed as if by enchantment. The air of intelligence 
^bicb beamed in her look, made the beholder shrink 
Spto himself with the consciousness of inferiority ; yet 
*l]ie a&bility of her deportment, and tb^ simplicity an4 
gentleness of her manners, soon re-assured him, while the 
l)ewitching softness which she could at times assume, 
won bis permanent esteem. On enquiry of a by-stander 
who it was that sat on the throne, and what was the oc/- 
casion of so uncommojOL an assembly, he informed me 
that it was the Goddess of Wisdom, who had at last suc- 
ceeded in regaining the dominion of the earth, which 
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Folly had so long asorped. That she sat there in her 
judicial capacity, in order to try the merits of - inmiy* 
who were supposed to be the secret emissaries of Folly^ 
In this way I understood Envy and Malevolence had' 
been sentenced to perpetual banishment, though several' 
of their adherents yet remained among men, whose- 
minds were too gross to be irradiated with the light o^ 
wisdom. One trial I understood was just ended, and an^ 
other supposed delinquent was about to be put to the* 
bar. With much curiosity I hurried forwards to survey 
the figure which now approached. She was habited in 
black, and veiled to the waist* Her pace was solemn 
and majestic, yet in every movement was a 'winning^ 
. gracefulness. As she approached to the bar I got a 
nearer view of her, when, what was my astonishment to 
recognize in her the person of my favourite goddess^' 
Melancholy. Amazed that she whom I had always 
looked upon as the sister and companion of Wisdom/ 
should be brought to trial as an emissary and an ad- 
herent of Folly, I waited in mute impatience for the ac- 
cusation which could be framed against her.'— On look- 
ing towards the centre of the area, ' I was much sur- 
prised to see a bustling little Cit of my acquainbmce; 
who, by his hemming and clearing, I concluded wai 
going to make the charge. As he was a self*-important 
little fellow, full of consequence and business, and to- 
tally incapable of all the finer emotions of the soul, I 
could not conceive what ground of complaint he could 
haWagaihst Melancholy, who, I was persuaded, would 
never have deigned to take up her residence for a mo- 
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ueQfcJQ his breast. When I recollected, however, that 

he had some sparks of ambition in his composition, aind 

that he was an envious carping little mortal, who had 

formed the design of shouldering himself into notice by 

decrying the defects l>f others, while he was insensible to 

Ills* own, my amazement and niy apprehensions vanished 

^aus I perceived he only wanted to make a display of his 

..<>wn talent, in doing, which I did not fear his making 

^mself sufficiently ridiculous. 

After a good deal of irrelevant circumlocution, he bold- 
%j began the accusation of Melancholy. 'I shall- not dwell 
^poh many absurd and many invidious parts of his speech, 
nor upon the many blunders in the misapplication of 
^ords, such as " €feiifc€^' for ^^ detract/- and others of a 
similar nature, which my poor friend committed in the 
course of his harangue^ but shall only dwell upon the ma« 
tierial parts of the charge. 
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He represented the prisoner as the offspring of Idle* 

. ness and Discontent, who was at all times a sulky, sullen; 

^nd '^ eminently useless?* member of the community, and 

not nnfrequently a very dangerous one. He declared it 

Co be his opinion, that in case she were to be suffered to 

prevail^ -mankind would soon become ^^ too idle to go/* 

And would all lie down and perish through indolence, or 

through forgetting that sustenance was necessary for the 

preservation of existence;' and 'Concluded with painting 

t.lie horrors which would attend such a depopulation of 
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the earth, in such ooIoutb as made many weak mindft re* 
gard the goddess with fear and abhorrence. 

Having <xACluded^ the accused W9b ouXted upon for het 
4^fence. She immediately^ with a geaoe&il gesture lift* 
ed up the veil which concealed her face^ and 4iscoveie(i • 
countenance so soft^ so lovely, and 80> sweetly expnessiTflt^ 
as to strake the behdders with invoInBtary 
and which^ at one glance, overturned all the ^imsy 
phistry of my poor friend the citizen ; and when the sil- 
ver tones of her voice were beard, the nlurmurs^ wbicb 
until then had continually arisen from the ci>owd, -vere 
bushed to a dead sliU, and the whole mtiljbitnde stoacl 
transfixed in breathless attention. As near as I can-^re* 
collect, these were ^the words in which she addressed her-> 
aelf to the throne of wisdom : 

I shall not deign to ghe a direct anmer io 4he XHtrkw 
iminuatiom which have been thrown out against me by mf 
accuser. Let it suffice that I declare my "true history; in 
opposition to that which l^fi.iieen so artfully -fobrlcated-^ 
my disadvantage. In that early age of the w^ld/ whra 
mankind followed the peaceful avocatioqs -of a paatori^ 
life only, and contentment and h^rmopy r^i^^ in ereanf 
vale, I was not known among men ; but when, -in process 
of time. Ambition and Vice, with their attendant «vil9> 
were sent down as a scourge to the human race, I made 
•my appearance. I am the offspring of Misfortune aod 
Virtue, and was sent by Heaven to teach my parents how 
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to mipp^t iheii afflictionf wiA magnankDaiy. As I grew 
iqp^ I beoame die iatimat^ irieitd of- the wisest aoOKmjg 
men* I was the boscmi friend of PlatOi and other illus- 
Canons sages of ^antiqaity^ and. was then often known by 
4he naflM of Philosopfay^ though^ in present times^ when 
ihitt title is usurped by mere makers of experiixnentSi and 
duiyent<!fs i»f blocUng^ba^s^ I «m only known by Hie ap^ 
l^llation ef Meknchely. So &r ftom bemg of a disccm^ 
tented dispositioOy my v^ essence is pions and rested 
fxmtenUnent. I teach my votaries to support erefy yicis^ 
^tnde of fortune with cakoness and ibrtitiide. it is snine 
4o subdue the storniy propensities of pasdion and vice, to 
foster and encourage the principles lof benevolenee and 
philanthropy, and to cherish and briftg to perfection the 
^eds of virtue and wisdom. Though feared and hated 
by those who^ like my accuser^ are ignorant of my na- 
^ture^ I am courted and cherished by all the truly wise^ the 
^ppd^ and the great; 'the poet woo^sine as the^ddess of 
4Qapiration^ the true philosopher aoknowledgeshimself in- 
llebted to me for bis most expansive views of human net^ 
tture ; the good man owe^ to me that ^hatred of the wrong 
and love df the rights and that disdain for the consequen- 
ces which may result from the performance of his duties^ 
jwbieh keeps him good ; and the religious Ales to viDe for 
^he only clear and unencumbered view of the atlribcttes 
'Send .perfections of the Deity. So far from being idle^ my 
mind is ever on the wing in the regions of fanoy^ or that 
true philosophy which opens the book of thuman nature, 
•fijid liaises the sou] above the evils incident to lifet If I 
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am QseleiM^ in the same degree were Flato and Socrate^ 
Locke and Paley^ useless ; it is true that my immediaf» 
influence is confined^ but its effects are disseminated by 
means of' literature over every age and uation^ and mau- 
kind^ in every generation^ and in every climie^ may look 
to me as their remote illuminator^ the original spring 
of the principal intellectual benefits they .'possess. But 
as there is no good- without . its attendant evil^ sp 
I have an elder sister^ called Phrenzyl^ for whom I 
have often been mistaken^ who sometimes ^ follows close 
on my steps^ and to her I owe -much of the. obloquy 
which is attached to my name^ though the puerile 
accusation^ which has just l^een brought : against me, 
turns on points which' apply more exclusively to myr 



i. • ' 



She ceased^ and a. dead pause ensued. The mnlti* 
tude seemed struck with the. fascination of her utter* 
ance and gesture^ and the sounds of her voice still seem- 
ed to vibrate on every eqr. The attention of the as- 
sembly^ however^ was soon recalled to the accuser^ and 
their indignation at his baseness rose to such a height 
as to threaten general ; tumult^ when the Goddess of 
Wisdom arose, and, waving her band for silence, beckon- 
ed the prisoner to her, placed her on her fight hand, 
and, with a sweet smile, acknowledged her for her old 
companion and friend. She then turned to the accuser, 
with a frown of severity so terrible, that I involuntarily 
started with terror from my poor misguided friend, and 
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with the violeDce of the start I awoke, and, instead of the 
throne of the Goddess of Wisdom, and the vast assembly 
of people, beheld the tirst rays 'of the morning peeping 
ever the eastern clond ; and, instead of the loud murmurs 
of the incensed multitude, heard nothing but the soft 
gurgling of the river at ihy feet, and Ae rustling wing 
of' theisky-lark, who was now beginning his first matin 

sons. 

^ . ' W. 



< ' 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 
(Nd.i¥:> 



The world has often heard of fortane-hanten, l^;acy« 
hunters^ popularity-hnnters^ and hunters of yarions de- 
scriptions — one diversity^ however^ of thia tcaiy cxfteii^ 
sive Species has hitherto eluded public animadversion; 
I allude to the class of friend-hunters^ — men who make 
it the business of their lives to acquire friends^ in the 
hope^ through their influence^ to arrive at some de-^ 
sirable point of ambitious eminence. Of all the mortifi- 
cations and anxieties to which mankind voluntarily sub^ 
ject themselves^ from the expectation of future benefit^ 
there are^ perhaps^ none more galling^ none more in^ 
supportable^ than those attendant on friend-making.-— 
Shew a man that you court his society^ and it is a sigiial 
for him to treat you with neglect and contumely. Ha- 
mour his passions^ and he despises you as a sycophanL 
Pay implicit deference to his opinions^ and he laughs at 
you for your folly. In all he views you with contempt, as 
the creature of his will, arid the slave of his caprice. I re- 
member I once solicited the acquaintance and coveted the. 
friendship of one man, and, thank God, I can yet say (and 
I hope on my death-bed I shall be able to say the same) 
of ONLY one man. 



S3d 



Germaiiictis was a character of considerable eminence 
in the literary world. He had the reputation not only 
of an. enlightened understanding and refined taste, bat 
of openness of heart and goodness of dispositicm* His 
name always carried. with it that weight and authority 
which are due to learnhig and geaius in every situation. 
His manners were polished, and his conversation ele- 
gant. In short, he possessed every qualification which 
could render him an enviable addition to the circle of 
every man's firionds* With such a character, as I was 
then very youngs I could not fail to feel an ambition of 
becoming acquitklted, wh^i the opportunity offered, and 
in B. short time we were upon t^rms of familiarity^ To 
ripen this familiarity rnto friendship, as far as the most 
awkward diffideiHM^ ' would permit, was my strenuous 
endeavour. If his <>pinions contradicted mine, I imme- 
diately, vdthout reasoning on the subject, conceded the 
point to him as a matter of course that he must be rights 
and by consequence tlvat I must be wroog* Did he utter 
a witticism, I was sure to laugh ; and if he looked grave, 
lfeK>ugh nobody cotdd tell why* it was mine to groan. 
By ti^ns Conforming xnyself to his humour^ I flattened 
mysdf I was making some progress in hk good graces, 
b^t I Was soon undeceived^ A man seldom cares much 
ffitf that which costs him no pains to procure. Whetiier 
Germanicus found me a troublesome visitor, or whether 
he was really displeased with something I had unwit- 
tiB^y said or done, certain it is, that when I met him 
one day, in company widi persons of apparent figure, he 
had lost all recollection of my features. I called upon 
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him, bat Germanicos was not at home. Again and 
again I gave a hesitating knock at the great man's dooi^^ 
all was to no purpose. He was still' not at home^f . Die 
ftly meaning, however^ which was Couched in the sneer 
of the servant the last time, that, half ashamed of' my 
errand, I made my enquiries at his bouse, convinced 
me of what I ought to have known before, that Get- 
nianicus was al home to all the world save me. 1 be- 
lieve, with^all my seeming humiUty> Iain a confounded 
proud fellow at bottom ; my rage at this discovery, 
therefore, may be better conceived thiin describfsd. Ten 
a thousand curses did I imprecate on the foolish vani^ 
« which led me to solicit the friendship of my superior, and 
.again and again did I vow down eternal vengeance on my 
head, if I ever more, condescended fAtis to court the ac- 
quaintance of man* To this resolution I. believe. I shall 
ever adhere^ If I am destined to make any progress in 
,the world, it will be by my own individual exertions. 
' As I elbow my way through the ci^owded vale of life/ I 
will never, in iftiy emergency, call on my selfish neigh- 
bour for assistance. If ifay strength give way beneath the 
pressure of calamity^ I shall sink without his whine of hy- 
pocritical condolence : and if I do sink, let him kick me 
into a ditch, and go about his business.- I asked not' bis 
assistance while living, it will be of no service to me when 
dead. 

Believe me, reader, whoever thou mayest be, there 

are few among mortals whose friendship, when acquired, 

will repay thee for the meailness of solicitation. ' If a 

6 
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man voluntarily holds out his hand to thee, take it with 
caution. If thou find him honesty be not backward to re- 
ceive his proffered assistance^ and be anxious^ when occa- 
^on:8hall require^ to yield to him thine own. A real friend 
is the most valuable blessing a man can possess^ and^ mark 
me^ it is by far the most rare. It is a black swan. But, 
whatever thou mayest do^ solicit not friendship. If thou 
art youngs and would make thy way in the wdrld^ bind 
thyself a seven years' apprentice to a city taHow-chandler^ 
and thou mayest in time come to be lord mayor. Many 
people have made their fortunes at a tailor's board. Per- 
riwig-makers ha^e been known to buy their country seats^ 
and. bellows-menders have started their curricles ; but del- 
dom^ very seldom, has the man who placed his depend- 
ence on the friendship of his fellow men, arrived at even 
the .shadow of the honours to which, through that medi* 
um, he aspired* Nay^ even if thou shouldst find a friend 
xeady to lend thee a helping hand, the moment, by his as- 
sistance, thou hast gained some little eminence, he will be 
the first to hurl thee down to thy primitive, and now, per- 
liaps, irremediable obscurity. 

Yet I see no more reason for compldnl; on the ground 
of ^the fallacy of human friendship, than I do for any other 
ordonnance of nature, which may appear to run counter to 
our happiness. Man is naturally a selfish creature, and it 
is only by the aid of philosophy that he can so far conquer 
the defects of his being, as to be capable of disinterested 
friendship. Who, then, can expect to find that benign 
disposition which manifests itself in acts of disinterested 

VOL. II. Q 
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benevokiice and spontaneous affectioo, a common visitar ? 
Who can preach philosophy to the mob ?* 

The reclnse^ who does not easily assimilate with the 
herd of mankind^ and whose manners with difficulty bend 
to the peculiarities of others^ is not likely to have inany 
real friends. His enjoyments, therefore, must be doUtaiyy 
lone, and melancholy. His only friend is himself. As be 
sits inmiersed in reverie by his midnight fire, and hean 
without the wild gusts of wind fitfully careering over the 
plain^ he listens sadly attentive ; and as the varied intona- 
tions of the howling blast articulate to his enthusiastic ear, 
he converses with the spirits of the departed, while, be- 
tween each dreary pause of the storm, he holds solitaty 
communion with himself. Such is the social intercourse 
of the jecluse ; yet he frequently feels the soft consolli* 
tions of friendship. A heart formed for the gentler emo* 
lions of the soul, often fisels as strong an interest ibr What 
Aire called brutes^ as most bipeds affect to fieel for €»di 
.othen Montaigne had his cat ; I have read of a man 
whose only friend was a large spider; and Trenck, in his 
/dungeon, would sooner have lost his right hand^ than the 
poor little mouse> which, grown confident with jndolgelice, 
used to beguite the tedious hours of imprisonment with its 



• By the word mob here, the author does not mean to include merel/ 
the lower classes. In the present acceptation, it takes in a great part of 
the mob of quality : men who are either too ignorant, or too much taken 
up with base and grovelling pursuits, to have room for any of the mors 
amiable afiections. 
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dbols. For my own part, I believe my dog, who, at 

( moment, seated on his hinder legs, is wistfully sup- 

ing me, as if be was conscious of all that is passing in 

mind : — my dog, I say, is as sincere, and, whatever 

world may say, nearly as dear a friend, as any I pos- 

I ; and, when I shall receive that summons which may 

. now be far distant, he will whine a funeral requiem 

T my grave, more piteously than all the hired mourners 

Christendotn. Well, well, poor Bob has had a kind 

.ter of me, and, for my own part, I verily believe there 

few things on this earth I shall leave with more regret 

n this faithful companion of the happy hours of my in* 

cy, 

W* 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 



{No. v.] 



Un Sonnet sans defaut taut seul un long poeme, 
Mais en vain mille auteurs y pensent arriver; 

A peine 

• peut'on admirer deux ou trois entre milk. < 

BoiLBAfir. 



Theee is no species of poetry which is better adapted 
to the taste of a melancholy man than the sonnet. While 
its brevity precludes the possibility of its becoming tire- 
some^ and its full and expected close accords well with his 
dejected^ and perhaps somewhat languid tone of miod^ its 
elegiac delicacy and querimonious plaintiveness come in 
pleasing consonance with his feelings. 

This elegant little poem has met with a peculiar fate in 
this country: half a century ago it was regarded as utterly 
repugnant to the nature of our language, while at present 
it is the popular vehicle of the most admired sentiments of 
our best living poets. This remsurkable mutation in the 
opinions of our countrymen may, however, be accounted 
for on plain and common principles. The earlier English 
sonnetteers confined themselves in general too strictly to 
the Italian model, as well in the disposition of the rhymes, 
as in the cast of the ideas. A sonnet with them was only 
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another word for some metaphysical eooceit^ or clumpy 
antithesis^ contained in fourteen harsh lines^ full of ob- 
scure inversions and ill-managed expletives. They bound 
themselves down to a pattern, which was in itself faulty;^ 
and they met with the common fate of servile imitators, 
in retaining all the defects of their original, while they 
Buffered the beauties to escape in the process. Their 
sonnets are like copies of a bad picture : however accu- 
rately copied, they are still bad. Our contemporaries, on 
the contrary, have given scope to their genius in the son- 
net without restraint, sometimes even growing licentious 
in their liberty, setting at defiance those rules which form 
its distinguishing peculiarity, and, under the name of son- 
net, soaring or faUing mto ode or elegy. Their composi- 
tions, of course, are impressed with all those excellencies 
which would have marked their respective productions in 
any similar walk of poet.7. 

li has never been disputed that the sonnet first arrived 
at celebrity in the Italian ; a language which, as it abounds 
in a musical similarity of terminations, is more eminently 
qualified to give ease and elegance to the legitimate son- 
net, restricted as it is to stated and frequently-recurring 
rfaymes of the same class. As to the inventors of this lit^ 
tie structure of verse,, they are involved in impenetrable 
obscurity. Some authors have ascribed it singly to Gui- 
tone IKArezzo, an Italian poet of the thirteenth century^ 
but they have no sort of authority to adduce in support of 
their €issertions. Arguing upon probabilities, with some 
slight coincidental corroborations^ I should be inclined 
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to maintain that its origin may be referred to an earlier 
period ; that it may be looked for among the Praven9ali^ 
who left scarcely any combination of metrical soaiids iui» 
attempted ; and who^ delighting as they did in seundafid 
jingle^ might very possibly strike out this hatmooioiil 
stanza of fourteen lines. Be this as it may^ Dante and 
Petrarch were the first poets who rendered it popular^ and 
to Dante and Petrarch therefore we must resort for its re^ 
quired rules. 

In an ingenious paper of Dr Drake's '^ Literary Homrs/ 
a book which I have read again and again widi midimi* 
nished pleasure^ the merits of the various EngKsh wtiten 
in this delicate mode of composition are appreciated wttii 
much justice and discrimination. His veneration fer 
Miltop^ however, has> if I may venture to oppose my 
judgment to his, carried him too far in praise of his son- 
nels. Those to the Nightingale and to Mr Lawrence are, 
I think, alone entitled to the praise of mediocrity, nnd, if 
my memory fail me not, my opinion is sanctioned 'by 
the testimony of our late illustrious biographer of the 
poets. ^ 

The sonnets of Drummond are characterised as exqni- 
site. It is somewhat strange, if this description be just, 
that they should so long have sunk into utter oUinott, to 
be revived only by a species of black-letter manias wliteh 
prevailed during the latter half of the eighteendi eentoiy, 
and of which some vestiges yet remain; the more espe- 
cially as Dr Johnson, to whom they could scarcely be 
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tmkdowo^ telk tis^ thai '^ The fabric of the sonnet has 
never succeeded in our language/^ For my own part I 
dm say nothing of them* I have long sought a copy of 
Dininimohd^s works, and I ha^e sought it in vain; but 
foom speciniens which I have casually met with, in quo** 
tations, I am forcibly inclined to favour the idea, that, 
as they possess natural cmd pathetic sentiments, clothed 
hi tolerably harmonious language, they are entitled to the 
praise which has been so liberally bestowed on them. 

Sir Philip Sidney^s Astrophel and Stella consists of a 
number of sonnets,^ which have been unaccountably passed 
ci3^er by Dr Drake, and all our other critics who have wrk<» 
ten OB this subject Many of them are eminently beauti* 
fnL The works of this neglected poet may occupy a fn-* 
tare number of mf lucubfetions. 

^ottfiiKkg these two poets, I believie there is scarcely 
a writer who has arrived at any degree of excellence int 
the AoBoet, u«til of late years, wiiea our vernacular bard» 
hav^ raised it to a degree of eminence and dignity 
ainoDg tijie various kinds of poetical composition, whicb 
seems aksoit incompatible with its very circumscribed 
liiiits* 

« 

\ 

Passing over 4he cli^t$ical compositions of Warton, 
#bich are formed more cm the model of the Greek epi- 
gTMPii lOr ^pitapl^ than the It^ian sonnet;, Mr Bowles and 
Qforlotte Smith i^re th^ first mitdepi vrnters who bav^ msei 
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with distinguished success ia the sonnet*. Those of the foiw 
mer^ in particular^ ave standards of excellence in this de<» 
partment. To much natural and accurate description^ they 
unite. a strain of the most exquisitely tender and delicate 
sentiment ; and^ with a nervous strength of diction, and:a 
wild freedom of versification^ they combine an euphonious 
melody^ and consonant cadence, unequalled in the Eng* 
lish language. While they possess, however, the superibf 
merit of an original style, they are not unfrequently de» 
formed by instances of that an^bitious singularity which is 
but too frequently its concomitant. Of these the intro- 
duction of rhymes long since obsolete, is not the least stn-» 
king. Though, in some cases, these revivals of antiqvated 
phrase have a pleasing effect, yet they are oftentimes nnr 
couth and repulsive. Mr Bowles has almost always thrown 
aside the common rules of the sonnet ; his pieces have no 
more claim to that specific denomination, than that they 
are confined to fourteen lines. How far this deviation fiom 
established principle is justifiable, may be disputed; fos 
if, on the one hand, it be alleged that the confinement to 
the stated repetition of rhymes, so distant and firequen^js 
a restraint which is not compensated by an adequate e^ 
feet, on the other, it must be conceded, that these little 
poems are no longer sonnets than while they conform la 
the rules of the sonnet, and that the moment they forsake 
them, they ought to resign the appellation* 

The name bears evident affinity to the Italian somtir^ 
^* to resound^ — '* sing around/* which originated in the 
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Xatin sonans, — sounding, jingling, firing: or, indeed^ it 
i&ay come immediately from the French sonner, to sounds 
or ring^ in which language^ it is observable^ we first meet 
with the word sonnette^ where it signifies a tiUk bell, 
and wmnettier, a maker of little bells ; and this derivation 
affords a presumption^ almost amounting to certainty^ 
that the conjecture before advanced^ that the sonnet ori- 
ginated with the Provengals^ is well founded. It is some- 
what strange that these contending derivations have not 
been before observed^ as they tend to settle a question^ 
which^ however intrinsically unimportant, is curious, and 
has been much agitated. 

But, wherever the name originated, it evidently bears 
relation only to the peculiarity of a set of chiming and 
jingling terminations, and of course can no longer be 
applied with propriety where that peculiarity is not pre* 
senred.^ 

The single stanza of fourteen lines, properly varied in ' 
their correspondent closes, is, notwithstanding, so well 
adapted for the expression of any pathetic sentiment, and 
it so pleasing and satisfactory to the ear, when once ac- 
customed to it> that our poetry would suffer a material 
loss were it to be disused through a rigid adherence to 
mere propriety of name. At the same time, our language 
does not supply a sufficiency of similar terminations to 
render the strict observance of its rules at all easy, or com- 
^tible with ease or elegance. The only question, there* 



(ore, k, whether the musical effect produced bjr the «ck 
berence to this difficult structure of verse oTerbalance the 
restraint it imposes on the poet^ and in case we decide m 
tlie negative^ whether we ought to preserve the denomina- 
tion of sonnet f when we utterly renounce the very peculiar 
rities which procured it that cognomen. 

In the present enKgbtened age^ I think it will nbt be 
disputed that mere jingle and sound ought invariably to 
be sacrificed to sentiment and expression. Musical effiset 
Is a very subordinate consideration ; it is the gilding to 
the cornices of a Vitruvian edifice ; the colodringi to a 
shaded design of Michael Angelo. In its place it adds to 
the effect of the whole^ but, when rendered a princijMil ob- 
ject of attention^ it is ridiculous and disgusting. Rbyme 
is no necessary adjunct of true ptoetry. Souidiey'a 19i»- 
laba is a fiine poem> with no ihyme, and very liibde measHne 
or metre ; and the production which is reduced to «ere 
prose^ by being deprived of its jingle^ could never possess^ 
in any stat^ the ma,ikM of inspiration. 

So far, therefore^ I am of opihimi ilhat it is adv»9abk 
to xQBkonnoe the {teliao fabric altogefher. We have at 
ceady sufficient restrictions laid upon ui by the metf toal 
laws of our, native tongue^ and I do not see any reason^ 
out of a bUod regaid for poecedent^ te tie cnivs^ves to a 
difficult fitmctnre of verse, which probably originated 
with the TmubadcKBrs, or wandedng baxis of France and 
Ntmsandy^ ixr with ^ yet nider r»oe, one which is xwit 



itrodnctive of any retionai efleot^ and' which <»ily pleases 
the ear bj frequenl repelition> as men who have once had 
the greatest aversion to strong wines and spirituous li- 
quors, are^ by habit, at last brought to r^ard them as de- 
licacies. 

In advancing this opinion^ I am aware that I am op- 
posing myself to the declared sentiments of many indivi- 
duals whom I greatly respect and admire* Miss Seward 
(and Miss Seward is in herself a host) has^ both theoreti- 
cally and practically^ defended the Italian structure. Mr 
Capel hoSi has likewise favoured the world with many 
sonnets^ in which he shows his approval of the legitimate 
model by his adherence to its rules^ and many of the 
beautiful poems of Mrs Lofft^ published in the Monthly 
Mirror, are likewise successfully formed by those rules. 
Much, however, as I admire these writers, and ample as 
is the credence I give to their critical discrimination, I 
cannot, on mature reflection, subscribe to their position 
of the expediency of adopting this structure in our 
poetry, and I attribute their success in it more to their 
individual powers, which would have surmounted much 
greater difficulties, than to the adaptability of this foreign 
fabric to our stubborn and intractable language. 

If the question, however, turn only on the propriety 
of giving to a poem a name which must be acknow- 
ledged to be entirely inappropriate, and to which it can 
have no sort of claim, I must confess that it is manifestly 
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indefensible; and we must then either pitch upon an 
other appellation for our quatorzain^ or .banish it from oui 
language; a measure which every lover of true poetry 
must sincerely laments 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(No. VI.) 

Full many a flow'r is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desart air. 

Gray* 



Poetry is a blossom of very delicate growth ; it re- 
quires the maturing influence of vernal suns^ and every 
encouragement of culture and attention^ to bring it to its 
natural perfection. The pursuits of the mathematician^ 
or the mechanical genius, are such as require rather 
strength and insensibility of mind, than that exquisite 
and finely-wrought susceptibility, which invariably marks 
the temperament of the true poet ; and it is for this rea- 
son, that, while men of science have not unfrequently 
arisen from the abodes of poverty and labour, very few 
legitimate children of the Muse have ever emerged from 
the shades of hereditary obscurity. 

It is painful to reflect how many a bard now lies, 
nameless and forgotten, in the narrow house, who, had 
he been born to competence and leistare, might have 
usurped the laurels from the most distinguished per- 
sonages in the temple of Fame. The very consciousness 
of merit itself often acts in direct opposition to a stimulus 
to exertion, by <^xciting that mournful indignation at 
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suppositious neglect^ which urges a sullen concealment 
of talent^ and drives its possessor to that misanthropic 
discontent which preys on the vitals^ and soon product 
untimely mortality, A sentiment like this has^ no donbt^ 
often actuated beings^ who attracted notice^ perhaps^ 
while they lived, only by their singularity, and who 
were forgotten almost e^e their parent earth had closed 
over their he^dBi-^beiogs who lived but to mourn and to 
languish for what they were never destined to enjoy, and 
whose exalted endowments were buried with them in their 
graves, by the want of a little of that superSuitj ?44^ 
serves to pamper the debased appetites ef the enervated 
sons of luxury and sloth. 

The present age, however, has furnished us with 'two^^ 
illustrious instances of poverty bursting through th 
cloud of snitounding impediments into the full blaze o 
notoriety and eminence. I allude to the two Bloomfield^M 
bards who may challenge a comparison with the mos^ 
distinguished favourites of the Muse, and who bott^ 
passed the day-spring of life in labour, indigence, and o 
scurity. 

The author of the Farmer's Boy hath already receive- 

the applause hel justly deserved. It yet remains for 

Essay on War to enjoy all the distinction it so rich] 

merits, as well from its sterling worth as from the ci_ 

cumstance of its author. Whether the present age 

be inclined to do it full justice, may indeed be 

Had Mr Nathaniel BloomfieU made bis appearance JQ 

8 
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€he horizon of letters prior to his brother^ he wonld un- 
doubtedly have been considered as a meteor of unc«m* 
mon attraction ; the critics would have admired^ because 
it would have been the fashion to admire. But it is to 
be apprehended that our countrymen become ivured 
to phenomena ;— it is to be apprehended^ that tie fri- 
volity of the age cannot endure a repetition of ^he un- 
common — that it will no longer be the rage to patronize 
indigent merit: that the beau monde m\l therefore 
neglect^ and that^ by a neciessary consequence^ the eri- 
stics will sneer ! ! 

Nevertheless^ sooner or later^ merit will meet with its 
jreward ; and though the popularity of Mr Bloomfield 
inay be delayed^ he must, at one time or other^ receive 
the meed due to his deserts* Posterity will judge impar- 
tially ; and if bold and vivid images^ and original con- 
x^eptions^ luminously displayed^ and judiciously apposed^ 
have any claim to the regard of mankind^ the name of 
Nathaniel Bloomfield will not be without its high and 
appropriate honours. 

Rousseau very truly observes, that with whatever ta- 
lent a man may be bom, the art of writing is not easily 
obtained. If this be applicable to men enjoying every 
advantage of scholastic initiation, how much more for- 
cibly must it apply to the ofispring of a poor village 
tailor, untaught, and destitute both of the means and 
the time necessary for the cultivation of the mind ! If 
the art of writing be of difficult attainment to those wha 
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mike it the study of their lives, what must it /be to him^ 
wk), perhaps, for the first forty years of his life, ncv^r en- 
tertiined a thought that any thing he could write would 
be deemed worthy of the attention of the public ! — ^wtiose 
only time for rumination was such as a sedentary and sick- 
ly employment would allow; on the tailor's boards ^sur- 
rounded with men, perhaps, of depraved and rude habits, 
and impure conversation ! 

And yet> that Mr N. Bloomfield's pofeiits display' 
acuteness of remark, and delicacy of seiitiment, com- 
bined with much strength, and considerable selection 6t 
diction, few will deny. The Paean to GuDpbwdej^ woufd ' 
alone prove both his power of language, and the fertility 
of his imagination; and the following . extract presents 
him to us in the still higher character of a bold and 
vivid painter. Describing the field after, a battle, he 
says, ' 

Now here and there, about the horrid field, ' 
Striding across the dying and the dead, ■ 

Stalks up a man, by strength superior. 
Or skill and prowess in the arduous fight, 
Preserv'd alive :-^fainting he looks around ; 
Fearing pursuit — not caring to pursue* 
The supplicating voice of bitterest moans, 

■ 

Contortions of excruciating pain. 

The shriek of torture, and the groan of death, ^ 

Surround him ; — and as Night her mantle spreads; 

To veil the horrors of the mourning field, \ 

\f ■'' |ro: 
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With catilidlift ^ii^ sS^ihg hifi^ A&Aom my,- 
He seek^ K eovM «tMrte> to- ln<kl asiA t^tr ' 
At every Icjftf ibM rcUiiey iU tbe bi«e^«f - 
Starting^ Hid ^[^Mii^tf ; Md ^cfry iMHre 
Is ready strain'd^ for combat or for flight. 

* P. 12, Essay on Wat. 
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If Mr BlcMMfid^ h^d t?fk4(tiih notilHiig «6§id^ the Ele- 
IT on the EnclMibr^ of H6^libg<6ii Giiseh^y^ 6^ #Ml^ have 

r 

ad a right to bi& eottsidi^M as af poet joS iii^ ttf^tei excel* 
ince. The heart which caki read' pa^sag^s' fik^' the fol- 
iwing, wikhotit '«( g ytt f yat rotiie itoiotioA; nrtiifl! 'W-dead to 
very feeling of sensibility'. "■ ■'' ' ' '-■ • ' 

. ■ J ^ .. ' . I . • 

JSTANZAVf. * 

The proud city's gay wealdiy train^ 
Who nought but refinement adore. 

May wonder to hear ioi 46omplain 
That Hbkiiti|$tiOifi< ISreen i» n^ ittoi«r;« > 

But 4041^ tb^ cfaurcli yb«€?evi wedit. 
If youkno^ iitliM;t)tttiv^iHiiige has btftVj ^ 

The encdosure o&Honington Gre^n. 

VII. 
That no more upon I&n&i^ton Green 

Dwells the matii^ whom^moiM^ I tp9f^^ 
If by pert GbservlElfidil tHMseeiy, 

I e'eo now^^dtdd^^ilkdttl^ a £Md tean 



Ere hef briglitTxioni of Ijfe waso'ercasty > .: . ; 

When my senses %st^^9Jl^ to the $M:e&$tjrr. ' 
Some short happy hou^ she;.jha4 pa^ r ...j. 

On the margin of Honingt;0n Qxeen. V 

vm. 

Her parents with plenty were blest^ 

An4> ni^'rous her Gbildren,jand,7oiijQg^ -r . j; .r 
Yoji^thV.bl^p^ms hejf qhe^k yet.i>08|ii^,ni' ;,: ' -> ;^ 

And ipelq4y woke whcA^sJie sung: ,,^ ^h ,1: •: ! Jrf 
A widow so youthful to, le^ve^. . ,. ..iV ,'.-?! 

(Early cjos'd the blest; days he hi^d fegl^); . ,• ,r 
My father was laid in his gray^jj , ^ . :. . ;^ 

In the church-yard on Honington Green. 

t . . - . ^ -, ■ « 

. 1 • . . *••;'; V • 

J 

. XXL" •..; • ■■.\'if 'f 7v-. 
Dear to me was the wilditborny hill,; ; ;j .; i 

And dear the br6wn heath's sobers scetoej ! 
And youth shall find happia^s^ stilly . , ' 

Though he rove not on c^ojpounon or greeiu t 

« 
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So happily flexilet man's mal(e^ . 

So pliantly do^cik hif mik|d. 
Surrounding imj^ressionfr We.take, 

And bliss in each circumstance find* 
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raeter and to your pleasures. I beseech you^ therefore^ 
with a meek and lowly spirit^ to read the pages of that 
book^ which the wisest and best of men have acknow- 
ledged to be the word of God. You will there find a 
rule of moral conduct^ such as the world never had any 
idea of before its divulgation. If you covet earthly hap- 
piness^ it is only to be found in the path you will find 
there laid down^ ajid I can confidently promise you^ in a 
fife of simplicity and purity^ a Ufe passed in accordance 
with the divine word^ such substantial bliss^ such unruf- 
fled peace^ as is no where else to be found. All other 
ac^eioef of earthly pleasure are fleeting and unsatisfacto- 
jy» Hiey all entail upon them repentance and bittero^Si 
of thought. This alone endureth for ever — this alpne emr 
Iwaces equally the present and the future — this alone caa 
aron a man against every calamity — can alone shed the 
iMlm of peace over that scene of life when pleasures have 
lost their zest^ and the mind can no longer look forward 
te the dark and mysterious future. Above M, beware of 
the iguis faUius of false philosophy : that must be a very 
defective system of ethics which will not bear a maa 
through the most trying stage of his existence^ and I kuow 
«f none that will do it but the christian. 
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AnAXANDRIDES APUD SUIDAH* • 

Much' has been said of late oq the subject of' ibi- 
wtriftvoe wriiing, and that, in my opinion/ to veiy lit- 
tie purpose. Dr Drake^ when treating on this topic^ 
is^ for once^ Inconclusive ; but his essay does/.credit to 
his discernment^ however little it may honour bint aa . a 
promulgator of the laws of criticism : the exquisite spe- 
cimens it contains prove that the doctor has a feeliAgof 
propriety and general excellence^ although he may: he 
iinhappy in defining thepi. Boileau gays^ briefly^^^^ Les 
inscriptiom doivent itre simple», comtes, et' famUimrt9^' 
We hiivey however^ many examples* of! this kind^bf ' wri« 
ting in our language^ which^ although they possesB^iioBe 
of these qualities^ are esteemed excellent. Akenside's 
classic imitations are not at all simple, nothing short, 
and the very reverse of famiHar, yet who can deny that 
they are beautiful^ and in some instances appropriate ? 
Southey's inscriptions are ooble pieces; — for the oppo- 
site qualities of tenderness and dignity^ sweetness of 

imagery and terseness of morale unrivalled; they are 

18 
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IfaiOttgh the vale of life^ in such an infinite diveraity of 
occupation^ and disparity of views. But the misfortune 
ii, that we seek for Happiness where she is not to he found, 
and the cause of wonder, thait the experience of ages 
should not have guarded us against so fatal and so uni*- 
vetsal an error. 

It would be an amusing speculation to consider the 
Tarioud points after which our fellow mortals are inces- 
santly straining, and in the possession of which they have 
placed that imaginary chief good, which we are all 
doomed to cotet, but which, perhaps, none of us, in this 
mblun^ry state, can attain* At present, however, we 
jure led to considerations of a more important nature. 
We turn from the inconsistencies observable in the prose- 
cntioft of our subordinate pursuits, from the partial fol- 
lies of individuals, to the general delusion which seems to 
envelope the whole human race ; — the delusion under 
whose influence they lose sight of the chief end of their 
4ieing, and cut down the sphere of their hopes and enjoy- 
ments t6 a few rolling years, and that too in a scene where 
they know there is neither perfect fruition nor perm^anent 

delight. ' . 

■ * 

Thi^ faoulty of contemplating mankind in the abstraoti 
apart from' those prepossessions which, botfh by nature 
and the power of habitual associations, would intervene to 
cfloiA} our vievr, is only to be obtained by a life of virtue 
Mi^ constabt ineditation, by temperance, and purity of 
Iteooght. ' Whenever it is attained^ it must gr^tly tend 
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to cbrrect our motives-^ to simplify our desires-^^asd to 
excite a spirit of contentment and pious resignation; We 
,then^ at lengthy are enabled to contemplate our being, in 
all its. bearings, and in its full extent, and the result is that 
superiority to common views, and indifference to the 
things of this life, which should be the firuit of all true 
philosophy, and which, therefore, are the more peculiar 
fruits of that system of philosophy which is call^ the 
Christian. 

• 

To a mind thus sublimed, the great mass of mtokind 
will appear like men led astray by the workings of wild 
and distempered imaginations — visionaries who are wan- 
dering after the phantoms of their own teeming, brains, 
^nd their anxious solicitude for mere matters of worldly 
4uk;ommodation and ease, will seem more like the effects 
of insanity thsm of prudetit foresight, as they are esteem'- 
'^ed. To the awful importance of futurity he will observe 
them utterly insensiGrre> and he will see with astontsh- 
ment, the few allotted years of human life wasted in pro- 
viding abundance they will pever enjoy, while theeter- 
iiity they are placed here to prepare for, scarcely employs 
a moment's consideration. And yet the mass of these 
poor wanderers in the ways of error, have the light of 
truth shining on their very foreheads. They have tbe Ve- 
'Velation of Almighty God himself, to declare to them the 
/oily of worldly cares, and the necessity for providing for 
fL future state of existence. They know: by the expert? 
ence of every preceding generation, that a very small por- 
tion of joy is allowed to the poor, sojoum^^rs ia thi^ viile of 
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lieairi) and that too^ embittered with much pain and fear; 
and yet ererjr one is willing to flatter himself that he shall 
fare better than his predecessor in the same path^ and that 
•happiness will smile on him which hath ffowned on all his 

r 

|irogenitors« 

:i Still it would be wrong to. deny the human race all 
claim to temporal felicity. There may be comparative^ 

« 

although very little positive happiness ; — whoever is more 
exempt from the cares of the world and the calamities in* 
cident to humanity — whoever enjoys more contentment 
of mindj and is more resigned to the dispensations of IK- 
vinC' Providence — in a word^ whoever possesses more of 
the true spirit of Christianity than his neighbours^ is com- 
paratively happy. But the number of these^ it is to be 
feared, is very small. Were all men equally enlightened 
by the illamijiations of truths as emanating from the spirit 
of Jehovah himself^ they would all concur in the pursuit 

• 

of virtuous ends by virtuous means — ^as there wotkld be no' 
vice, there would be very. little infelicity. Every pain 
would be tnet with fortitude^ every affliction with resigna- 
tion. W^e should then all look back to the past with com- 
placency, and to the future with hope. Even this unstable 
state of being would bave many exquisite enjoyments-— 
the principal of which would be the anticipation of that 
approaching state of beatitude to which we might then, 
look with ^confidence^ through the medium of that atone-' 
men t of which we i|hould be partakers^ and pur acceptance^ 
^j virtue of wbich, would be sealed by that purity of mind 
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: ;Pqg]an4>.exaItipgJQ{hjui spotless £Bunc>.^^ 

itaaks with her 4^arest sons his fav'xitis limine : . , . r 

Sense, Eancy, Wit^ conspire not all io raise v . ; 

So claar a title tp A^ec^pnVpraise ;^ ^^; ,. , ,-y 
H^sf highest honours ,tp^,t^e heart bdoog ; . . 

"Bis, yirtoes .fown'4 th^ loagic of his song^^ . 

• 4 

• . ■ . . t ' ' . ■. • - - - • 

** This epitaph/' says a periodical critic,* '^ is simplj 
e^^gant^.aQd appropriately I Just.'' I regard 'this sen- 
t^xi^e fiA peculiarly unfortunate^ for the epitaph seems tck . 
me to. he degani withoqt simpUcity, ani\ jusi\ without; 
proprkttf* ' , ^^o one wUl,.de^j that it i^cporeetlf writt^j,': 
aod th|if(. ijt is. not^^e&ti^utf^. Qf< grace ; ht|t itk i^hat consista: : 
ite 8Ji9pUcity I,aip at a :lp^ t<K imagine^ , Tb<^ji)aMial ad*' « 
dr/ess. i9L,l9;bQured .afi4 1 qircuo^ocutoty.. ^hecej^ ^ome^ • 
thing artil^qialyratbevithoMlL ^otherwise i^rith^^ipersonifida^ •; 
tion o£..£ng(apd, ^nd heij^iiiijctng the poem's, ,Imei«^!^< with^.: 
her. dearest '30qs/' instead. of with those qf her dearest 
son^, is like,, i;anking, poor J^hniPoe with a proper; (oim| ; 
jf{(2^ spn.of ^damjiit^a writ^olvarr^t^^ Setise; Fancy, «nd 
Wit, " raising a title," and that, to/' Aflfection's picaise>* 
is not very simple, and not over intelligible. Again, the 
ei^itaph is just becauseit.ii^atrictly true} hut it .is.jbt; 
no means^ therefore, appropriate^ Who th^ would tora *; 
aside to visit the ashes of Cowper, would need io te 
told that England ranks him with her favourite son3> 
and thfit sense, fancy, and wit, were :not hjis^ greatest 
'^honours, for that his virtues formed the- magic, of Jiis. 

. , ♦ The Monthly Reviewer.. 
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ratter and to your pleasures. I beseech you^ tbereforet 
with a meek and lowly spirit^ to read the pages of that 
book^ which the wisest and best of men have acknow- 
ledged to be the word of God. Yon will there find a 
mle of moral conduct^ such as the world never had any 
idea of before its divulgation. If you covet earthly hap- 
piness^ it is ouly to be found in the path you will find 
there laid down, and I can confidently promise you, in a 
fife of simplicity and purity, a Ufe passed in accordance 
witii the divine word, such substantial bliss, such unruf- 
fled peace, as is no where else to be found. All other 
iehefoeflt of earthly pleasune are fleeting and unsatisfocto- 
r^f They all entail upon them repentance and bitt^a^sg 
iof thought. This doue endureth for ever — this alpne eni«> 
traces equally the present and the future — ^this alone caa 
am a man against every calamity — can alone shed the 
bftlm of peace over that scene of life when pleasures hav9 
l€»t their zest, and the mind can no longer look forward 
to the dark and mysterious future. Above all, beware of 
the ignis fatuus of false philosophy : that must be a very 
defective system of ethics which will not bear a man 
through the most trying stage of his existence, and I know 
«f none that will do it but the christian* 
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4?be tdomMi poriSmi t'^hat the ^d^^ htftr BitthU^ "'^" 
III deaitb^waS'OtiM'flercltiely ^ehiiothi'^ 
Whk'j^tjr^s Icmei^y mfd m the eiftr df woe 

SfMike musfe*. Now fotgetfttl at thy feet 

• ■ . ,.. ■ ...... 

Hb'tird head pressei^ dti rts hsf long" rest, 

StiH teimnt of the totn'b ;— and da die eireei, 

Oiiee w^m wrth anhnatron's lambent fltidb, ^ ' ' 

Kts the jale image ofiitirirark'd decay. 

Yet uitttira not. He had tchWn rfiter Veti&patl J ' 

Attd these sarf gannents of mottality 

Bit off, we trtist/fhat to a happier land ^' ■ 

He went a light and gladsome passenger. 

Sigh'st thou for honours, reader i Call, to mind 

Tbafc glory^s voice is impbteni to* pievce 

Thcsilence ofthe tomb>l but vii^tue:b}o0ftis : • ' - : 

Et^h on the iwnick oflifeyTuid moiiRits tte^skiei^! i^ ^ 

So gird thy loins widi> lowlinessyia&d^walki > , .*. i: '. 

With Cowper on the pilgrimage of Christ. 

This inBcnptkm' i^ faillty ironf its 'te]|^> htkt if a 
painter cannot get ti^e /eqfiisit^ ,e£E^t.af f|ue stroke, he 
mnst do it by many. The laconic style of epitaphs is 
the most difhcult ^ iofr tviaoaged <€l «tiyi ' inlsiMttU^ - as 
most is ejcplretedl from: i^ A, seafiettoe^ dHHldid^' dxm»' #a 
a tomb, oiv:<fi^ mowi}Me]it> id e:ii^p6iited' t6 OiMili^n' £i0lM^ 
thing pavtioidarty striking^; ^tiifd when thin eMpelM^tlted^^a 
disappointed, the iread^.feeb Mke a ttMtt^^wbcf^ '4M^ilg 
been promised an exoetkttt^j^i is ifcMfed Witft « 5<ldQ 
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conceit, or a vapid pum The best gpecimea of this 
kind^ which I am ae^uauited with, is that on a French 
general: 

'^ Si$te, ViatOT ; Heromn calcas /" 
Stop, traveller ; thou treadest on a hero ! 

W. 
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Scires e sanguine natos. 

Ovid. 



It is common for busy and active men to behold the 
occupations of the retired and contemplative person with 
contempt. They consider his speculations as idle and 
unproductive ; as they participate in none of his feelings, 
they are strangers to his motives^ his views^ and his de« 
lights; they behold him elaborately employed on what 
they conceive forwards none of the interests of life, con- 
tributes to none of its gratifications^ removes none of its 
inconveniences : they conclude^ 'therefore^ that he is led 
away by the delusions of futile philosophy, that he la- 
bours for no good^ and lives to no end. Of the vari- 
ous frames of mind which they observe in him, no one 
seems to predominate more^ and none appears to them 
more absurd^ than sadness^ which seems, in some degree, 
to pervade all his viewsj and shed a solemn tinge over 
all his thoughts. Sadness^ arising from no personal 
grief^ and connected with no individual concern, they 
regard as moon-struck melancholy^ the effect of a 
mind overcast with constitutional gloom^ and digea^ed 
with habits of vain and fanciful speculation. — ^^ We can 
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share with the 90E^wa of the unfortunate^'* say they^ 
'^.but this monastic spleen merits only our derision : it 
tendff to no fafaeficial purpose^ it benefito neither iU 
possessor nor society." Those who have thought a little 
more on this subject than the gay and busy crowds will 
dtaw conclusions of a different nature. That there is a 
sadness^ springing from the noblest and purest sourcesj 
a sadness friendly to the human hearty and, by direct 
consequence, to human nature in general, is a truth 
which a httle illustration will render tolerably clear, and 
which, when understood in its full force, may probably 
convert contempt and ridicule into respect. 

I set out then with the proposition, that the man who 
thinks deeply, especially if his reading be extensive, will, 
unless his heart be very cold and very light, become ha- 
bituated to a pensive, or, with more propriety, a mourn* 
fill cast of thought. Tbis will arise from two more par- 
ticular sources— from the view of human nature in ge* 
neral, as demonstrated by the experience both of past 
and present times, and from the contemplation of indi- 
vidual instances of human depravity and of human suf- 
fering. The first of these is, indeed, the last in the 
order of time, for his general views of immunity are in 
a manner consequential, or resulting from the special; 
but I have inverted that order for. the sake of perspi^ 
cuity. . . 

Of those who h^ve occasionally thought on the^e sub* 

12 



ject^; I may> ^illi t>erf<^ct asstlraiKMi'Of tteif rbply^ i6» 
qttire whut ha?e h^h Iheir s>eh9ltlioaB whra diey iiate, f6r 
a hiobi^nt> athdttiMl a Hiore €fnlarged Md:|N4>aoioa8 noticiil. 
of thie stale of mM iti all its bearinas Anid dejpendencicaf 
l^bey have founds attd the profdundm philosophers ha^e 
done rro more^ that they aire enyi^loped m mysteryy asd 
that the mystery of man's situation is bot witkout aianii'* 
ihg ahd. fearful circumstances. They have diseoTtsred 
that all they kao#x>f themselves is that they liine> but tbak. 
fh)hi vrhetice they eame> or ivhilher Ihey are gosn]^^ is 
by Natare altogether hidden ; that impenetrable glboifo 
surrounds them energy side^ and that they eveil IraU' 
their morrow on the credit of to-day> when it is^ in fact^ 
buried in the vague and indistinct gulpb of the ages to 
Mtbe ! — These are reflections deeply interesting, kaA 
lekd U} others so awful^ that niany glidly shut their eyea 
cti the giddy and unfathomable depths which ^stoDa tl> 
sttetch before them. The meditative man, howeveie^ 
ehdeskVotirs to pursue them to the farthest stretch of tfa€ 
i^asbning powers, and to enlarge his ooaceptions of the 
mysteries of his own existeace ; and the more he leaili^ 
wM the deeper be penetrates, the morib cause dem hb find 
fbi' being serioui, and tte more induoements to be ooaii- 
nualty thbughtfuL 

If, tigain, we turn from the c<Kidition of Inbrfcal 
existence, considered in the abstract, to the qu^lM^s 
and characters of man, and his condition in a state of 
society, w^ see things perhaps equally strtoge and in- 
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fiflitdy more «ffeftuig«**t*Ia the oeeonaniy of cmtion, 
«re perceive ndUuilg iaoonsisteni with the power of an 
, dKWwite and nUyerciful God. A perfect hanaoay nuia 
diroogh all tb^ p^rts of the universe. Plato's syrens 
iin9> not only from the planetary octave, but through 
idl ' the minntest divisions of the stupendous whole ; 
order, beauty, and perfection, the traces of the great 

vArchiteei, glow through e^ery particle of his work. At 
man, however, we stop : there is one exception. The 
t^iuinnony of order ceases, and vice and misery disturb 
tlie beautiful consistency of creation, and ^ring us first 
acquainted with positive evil. We behold men carried 
irresistibly away by corrupt principles and vicious incli- 
pattons, indulging in propensities, destructive as well to 

^emselves as to those around them ; the stronger oppress* 
ing the weaker, and the bad persecuting the good ! we 
see the depraved in prosperity, the virtuous in adversity, 
the guilty unpunished the deserving overwhelmed with 
unprovoked misfortunes. From hence we are. tempted 
to think, that He, whose arm holds the plmejl^ vn their 
course, and directs the comets along their eccentric or- 
bits, ceases to exercise his providence over the affairs of 
mankind, and leaves them to be governed and directed 
by the impulses of a corrupt heart, or the blind wcMrk- 
ings of chance alone. Yet this is inconsistent both with 
the wisdom and the goodness of the Deity. If God 
permit evil, he causes it: the difference is casuistical. 
We are led, therefore^ to conclude, that it was not 
always thus ; that man was created in a far different and 
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far happier condition; but Ihatj by iktoc means oar 
other> be has forfeited the protecnon ^of his Maker* 
Here then is a mystery. . The ancients^ kU-.bj reaaoningl | 
alone, perceived it with amazemen^; mK did not solve 
the problem. They attempted sol^ explanation, of it 
by the lame fiction of a golden age and its cessioOj 
where, by a circular mode of reasoning, they attribute 
' the introduction of vice to their gods having^deserteda^ 
the earthy and the desertion of the gods to the iq^ro- 
duction of vice.* This, however, was the logic of the a 
poets; the philosophers disregarded the fable, but did 
not dispute the fact it was intended to account for* 
They often hint at human degeneracy, and some im- 
known curse hanging over our being, and even coming 
into the world along with us. Pliny, in the preface to* 
his seventh book, has this reinarkaHle passage : ^ The* 



A^tcforaif furtt ^vA«y ir«y,' ir^dAi^rdfT t^vB-^mnt^ 

Hesiod. Opera et Dies. Lib. 1. L. 195. 

Victa jacet Pietas : et Virgo caede madentes, 
Ultima ooelestum terras Astraea reliquit. 

Ovid. Metamor. L. l,Fali.4. 

Paulatim detnde ad Superos Astraea recessit^ 
Hac comite atque duae pariter fugere sorores. 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. L. 10. 
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animal abobt to, rule over fte rest of created animals^ 
lies weeping, boand hand and foot^ making his first 
entrance upon Ii|e with sharp pangs, and this, for no 
other crime thmjit that he h bom tnanJ* — Cicero, in a 
passage, for the pr^iervation of which we are indebted 
to St Augustine, gives a yet stronger idea of an existing 
degeneracy in human naturC'— ^' Man," says he, *' comes 
into existence, not as from the hands of a mother, but 
of a step-dame nature, with a body feeble, naked, and 

I 

fragile, and a mind exposed to anxiety and care, abject 
in fear, unmeet for labour, prone to licentiousness, in 
which, however, there still dwell some sparks of the 
divine mind, though obscured, and, as it were, in 
ruins." And, in another place, he intimates it as a cur- 
rent opinion, that man comes into the world as into a 
state of punishment expiatory of crimes committed in 
some previous stage of existence, of which we now re* 
tain no recollection. 

From these proofs, and from daily observation and 
experience, there is every ground for concluding that man 
is in a state of misery and depravity quite inconsistent 
with the happiness for which, by a benevolent God, he 
must have been created. . We see glaring marks of this 
in our own times. Prejudice alone blinds us to the ab- 
surdity and the horror of those systematic murders 
which, go by the name of wars, where man falls on man, 
brother slaughters brother, where death, in every va- 
riety of horror, preys '* on the finely-fibred human frame ^^ 
^d where the cry of the widow and the orphan rise up to 
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far happier condition; but that^ bj sctoc meant or 
other> be has forfeited the protection 'of his Makor* 
Here then is a mystery. . The ancieiitir> j^ by reasoning ^ 
alone, perceived it with amazemenW hSt did not solve 
the problem. They attempted so^ explanation, ef it 
by the lame fiction of a golden age and its cessioOj 
where, by a circular mode of reasoning, they attribute 
the introduction of vice to their gods havingf^^desertedi 
the earth, and the desertion of the gods to the iqtro* 
duction of vice.* This, however, was the logic of tl^M 
poets; the philosophers disregarded the fable, but did 
not dispute the fact it was intended to account for* 
They often hint at human degeneracy, and some no- 
known curse hanging over our beings and even coming 
into the world along with us. Pliny, in the preface, to* 
his seventh book, has this remarkable passage : ^' The' 



A^tcforaif furtt ^vA«y ir«y,' ir^dAf^rmT «yS^^«iTirp 

Hesiod. Opera et Dies. Lib. 1. L. 195. 

Victa jacet Pietas : et Virgo caede madentes. 
Ultima ooelestum terras Astraea rellqiiit. 

Ovid. Metamor. L. 1. Fab. 4. 

Paulatim detnde ad Superos Astraea recessit^ 
Hac comite atque duae pariter fugere sorores. 

Juvenal, Sat vi.L. 10. 
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animal abotit to, role over Ae rest of created animals, 
lies weeping, booiid haad and foot, making his first 
entrance upon^lijEe with sharp pangs, and ihh^ for no 
ether crbne ihSS^ that ^ *' ^^'^ man.'' — Cicero, in a 
passage, for the pniiervation of which we are indebted 
to. St Augustine, gives a yet stronger idea of an existing 
degeneracy in human naturC'— '' Man," says he, '' comes 
into exii|^nce, not as from the hands of a mother, but 
of a step-dame nature, with a body feeble, naked, and 
fragile, and a mind exposed to anxiety and care, abject 
in fear, unmeet for labour, prone to licentiousness, in 
which, however, there still dwell some sparks of the 
divine mind, though obscured, and, as it were, in 
ruins." And, in another place, he intimates it as a cur- 
rent (pinion, that man comes into the world as into a 
state of punishment expiatory of crimes committed in 
flonie previous stage of existence, of which we now re- 
tain no recollection. 

From these proofs, and from daily observation and 
experience, there is every ground for concluding that man 
is in a state of misery and depravity quite inconsistent 
with the happiness for which, by a benevolent God, he 
must have been created. . We see glaring marks of this 
in our own times. Prejudice alone blinds us to the ab- 
surdity and the horror of tho^e systematic murders 
which, go by the name of wars, where man falls on man, 
brother slaughters brother, where death, in every va- 
riety of horror, preys " on the finely-fibred human framed' 
wd where the cry of the widow and the orphan rise up to 
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heaven long after the thunder of the fight and the dang 
of arms have ceased, and the bones of ions, brothers, and 
hnsbands slam are grown white on the^^kld. Chistomi 
Jiire the^e vouch, with most miraculous oVgans, for the de- 
pravity of the human heart, and these are not the most 
mournful of those considerations which present themselves 
to the mind of the thinking man. 

Private life is equally fertile in calamitous perversion 
of reason, and extreme accumulation of misery. On the 
one hand, we see a large proportion of men sednlougly 
employed in the eduction of their own ruin, pursuing 
vice in all its varieties, and sacrificing the peace and hap- 
piness of the innocent and unofiending to their own 
brutal gratifications; and, on the gther, pain, misfor* 
tune, and misery, overwhelming alike the good and the 
bad, the provident and the improvident. But too ge» 
neral a view would distract our attention : let the readeif 
pardon me if I suddenly draw him away from the sur- 
vey of the crowds of life to a few detached scenes. We 
will select a single picture at random. The character is 
common. 

Behold that beautiful female, who is rallying a well* 
dressed young man with so much gaiety and humour. 
Did you ever see so lovely a countenance f There is an 
expression of vivacity in her fine dark eye which quite 
captivates one ; and her smile, were it a little less bold, 
would be bewitching. How gay and careless she seems ! 
One would suppose she had a very light and happy 
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iMart Alas! how appearaBces deceive! This gaieijr 
is all feigned. It is her basiness to please^ and beneath 
^ a fkir and paiaifed ontside she conceals an inquiet and 
forlorn breast. When she was yet very yonog, an eo*. 
gaging but dissolute young man took advantage of her 
simplicity, and of the affection with which be had in* 
spired her^ to betray her virtue. At first her infamy 
cost her many tears ; but habit wore away this remorse, 
leaving only a kind of indistinct regret, and, as she 
fondly loved her betrayer, she experienced, at times, a 
mingled pleasure even in this abandoqed situation. But 
this was soon over. Her lover, on pretence of a jour«- 
sey into the country, left her for ever. She soon afber«» 
wards heard of his marriage, with an agony of grief 
which few ean adequately conceive, and none describe. 
The calls of want, however, soon subdued the more 
distracting ebuHitiona of anguish. She had no choice 
left ; all the gntes of virtue were shut upon her, and 
though she really abhorred the course, she w^is obliged 
to betake herself to vice for support. Her next keeper 
possessed her person without her heart. She has since 
passed through sev<eral hands, and has found, by bitter 
experience, that the vicious, on whose generosity she 
is thrown, are devoid of all feeling but that of self-grati- 
fication, and that even the wages of prostitution are re- 
luctantly and grudgingly paid. She now looks on all 
. men as sharpers« She smiles but to entangle and de- 
stroy, and while she simulates fondness, is intent only 
on the extorting of that, at best poor pittance, which 
her necessities loudly demands Thoughtless as she may 



leem, tlie b not witboot an idea of her foriom and wretdi- 
ed sitnatioo, and she looks only to sadden death aa her 
refnge, against that time when her channs shall cease to 
allure the eye of incontinence^ when even the lowert 
bannts of infamy shall he shut against her, and, wiibont a 
friend or a hope, she must sink under the pressure of want 
and disease. 

But we will now shift the scene a little, and aelecl 
another objecL Behold yon poor weary wretch^ who 
with a child wrapt in her arms, with difficulty drags 
along the road* The man, with a^ knapsack, who is 
walking before her, is her husband, and is marching to 
join his regiment. He has been spending, at a dram 
shop, in the town they have just left, the supply which 
the pale and weak appearance of his wife proclaims was 
necessary for her sustenance. He is now half dlibnk, 
and is venting the artificial spirits which intoxication ex- 
cites in the abuse of his weary help^mate behind him. 
She seems to listen to bis reproaches in patient silence. 
Her face will tell you more than many words, as, with 
a wan and meaning look, she surveys the little wretch 
who is asleep on her arm. The turbulent brutality of the 
.man excites no attention : she is pondering on the future 
chance of life, and the probable lot of her heedless little 
cue* 

One other picture, and I have done. The man 
pacing with a slow step and languid aspect over yon 
prison court, was once a fine dashing fellow, the admi* 
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of die faidies, and the envy of the men^ He is 
the only representative of a once respectable family, and 
18 brought to tUs sitaation by unlimited indulgence at 
that time when the check is most necessary. He began 
to figure in genteel life at an early age. His misjudging 
mother, to whose sole care he was left, thinking no al- 
liance too good for her darling, cheerfully supplied his 
extravagance, under the idea that it would not last long, 
mod that it would enable him to shine in those circles 
where she wished him to rise. But he soon found that 
habits of prodigality, once well gained, are never eradi- 
cated* His fortune, though genteel, was not adequate 
to such habits of expence. His unhappy parent lived to 
see him make a degrading alliance, and come in danger 
of a jail, and then died of a broken heart. His affairs 
' soon Wound themselves up. His debts were enormous, 
an^l^e had nothing to pay them with. He has now 
been in that prison many years, and since he is excladed 
from the benefit of an insolvency act, he has made up 
his mind to the idea of ending his days there. His 
wife, whose beauty had decoyed him, since she found 
he could not support her, deserted him for tho^e who 
could, leaving him without friend or companion, to 
pace, with measured steps, over the court of a country 
jail, and endeavour to beguile the lassitude of imprison- 
ment, by thinking on the days that are gone, or counting 
the squares in bis grated window in every possible direc- 
tion, backwards, forwards, and across, till he sighs to find 
.the sum always the same, and that the more anxiously 
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we strive to beguile thd moments in their qouv^^ the ilwie 
sluggishly they travel. 

if these are accurate pictures of some of the ▼arietta 
of human sufferings and if such pictures are conimaii 
even to triteness^ what conclusions must we draw ^ as to 
the condition of man in general, and what must be the 
prevailing frame of mind of him who meditates much 
on these subjects^ and who^ unbracing the whole tisaae 
of causes and effects, sees Misery invariably the off- 
spring of Vice, and Vice existing in hostility tp the inten- 
tions and wishes of God i Let the meditative man turn 
where he will, he finds traces of tjie depraved state of 
Nature, and her consequent misery. History presents 
him with little but murder, treachery, and crimes of every 
description. Biography only strengthens the view^ by 
concentrating it« The philosophers remind j^m Jr the 
existence of evil, by their lessons how to avoid or endure 
it; and the very poets themselves afford him pleasure, 
not unconnected with regret, as, either by contrast, exem- 
plification, or deduction, they bring the world and its cir- 
cumstances before his eyes. 

That such an one, then, is proue to sadness who wilft^ 
wond^r? If such meditatioqs are beneficial, who wi 
blame them i The discovery of evil naturally leads 
to contribute our mite towards the alleviati<m of th 
wretchedness it introduces. While we lament vice, 
learn to' ahun it ourselves, and to endeavour, if 
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cumstances before his eyes. 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 



[No. X.] 



La rime est unc csclave, et ne doit (fa* oheir, 

Boileauy Vart Poetigue. 

Experiments in versification have not often been 
successful. Sir Philip Sidney^ with all his genius^ great 
it undoubtedly was^ could not impart grace to his hexa- 
meters, or fluency to his sapphics. Spenser's stanza was 
new, but his verse was familiar to the ear, and though his 
rhymes were frequent even to satiety, he seems to have 
avoided the awkwardness of novelty, and the difficulty of 
unpractised metres. Donne had not music enough to reo* 
der bis broken rhyming couplets sufferable, and neitneir 
his wit, nor his pointed satire, were sufficient to rescue him 
from that neglect which his uncouth and rugged versifi-> 
cation speedily superinduced. 

In our times, Mr Southey has given grace and melody 
to some of the Latin and Greek measures, and Mr 
Bowles has written rhyming heroics, wherein the sense is 
transmitted from couplet to couplet, and the pauses are 
varied with all the freedom of blank verse, without ex-^ 
citing any sensation of ruggedness, or offending the nicest 
ear. But these are minor efforts : the! former of these 
exquisite poets has taken a yet wider range, and in his 
*' Thalaba the Destroyer/* has spurned at all the receive<| 
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lawg of metre^ and framed a fabric of verse altogether his 
own. 

An innovation^ so bold as that of Mr Southey^ was 
sure to meet with disapprobation and ridicule* The 
worid naturally looks with suspicion on systems which 
contradict established principles^ and refuse to quadrate 
with habits which^ as they have been used to^ men are 
apt to think cannot be improved upon* The opposition 
virhich has been made to the metre of Tbalaba^ is^ there- 
fore^ not so much to be imputed to its want of harmony^ 
as to the operation of existing prejudices ; and it is fair to 
conclude^ that^ as these prejudices are softened by usage, 
and the strangeness of novelty wears off, the peculiar fea- 
tures of this lyrical frame of verse^ will be more candidly 
appreciated, and its merits more unreservedly acknovv- 
ledgi^d. 

Whoever is conversant with the writings of this 
author^ will have observed and admired that great- 
ness of mind, and comprehension of intellect, by which 



he is enabled, on all occasions, to throw off* the shackles 
of habit and prepossession. Southey never treads in the 
beaten track ; his thoughts, while they are those of nature, 
carry that cast of originality which is the stamp and testi- 
mony of genius. He views things through a peculiar 
phasis, and while he has the feelings of a man, they are 
those of a man almost abstracted from mortality, and re- 
flecting on, and painting the scenes of life, as if he were 
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a mere speeUtor^ uainflaehced by his own tXNmtetaoit: 
mill the objects he surveys. To this faculty of bold dmt^i 
^crimination I attribute many of Mr Southe/s peculiarities 
as a poet. He never sterns to enquire hoW otheir nUen 
vrovld tre^t a Bubjeci> or what maiy happen to be the nsagt . 
of the times ; but> filled with that strong sense qf fithiS9% . 
which is the result of bold and unshackled UiQughl^ he^ 
fearlessly pursues that course which bis ownaeitte of jpInK 
priety points out. .^ : 

It is rery evident to me^ and> I should conceive, to all > 
who consider the subject attentively^ that the ftoiclare oE 
verse^ which Mr Southey has promulgated: in bi^ Tbalabaii i 
was neither adopted rashly^ nor from any Tain emnlatioii . 
of originality. As the poet himself happily obiorve% ^ A 
k the arabesque omameni of an Arabian taie.*^ Na tmm 
would wish to see the Joan of Arc in such a garb ;Mbni 
the wild freedom of the versification of Thalaba accorda 
well with the romantic wildness of the story ; and I do 
nUt hesitate to say, that^ had any other known measare 
been adopted^ the poem would have been deprived of 
half its beauty^ and all its propriety. In blank verse it 
%vould have been absurd ; in rhyme insipid. The lyricisd 
llfiatmer is admirably adapted to the sudden transitions 
and rapid Connections of an Arabian tale^ while its va« 
tiety precludes tasdium^ and its fuli^ because unshackled> 
v^adence satisfies the ear with' legitimate harmony. At 
firsts indeed^ the. verse may appear uncouth, because U 
is new to the ear ; but I defy any man who has any 



iDg of melody^ to peruse the whole poem^ without paying 
tribute to the sweetness of its flow^ and the gracefulness 
of its modulations. 



In judging of this extraordinary poem^ we should con* 
sider it as a genuine Ijric production^ — we should con- 
ceive it as recited to the harp^ in times when such rela- 
tions carried nothing Hieredible ivilk them. Carrying this 
idea along with us^ the admirable art of the poet will 
strike us with t^ei^fojbi. qonviction ; this ai^up^ sublimity of 
his transitions^ the sublime simplicity of his manner, and 
tiMi delieat^ tofuches by ' which' he eofm^ects 'the yarious 
l^irts of his narratlv^^; wiH then be mOn^ strcidgiy <^iierv- 
aiite^ mA ire sihall^ in pai^tiii^tikyi retOMirk tb« iiiMMnnion fe^ 
Kdly ^th which he has aidapled his versifieatton^ and^iti 
Hie midst of the wildest irregnlairityj left Mthingtior shock 
lite eiffi dt ^btkuA ttie judgment. 
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iHE PROGRESS dP KSfOWtfiDCfi: ' *' ; "; 

Few hUtori^; would be n^pr^ worfbjF.oCtiAttentipii 
than that of .the = progress of fct^iyledge, froM ttScfi©^ 
dawn to; tliet lime of ita m^ridi^ni .spkndoQr^ itmoimg^' <bft 
ail(?ieQt fitefikni Unfortun*telj, boweyer, . : the prevc^or* 
tkms whi^byr.ia.rthis early peripdjjcW§r0 .almost geHQfallji 
taken to confine all knowl^dg^r to a particular bin|iM^.,<|f 
men^ and when the Greeks began to contend for the 
palm among learned nations^ their backwardness to ac* 
knowledge the sources from whence they derived the 
first principles of their philosophy^ have served to wrap 
this interesting subject in almost impenetrable obscurity, 
few vestiges^ except the Egyptian hieroglyphics^ now 
remain of the learning of the more ancient world. Of 
the two millions of verses said to have been written by the 
Chaldean Zoroaster,* we have no relics ; and the oracles 
which go under his name are pretty generally acknow- 
ledged to be spurious. 

• Pliny. 
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The Greeks tmquestioiiably derived their philosophy 
irom. the! 'Egyptians and Chaldeans. Both Pythagoras 
and Plato had visited those countries for the advantage 
of learning ; and if we may credit the received accounts 
-of the foriiier of these illustrious sages^ he was regularly 
initiated in the schools of Egypt^ during the period . of 
twenty- two years that he resided in that country, and be- 
came the envy and admiration of the Egyptians them* 
•elves. Of the Pythagorean doctrines we have some ac- 
counts remaining; and nothing is wanting to render the 
systems of Platonism cofpplete and intelligible. In the 
4bgmas of these philosophers, therefore, we may be able 
id trac6 the learning of th^se primitive* nations, though 
fna conclusions must be cautiously drawn, and much must 
b^' allowed to the active intelligence of two Greeks. Ovid's 
short summary of the philosophy of Pythagoras deserves 
i^n^ntiQd. 
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Isque, licet coeli regione remotes 



Mente Deos adiit : et quae natura negiabat 
Visibns humanis oculis ea pectoris hausit. 
Cumque animo et vigili perspexerat omnia cur&; 
In medium discenda dabat : coetumque silentumjt 
Dictaque.mirantum, magni primordia mundi 
Et rerum causas et quid natura docebat. 
Quid Deus : unde nives : quse fulminis esset origot 
Jupiter an venti, discussa nube tonarent. 
Quid quateret terras : quk sidera lege mearent 
Et quodcumque latet. 
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If we are to credit ibis accoont^ aod it is corrobotated 
by matiy other testimonies, Pytbagorat searched deeply 
into natural causes. Some have imagined^ and strongly 
asserted) that his central fire was figarative of the soDi 
and, therefore, that he had an idea of its real rituation; 
but this opinion^ so generally adopted^ may be comr 
bated with some degree of reason. I should be in^ 
clined to think Pythagoras gained his idea of die great> 
central, vivifying, and creative fire from the ' Chalderai^ 
and that, therefore^ it was the r-epreseatative not of tlie 
sun but of the Beity. Zoroaster taught itiB,C there was 
one God, Eternal, the Father of the Universes faie'assi^ 
milated the Deity to light, and applied to him th^ 
names &f Light, Beams, and Splendour. Tbe Magi> 
corrupting this representation of the Supreme Being, 
and, taking literally what was meant as an allegory or 
symbol, supposed that God was this central- firs^ tb^ 
source of heat, light, and life, residiug in the centre of 
the univerae ; and from . hence' they introduced emong 
the Chaldeans the worship of fire. : That Pyihagoriiii was 
tainted with .this superstition is well known^ On tbi6 tes- 
timony of/ Plutarch, his disciples held, that in the ^idst 
of the world is fire, or in the midst of ther foiir elements 
is the fiery globe of Unity, or Monad«-^the procveative^ 
nutritive, and excitative power. The sacred fire of Ves- 
ta, among the Greeks and Latins, was a renlain of this 
doctrine. 

^ As the limits of this paper will tiot allow me to tnke 



in all the brancbefi of thiif subject I ^haU CPHfine my at- 
tention to the opinions M4by tbe^e evrly n^tipns of the 
nature of the Godhead. 

Amidst the corrnptioot introduced by tb^ Maigi# we 
may diseern, with tolerable certainty^ thj»t Zoroastor 
taught the worship of the one true God; and Tbales^ 
Pythagoras^ and Piato> who bad all b^n infttitnted la 
|he mysteries of the Chaldeans^ taught the dame doctrine. 
These philosophers likewise asserted the omnipotence 
and eternity of God ; and that be was the creator of all 
things^ and the governor of the nniver^e^ Plato de- 
cisively supported the doc^ioes of future rewards Msd 
punishments ; and Pythagoraa^ struck with tiie idea of 
the ooinipresenoe of the Dei<y^ defined bim aa mimsa^ 
^per umversM tmmdi partet omnemqm naturam eoneneaus 
ctquB diffu$m^ ex quo omni^ qwrnoBeuntmr ammaUa mtdin 
eig^tunt/^ — An intelligence moving npon^ an4 difihaed 
over aH the parls of the universe and all nat^ce^ from 
whieh all animals derive their existence. As for the 
swarm of gods worshipped both in Egypt and Greece, 
it is evident they were only esteemed ail inferior deities. 
In the time of St Paul^ there was a temple at Athens 
inscribed to the unknown God : and Hesiod makes jthem 
younger than the earth and heaven. 



* Lactantius Div. Inst. lib. cap. 5, etiam, Minucius Felix, ^ Pj« 
ihagorfle Deus est animus per universam remm naturam ooouneapa 
atque intentus ex quo etiam aniflialium omnium >ita capiatiir.'' 
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' If Pythagoras^ and the other philosophers who suc- 
ceeded him^ paid honour to these gods, they either did 
it through fear of encountering ancient prejudices, or 
they reconciled it hy recurring to the Dsemonology df 
their masters^ the Chaldeans^ who maintained the agency 
of good and bad dsemond^ who presided over different 
thingsj and were distinguished into the powers of light 
and darkness^ heat and cold. It is remarkable^ » too, 
that amongst all these people, whether Egyptians or Chal- 
deans^ Greeks or Romans, as well as every other jaation 
under the sun, sacrifices were made to the gods, . in .ord^r 
to render them propitious to their wishes, or to expiate 
tjieir offences — a fact which proves, that the conviction 
of the interference of the Deity in human affairs is univeic- 
.sal ; and, whatjs much more important, that this custpm 
is primitive, and derived from the first inhabitants of the 
world. 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

[N0.XII.] 

( • ■ ' ^ 

. While the seat of empire was yet at Byzantium^ and 
that city was the centre^ not only of dominion^ but of 
learning and politeness, a certain hermit had fixed his re- 
lidence in a cell;^ on the banks of the Athyrasj^ at the dis- 
tance of about. ten miles from the capital. The spot was 
retired^ although so near the great city, and was protected^ 
as well by woods and precipices as by the awful reve* 
xence with which^ at that time^ all ranks beheld the cha-* 
racter of a recluse. Indeed the poor old man^ who 
tenanted the little hollow^ at the summit of a crag^ be* 
neath which the Athyras rolls its impetuous torrent^ was 
not famed for the severity of his penances^ or the stiictr 
ness of his mortifications. That he was either studious^ or 
protracted his devotions to a late hour^ was evident^, for 
his lamp was often seen to stream through the trees which 
shaded his dwellings when accident called any of the pea- 
sants from their beds at unseasonable hours. Be this as 
it may^ no miracles were imputed to him ; the sick rarely 
came to petition for the benefit of his prayers, andy 
though some both loved him, and had good reason for 
loving him, yet many undervalued him for the want of 
that very austerity which the old man seemed most de^ 
airous to avoid. 

» • . ' ^ ..... ^ 

It was evening, and the long shadows of the Thraciaa 



mountains were extending still farther and farther along 
the plains^ when this old man was disturbed in his medi- 
tations by the applrbaicth of iei 9lkabger. ^ How far is it 
to Byzantium ?" was the question put by the traveller : 
'^ Not far to those who l^now the country/' replied the 
hermit^ ^ but a stranger would not easily find hia Iray 
through the windings of these woods^ and the intrioataeis 
of the plains beyond them. Do you seie that, bfawi mart 
which iBtretches akmg the boiinding line of the horison «i 
far as the trtees Will permit the eye to trtee tt i ISuU 
is the Propontis ; and higher up on the leflk> the dfy of 
Constantinople >r eats its proud heiad above th^ .Watami 
But I would dissuade thee^ stranger^ from pursuing dijr 
journey farther toHiight. Thou may'st rest in the village^ 
which is half way down the hill ; or if thbU wilt Aak« mf 
suppeir of roota^ and put up with a bed of leaves^ my oefl 
is open to thee.'' ** I thank thee^ father^" replied lfae^allt> 
^^ I am weary with my jouhiey^ and will accept thy pMf*> 
fered hospitdity/' They ascehded the Tock IdgeCten 
« The hermit's cell was the work of nature. It pewelttiledl 
far into the rock^ and in the innermost recess was <a liute 
chapel^ furnished with a crucifix^ and a human skuU^ tte 
objects of the hermit's nightly and daily cctetettkptatkul). 
for neither of them receiined hit lidoratk^. That <[^or«< 
ruption had not as yet crept into the christiail ehuMihk. 
The hermit now lighted up a fire of dry sticks^ (for dltt 
nighu are very piercing in the regions abottt the Hdk^' 
pont and the Bosphorus^) and then proceeded 4o fftks^ 
pare their vegetable meal. While he was thus employed^, 
his yoimg guest sul:veyed> with sttrprif^ the dweViog. 
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which he wts lo inhdUt for the night. A odd rock-hole 
on the Ued( summit of ode of the TliraciAQ hiUs^ seemed 
to him a comfortlels choice^ for a .weak and solitary old 
man. The rude materials of hia scanty fanitture still 
more surprised him. A table fixed to the ground^ a 
wooden bench, an earthen lamp, a namber of roUs of 
feLfjtwi and Telhini, and a heap of leaves in a comer, 
the hermil's bed, were all his stock. '' Is it possiUe^^. 
at tengA he exclaimed, ** that you can tenant ibis oom* 
fbrtless cave, with these scanty aocomosodaiions, throogh 
choice 2 Go with in% old mart, to Constantinople, and 
xeceite iix>ai me those conveniences which befit yonr. 
^ars.'' ^^ And What art thou going to do at Constant!^ 
aople, my yonng friend,'' said the hermit^ '^ for thy 
dialect bespeaks thee a native of more sdnthem regioBs* 
Am I mistaken, art thoo not an Athenian i^ '^ I am an 
Affaeniaa,'' replied the yoath, ''by birth, but { hnjpe I 
am not an Athenian in vice. I have left my degenemte 
Mrth-jdace in quest of happiness. I have learned from 
iHy maSMtf Speosippos, a gennine asserter df the mneh 
^lied doctrines of Epicnros, that as a fature atate if a 
mere phaiitom amd vagary of the brain, it is the only true 
wisdom to enjoy life while we have it. But I hava learned 
Irtim him ako, that virtue alone is true enjoyment. I 
4am resolved, therefore, to enjoy life, and that too with 
i^rtne, as my companion and guide. My travels are 
%^un with the design of discovering where I can bem 
•«nif« both elgec^ : enjoyment the most exquisite, with 
i4ltne the mo^rt fierfedt. You perhapn may have reached 
IM laWar, my gqi^d father^ tim former you imve certainly 
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missed* .To-morrow I shall continue my search. At- 
Constantinople I shall laugh and sing with the gay^ me- 
ditate with the sober,. drink deeply of every unpolluted 
pleasure, and taste all the fountains of wisdom and -phi- 
losophy. I have heard much of the accomplishments of 
the women of Byzantium. With us- females are mere 
household slaves; here, I am told, they hayer. minds. I 
almost promise myself that I shall marry, and settle at 
Constantinople, where the loves and graces seem alone^ 
to reside, and where even the Teamen have minds. My 
good fadier, how the wind roars abqiit this aerial nest of 
yours, and here you sit, during the long cold nights^ all 
alone, cold and cheerless, when Constantinople is just at 
your feet, with all its joys, its comforts, and its elegancies. 
I ^perceive that the philosophers of our sect, who suc- 
ceeded Epicurus, were right, when they taught that there 
might be virtue without enj'oyment, and that virtue witb- 
out enjoyment is not worth .the having.^ The face of 
the youth kindled with animation as he spake these 
words, and he visibly enjoyed the consciousness of super 
ziojr intelligence. The old man sighed, and was silent* 
As *they ate their frugal supper, both parties seemed in- 
volved in deep thought. The yoiing traveller was dream- 
ing of the Byzantine women : his host seemed occupied 
with far different meditations. '^ So you are travelling 
V> Constantinople. in Search of happiness/' at length ex- 
lolaimed the hermit; '' I too have been a suitor of thdt 
divinity, and it may be of use to you to hear how I have 
fered. , The. history. of. my life will serve to fill; up the 
interval before we retire to rest^ and my experience may 
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iiot prove altogether useless to one who is abotit to go ihft 
same journey which I have finished. 

f 
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_ ■ ^ 

' " These scanty hairs of mine were not always grey, nor 
these limbs decrepid : I was once> like thee, youngs fresby 
and vigorous^ full of delightful dreafns and gay anticipa- 
tions. Life seemed a garden of sweets^ a path of roses; 
and I thought I had but to chiise in what way I would, 
be happy. I will pass over the incidents of my boyhood,, 
and came to my maturer years. I had scarcely seea 
twenty summers^ when I formed one of those eittravagant 
and ardent attachments^ of which youth is so susceptible. 
It happened^ that^ at that time^ I bore arms under the 
emperor Theodosius^ in his expedition against the Goths, 
who had overrun a part of Thrace. In our return from % 
successful campaign^ we staid some time in the Oreek 
cities, which border on the Euxine. In one of these 
cities I became acquainted with a female, whose form 
was not more elegant than her mind was cultivated, and 
her heart untainted. I had done her family some trivifld 
services, and her gratitude spoke too warmly to my in- 
toxicated brain to leave any doubt on my mind that she 
loved me. The idea was too exquisitely pleasing to be 
soon dismissed. I sought every occasion of being with 
her. Her mild persuasive voice seemed like the music 
of heaven to my ears, after the toils and roughness of a 
soldier's Ufe. I had a friend too, whose converse,: next 
to that of the dear object of my secret love, was most 
dear to me. He formed the third in all our meetings, 
and beyond the enjoyment of the society of these two, I 
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had not a wi^. I had aever yet spoken explicitly to 
my female friend^ but I fondly hoped we understood 
each other. WJiy should I dwell on the subject? I was 
mistaken* My friend threw himself on my mercy. I 
ibund that he, not I, was the object of her affections* 
YouHg matt> you may conceive, but I cannot describe 
.what I felt, as I joined their hands. The stroke was se- 
T<ere, and, for a tjme, unfitted me for the duties of my 
;itation. I suffered the army to leave die place without 
accompanying it : and thus lost the rewards of vfj past 
services, and forfeited the favour of my sovereign. This 
was another source of anxiety and regret to me, as my 
mind recovered its wonted tone. But the mind of youth^ 
however deeply it may feel for a while, eventually rises 
up from dejection, and regains its wonted elasticity. 
Iliat vigour by which the spirit recovers itself from the 
^plfas of useless regret^ and enters upon new proiq^ects 
with its accustomed ardour, is only subdued by time. 
I now applied myself to the study of philosophy, under 
a Greek master, and all my ambition was directed towards 
betters. But ambitiou is not quite enough to fill a young 
man^s heart. I ^tiU felt a void there, and sighed as I 
ireflected on the happiness of my frieud. At the time 
jrhen I visited the object of my first love,, a young chri9» 
iian woman, her frequent companion, had sometimes 
taken my attention. Slie was an Ionian by birth, and 
Jhad all the softness and pensive intelligence which her 
eo^ttywometk are said to possess when unvitiated by 
the corruptions so prevalent in that delightful regioei^ 
You iare no stranger to the «ontemja with which the 
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Greeks then treated^ and do gliil^ in tome placet^ trait 
the 'Christians. This yomig womaH bore that contempt 
with a calmness which surprised me. There were thf^a 
but few converts to that religion in those parts^ and its 
profes^on was therefore more exposed to ridicule and 
persecution from its strangeness. Notwithstanding heir 
religion^ I thought I could love this interesting and 
amiable female^ and^ in spite of my former mistake, I 
had the vanity to imagine I was not indifferent to hen 
As oi}r intimacy increased^ I learned^ to my astonishment^ 
that she regarded me as one involved in ignorance aad 
error; and that, although she felt an affection for me^ 
yet she would never become my wife^ while I remained 
devoted to the religion of my ancestors. Piqued at this 
discovery^ I received the books^ which she now for the 
first time put into my hands^ with pity and contempt. 
I expected to find them nothing but the repositories of a 
miserable and deluded superstition, more presuming than 
the mystical leaves of the Sibyls, or the obscure triads 
of Zoroaster. How was I mistaken ! There was much 
which I could not at all comprehend ; but^ in the midst 
of this darkness, the effect of my ignoiance, I discerned 
a system of morality, so exalted, so exquisitely pure^ and 
so far removed from all I would have conceived of the 
most perfect virtue, that all the philosophy of the Gre-^ 
cian world seemed worse than dross in the comparison^ 
My former learning had only served to teach me that 
something was wanting to complete the systems of philo- 
sophers. Here that invisible link was supplied, ai^d I 
could even then observe a harmony and consistency in 
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die whole, which canie^ ir^resUtibld convictidu to mj 
mind* I will not enlarge on this^ subject. Christianity 
i» iiot a mere set of opimoos to be embraced by, the un* 
dentandiiig* It is the work of the heart as well as the 
head. Let it suffice to say^ that^ in time^ I became 3^ 
Cbri9tiaD^ and the husband of Sapphira. 
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ON PRAYER. 

If tberft 1>e anj duty which oai Jiord Jesat Chrial wetmfk 
to have qonstdeied ai wcu^e indispcnsaUy neoeetarjr Hh 
wards the formation of a true Christian, it is tl»at of 
prajen He has taken eveiy opportunity of imprefisiog 
on our minds the ahsolate ne^ in which we stand of tbQ 
divine assistancej both to persist in the paths of f^ht^ 
ousness^ and to fly from the allurements o£ a faspip^^ 
ting^ but dangerous life ; and he has directed us tQ tbf 
only means of obtaining that assistance in constant and 
habitual appeals to the throne of Grace. Prayer is c<er- 
tainly the foundation stone of the superstructure of a v^ 
ligious life ; for a man can neither arrive at true piety^ 
Bor persevere in its ways when attained^ unliess with ^n^ 
cere and continued fervency, and with the mq^t i^naffeqteil 
anxiety^ he implore Almighty God to grwt him his peiw 
petual grace^ to guard and restrain him froni all those do* 
relictimis of heart, to which we are, by natare, bi|( U>9 
prove. I should think it an insult to the imdarstandiog of 
a Christian to dwell on the necessity of prayer, ^nd, he* 
fore We can Waogae an iQfidcl ^ its effioaoy» wfi musl 
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convince him^ not only that the berag to whom we address 
oarselves really exists^ but that he condescends to hear 
and to answer our humble supplications. As these ob- 
jects are foreign tpf^j "present pprpdse, I BhaJl take my 
leave of the necessity of prayer, as acknowledged by all 
to whom this paper is addressed, and shall be content to 
expatiate on the strong inducemeiils'which we have to lift 
up our souls to our Maker in the language of supplication 
and of praise ; to depict the happiness which results to the 
man of true piety from the exercise of this duty ; and, last- 
ly, to warn mankind, lest' their fervency; should c^rry t^ieni - 
into the extreme of fanaticism, aad thcjr prayers, instead 
of being silent and unassuming e^qpreissidps of gratitude 
to their Maker, and humble entreaties for his favouring 
grace, should degeneirate into clamorous vociferations and 
insblent gesticulations, utterly repugnant to the true spirit 
of prayer, and to the language of a creatclre.addressing hi§ 
Crfeitor. ' 

There is such an exalted delight to a regener^ite 
being* in' the act of prayer, and 'hie anticipates 'with so 
much pleastire amid the toils of business^ and ^he crowds 
of the world, the' moment when he shall be able to pour 
out his soul 'without interruption into the bosom of his 
Maker, that I am persuaded, that the degree of^desije 
or repugnance which a' man feels to tl^ie performance 
of this amiable duly,* is an' infellible criterion of bi? ac- 
ce'|)tafnce with G()d.' Let' the unhappy child of dissi{>a- 
tioti— ^let the^ impure • voluptiary boiast ' of bis shoit 
hdtirs^ of ex^tfti^te ^joynient; 'even in the' degree of 
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bliid'tti^ are infinitely inferior to the delight of whiett^ 
the righteous man participates in his private devotions; 
vvbtle in their opposite consequences they lead to a no. 
less wide extreme than heaven and hell^ u state of posP 
tive -happiness, and a state of positive, midery. If there- 
were iK> other inducement to prayer^ than the very- grati-* 
fication it imparts to the soul> it would deserve ,tdt-b^ 
regarded as the most important object of a Christian ;*> 
for no where else could he purchase so much calmness^ 
so much resignation^ and so much of that peace said re- 
pose of; spirit^ in which consists the chief happiness of 
this otherwise »dark and stormy being. But to prayer, 
besides the inducement of momentary gratification, the 
very self-love implanted in our bosoms would lead us. to 
resort^ as the chief goodr for our Lord hath said, ^^ Asky 
and it shall be given to thee ; knock, and it shall be open* 
ed;r and not a supplication made in the true spirit of faith 
and humility, but shall be answered ; not a request which 
is urged with unfeigned submission and lowliness of spirit, 
but shall be granted, if it be consistent with our happi- 
ness, either temporal or eternal. - Of this happiness, 
however, the Lord God is the only judge; but this we 
do know, that whether our requests be granted, or 
whether they be refused, all is working together, for our 
ultimate benefit. 

When I say, that such of Our requests and solicita- 
tions, as are urged in the true spirit of meekness, humi- 
lity, and submission, will indubitably ^be ^answered, I 
would wish to draw aline betweeji supplications so 
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QVgedl, tad those mleat atid ▼ehemeiit dadaaii^M^ 
wbidb wider the name of prayei^^ ore spmetimei hMstf 
li^. proceejd AroBi ihe lips of men ptrofessing to wtotii^- 
God id the ipirit Of meeknen and truth. Sorely I noodt 
i^t impress on any reasonable mindi bow directly to«^ 
filuy these ioflam^ and bombastic hariingiies are im 
4^rf pvecept of CbrisUtaity, and every idea of ther de^ 
feredc^ dne from a poor worm, like man, to th^ Omoi4 
potent and lA-great God. Can We hesitate a momeftt ei 
to which ie more acceptable ia his sight-Hhe cttffidenl;^ 
Ae lowly, the retiring^ and yet solemn and impreMijpil 
form of worship of our excdlent church ; umi tbe wM 
aod laboured exclamations., the autboritatiTe atid dide^^ 
tory clamours of men, who, forgetting the immtoae dm» 
^ee at whidh they ^tand frOm the awful Being whom 
they address, boMlyj nnd with onblushiiig ^^ronl^ >peek 
to their God as to an equaJj and almost dare to j^itOi^ 
scribe to his infinite wisdom the steps it shall poifeaei 
How often has the silent, jret eloqueut eye of misery wrong' 
frbm the rekctant hand of charity that relief whicjl 
has been denied to the loud aad importunate beggar i 
and is Heaven to be taken by storm i Ate we to wreel 
the Almighty from hts purposes by vociferation and im* 
portanity f God forbid ! It is a fait and a reasonably 
though a melancholy inference, that the Lord shnta Jbik 
ears against prayers like these, and leaves the deluded 
soppUeants to follow the impulse of thefa* own head«MK>ng 
passions, without a gntde, and destitute of every ray of hit 
pure and holy light* 
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llioie mock apostles, who thus disgrace the worship 
of the true God, bj their exfcraYagance, are very fond 
of appearing to imitate the conduct of our SaviouTj 
4luriag his mortal peregrinati<ui ; but how oodtrafj were 
kjs habits t9 those of th^se deluded men ! Did he teaob 
Jm dbciples to insult the ear of Heaven with noiae and 
damaar J W^re hip precepts those of fanaticism and 
passiMi i Did be inflame the minds of his hearers with 
vefaeiient and declamatory harangues? Did be pray 
with att this confidence^^this arrogance-^this assurance I 
How different was his conduct ! He divested wisdom of 
aU its pomp and parade, in order to suit it to the capacii^ 
lies of the meanest of its anditofs* He spake to them 
ia the k>wly language of paral>le and similitude; and 
when he prayed, did he instruct his hearers to attend td 
hiill with a loud chorus of Amens > Did he (partidp(M 
ting as he did in the Godhead), did he assume the tone 
of sufficiency, and the language of assurance f Fat 
fipott it! he prayed, and he instructed his disciples ^ 
ptay in lowliness and tneekncss of spirit ; he instructed 
them to approach tiie throne of Grace with fear and 
trembling, silently, and with the deepest awe and venera^ 
lion \ and he evinced by his condemnation of the prayet 
of the setf-sufficient Pharisee, opposed to that of the dif<* 
fident publican, the light in which those were consi«» 
dered in the eyes of the Lord, who, setting the terrors of 
his Godhead at de&inoe, and boldly bailding on. their 
^wn uaworthiaess^ approached hiai with confidence and 
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Thbrb is nothing so indispensably necessary towards 
the Establishment of future earthly^ as well as heavenly 
happiness^ as early impressions of piety. For^ as. religioa 
is the sole source of all hum^ welfsore and p^ace^ so har 
bits of religious reflection^ in the spring of Hfe^ are the 
only means of arriving at a due sense of the importance 
of divine concerns in age^ except by the bitter, and ha- 
zardous roads of repentance and remorse. There is not^a 
more awful spectacle in nature, than the .death-bed of 
a late repentance. The groans of agony, which attend 
the. separation of the soul from the body, heightened' by 
the heart-piercing exclamation of mental distress ; the 
dreadful ebullitions of horror and remorse, intermingled 
with the half-fearful, but fervent deprecations of the di-p 
viqe iwrath, and prayers for the divine mercy, joined to 
the. pathetic imploring to the friends who stand weeping 
around the bed of the sinner, to pray for him,. and to 
take warning, from his awful end, contribute to render 
this scene such an impressive and terrible memento of the 
state of those who have neglected their souls, as must 
bring to a due sense of his duty the most hardened of 
infidels. 

It 18 to ensure you, my young friends, as far as pre*, 
cept can ensure you, from horrors like these in your last 
moments, that I write this little book, in the hopes that^ 
through the blessing of the Divine B^ng, it may be use* 
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fbl in inducing you to reflect on the importance of early 
piety, and lead yoa into the cheerfnl performance of your 
diities to God, and to your own soals. In the pursuit of 
thts'plan, I shall^ first, consider the bliss which results; 
ftoni a pious disposition^ and the horrors of a wicked 
one. Secondly, the necessity of an early attenticui to, the 
concerns of the soul towards the establishment of perma- 
nent religion, and its consequent happiness; and, thirdly, 
I shall point out and contrast the last moments of those 
who have acted in conformity^ or in contradiction to the. 
rules here laid down. 

The contrast between the lives of the good and the 
wicked man aifords such convincing arguments in 8U(h. 
port of the excellence of religion, that^ even those infi-* 
dels who have dared to assert their disbelief of the doo- 
trine of revelation, have confessed, that in a political 
point of view, if in no other, it ought to be maintained^ 
Compare the peaceful and collected course of the vir.-, 
tuous and pious man, with the turbulent irregularity and 
violence of him who neglects his soul for the allure^ 
ments of vice, and judge for yourselves of the policy of 
the conduct of each, even in this world. Whose plea- 
sures are the most exquisite I Whose Relights the mos^ 
lasting? Whose state is the most enviable? His who 
barters his hopes of eternal welfare for a few fleeting mo- 
ments of brutal gratification, or his who, while he keeps 
a future slate alone in his view, finds happiness in the 
conscientious performance of his duties, and the scrupu* 
ious fulfilnient of the end of bis aojoui:n here? 9etievi^ 
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The joys of the infotiiiUe4 mort^ who #^r|^eaf h^s «q9|^ 
t» his sensualities^ are mixed with biUemess ^4 £^a^g^i9b». 
The iroice of conscience rises distinctly U> hi^ e^Tj ma^4 
the shouts of intemperance and the 9idU^s of olii^trepefOM 
mirth. In the hour of rejoicing, sbQ whispers h^ir ltpp§)<f 
i\Ag monitions to him, and his heart siiil^f within hiPR^ 
ftnd the smile of triumphant yillainy is ^onv^rled inlQ tjm 
l^iastly grin of horror and hopelessineist B^w^^ ph! ip 
the languid intervals of dissipation ; in th^ d§^ Uo^ic Hf 
the night, when all is solitude and sil^cfu wb^P tb^ sqi^ 
IS driven to commune with itself, and the voice of re« 
morse, whose whispers were before half drowned ia ^he 
neise of riot, rises dreadfally di^tinc^Wi^at 1-^wh^ 
are his emotions !^ Who can paint bis agonies, his e^^^ 
crations, his despair ! Let that man Ipse agaiQ ia th^ 
voriiex pf fashion, and folly, and vice, the remembrance 
of his honors ; let him smile, let him lai;igb and b^ v^^x^ 
ly ; believe me, my dear readers, be is not bappy^ he ia 
iie# careless, he is nol the jovial being be appears tp be< 
His heart is heavy within him ; be cannot stifi^ the r^fl^9«* 
tittms which assail him in tlie very moment of enjp;q»eati 
hut strip the painted veil from bis bo^oip, lay ^ide tbf^ 
Wrappings c^ folly, and that man is mmr§ibh% and ^ol p^^ 
io, but be lias purchased that misery at tbiQ f^p< 
eternal t<toment. 

Let us opppse to this awful pictum Ul§ li|e p^ the^gopil^ 
man ; of him whor Hiss m tbe mocning witb pb^erfpln^su^ 
to pratoe lam'^kmm^^ 4dL4hA>«o«di -hftr i|f^bm^t»v«4 
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ttpcai him^ and to perform with stadions exactniess the dii« 
ties of his station; and lajrs himself down on his pillolv 
in the "evening in the sweet cotiscionsness of the applause 
of his own heart Place this man on the stormy seas of 
tnisfortiine and sorrow — ^press him with afflictiye dispen* 
sations'bf Providence — snatch from his arms the object 
of (his affectioni^ — separate him for ever from all he 
•loved and held dear on itaxih, and leaVe him isolated and 
an outcast in' the world^«-*^lic is calm— *-lie is uumpused— 
he is gtatefid — he weeps^ for human nature is weak^ but 
he still pTeS^ves his composure and resignation-^he jitill 
looks Kip to'the Giver of all good with thankfulness and 
'f)raiseyiRnd perseveres with calmness and fortitude in the 
paths of righteousness. His disappointments cannot over* 
whelm him> for his chief hopes were placed far^ vary far^ 
beyond the reach of human vicissitude. '^ He hath 
chosen that gopd part which none can take away from 
him.'' 

Here then lies the great excellence of religion and 
piety : they not only lead to eternal happiness^ but to the 
happiness of this world ; they not only ensure everlasting 
bliss^ but they are the sole means of arriving at that de- 
gree of felicity which this dark and stormy being is car 
^plltob of^ and are the sole supports in the > hour of adver- 
sity and affliction. How infatuated then must that man 
be, who can wilfully shut his eyes to his own welfare^ 
and deviate from the paths of righteousness ^hich lead 
to bliss. Even allowing him to entertain the erroneous 
notion that religion does not lead to happiness in this life^ 
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bis conduct » iaconipatiblei with fvery id94 ,f^ a Tewioitt 
ible being. In the Spectator we fi^id ibe fdUowiiig; imagt 
employed to induce a conviction of the xidagmtttde nl tbit 
trnib ; snppoaing the whole body of the earth wese a great 
ball^ or mais of the fioeat saad^ and that a single grain^ or 
particle of this sand^ should be annihilated every thoniand 
years ; supposing then that you bad it in youir ch^ce to be 
happy all the while this prodigious mass was ii^tasamitig, 

by this slow inbUif^> UU tbitire wm oojb « g^q df tit kft> o& 
condition that you wer^ tt) bjp misefnUf evflr afbic) w 
sngposing that yoU might b^ happy foir^er-^t^j.0O e^Bi^ 
dition you would be miserable tiU the wl)olf ' pnnsft ^ fiand 
were thu9 annihilated^ at jthe rate i>{ Qo^ 9^n4 ar thousand 
years ; which of these two cases would yon make yonr 
choice i 

It must be confessed that in this caie so many * * 
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Ta» life of man it trannent ^nd unstable ; its fairest 
passages are l)ut a lighter sh^de of evil^ and yet those 
passages form but a disproportionate part of the picture* 
We all seek Happiness^ though with different degrees of 
avidity^ while the fickle object of our pursuits continually 
evades the grasp of those who are the most eager in the 
chase ; and^ perhaps^ at last throws herself into the arms 
of those who had entirely lost all sight of her^ anid who^ 
when they are most blessed with her enjoyment^ areJ^st 
conscious that they possess her. Were the objects in 
which we placed the consummation of our wishes always 
virtuous^ and the means employed to arrive at the bourn 
of our desires uniformly good^ there can be little doubt 
that the aggregate of mankind would be as happy as is 
consistent with the state in which they live ; but^ unfortu* 
nately, vicious men pursue vicious ends by vicious means, 
and^ by so doings not only ensure their own misery^ but 
they overturn and destroy the fair designs of the wiser 
and the better of their kind. Thus he who has no idea of 
a bliss beyond the gratification of his brutal appetites^ in- 
volves in the crime of seduction, the peace and the repose 
of a good and happy family, and an individual act of evil 
jgptends itself by a continued impulse over a large portion 
of society. It is thus that men of bad minds become the 
pests of the societies of which they happen to be mem- 
bers. It is thus that the virtuous among men pay the 
bitter penalty of the crimes and follies of their unworthy 
fellows. 
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Men who have passed -their whole lives ia the lap of 
Inxury and enjoyment, have no idea of misery beyond 
that of.trbich they happen jko he the individual olgects. 
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